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PHILHARMONIC TOUR 
10 CROSS CONTINENT 


Stransky Orchestra Will Pay Its 
First Visit to Pacific Coast 
Next Season 


For the first time in its history the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra will make a 
coast to coast tour. Having played in 
nearly every important city in the East and 
the North and having made an invasion of 
the South, the orchestra is now looking for 
new fields to conquer. Felix F. Leifels, 
the manager, announced this week that the 


long contemplated tour was now a certainty 
and would start on Easter Monday, 1914. 
It will extend over seven weeks. 

Practically the entire orchestra will make 
the trip. Josef Stransky is planning to 
conduct every concert. Contrary to the 
regular rule no soloists will accompany the 
organization, except the newly acquired 
concertmaster, Leopold Kramer, formerly 
of the Chicago Opera Company. Local 
musical organizations will supply soloists. 

This arrangement will allow the manage- 
ment to take more members of the orches- 
tra. Several local choral societies have in- 
formed the Philharmonic management that 
they are negotiating for the services of 
well known grand opera singers as soloists 
in connection with festivals to be given 
with the orchestra’s aid. 

“This tour is not for money,” said Mr. 
Leifels. ‘“‘We will be satisfied to come out 
even on the venture. We want to show 
the people of the West what we have ac- 
complished in the Philharmonic. It is one 
of the most gigantic undertakings in the 
history of American orchestras. Remem- 
ber, we are taking practically the entire or- 
chestra and going from coast to coast. 
This trip will cost us more than a thousand 
dollars a man, or figuring it the other way 
it will cost us ten thousand dollars a week 
and an additional ten thousand dollars 
thrown in for good measure. 

“The music-lovers of the West have had 
but little opportunity to hear any of the 
great orchestras of the East and we have 
found that they are anxious to receive us. 
The Philharmonic has practically covered 
the East and has visited the larger cities in 
Quebec and Ontario. We have also been 
as far South as Richmond, Va. When we 
have completed this tour we will have cov- 
ered nearly all the country except the 
Southeast section. 

“The organization will complete its reg- 
ular New York season April 4 and will re- 
main idle during Holy Week. It will re- 
assemble in Chicago April 12 and give one 
concert in Orchestra Hall. Mr. Kramer 
will probably be the soloist on this occa- 
sion, as the hall was his musical home dur- 
ing the many years he was connected with 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 

“After the Chicago appearance the or- 
ganization will start South, stopping at St. 
Louis and Kansas City. It will then start 
for Texas to remain a week, playing in 
Dallas, Houston and San Antonio. Keep- 
ing along the Southern boundary it will 
work West, stopping at the more important 
points. 

“After a week’s stay in California, during 
which time it will visit Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Sacramento, the Philhar- 
monic will go to Seattle and Tacoma. We 
have been engaged to play for the May fes- 
tival of the Seattle Clef Club and will re- 
main in the city three days. 

“From Seattle -we will go to Canada, play- 
ing in Vancouver and. Victoria and proba- 
bly a few other points. The orchestra will 
then work back to Chicago over the north- 
ern route, stopping in Salt Lake City and 
Denver. From Chicago we come directly 
to New York for our farewell concert.” 

In most of the cities the concerts will be 
given under the auspices of a local musical 
society. The booking is being done by two 
Western men, Dunstan Collins and F. D. 
Hawkins, and the reports indicate that 
there will be a demand for more concerts 
than the orchestra can give. 

Mr. Stransky will return to this country 
early in October. 
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Mary Garden Renews Chicago Opera 
Contract—A Campanini-Russell 
Agreement 


Mary Garden has renewed her contract 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
for the season of 1913-14. Word to this 
effect was cabled from Paris by General 
Manager Campanini to Business Manager 
Bernhard Ulrich last Saturday. Miss Gar- 
den’s contract covers not only the twenty 
weeks’ season in Chicago and Philadelphia, 
but the Western tour which will duplicate 
that of last season. Campanini’s message 
also stated that he had arranged with Di- 
rector Henry Russell, of the Boston Opera, 
to mount three new operas and divide the 
expense between Chicago and Boston. One 
of these is to be Massenet’s “Werther” 
with Miss Garden in the cast. Miss Gar- 
den will probably be heard in a new work 
in one of her New York appearances at 
the Metropolitan next Winter 


Gatti-Casazza, Campanini and Henry 
Russell After New Operas 


Lonpon, May 24.—Director Henry Rus- 
sell, of the Boston Opera Company, has ar- 
ranged for a production of a musical ver 
sion, by Camille d’Erlanger, of Gerhardt 
Hauptmann’s poetical play, “Hannele.” It 
is reported here that Manager Gatti- 
Casazza, of the Metropolitan, is consider- 
ing the production of “Francesca,” an opera 


Entered at the Post Office at New York. N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


by Riccardo Zandonai, composer of “Con- 
chito,” based on d’Annunzio’s “Francesca 
da Rimini,’ and soon to receive its first 
hearing in Paris. Manager Campanini, of 
the Chicago Company, has an eye on Mon- 
temezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” libretto 
by Sem Benelli, recently produced with 
success at La Scala. It is reported from 
Milan that Mr. Hammerstein is to be ac- 
corded the rights to the Puccini operas for 
his new house in New York. 

Henry Hadley Conducts Own Works 

with London Symphony 


Lonpon, May 24.—Henry Hadley, the 
conductor of-the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, condutted the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra if a program of his own 
works at Queen's. Hall last night and was 
most favorably received. He was repeat- 
edly recalled after-the performance of his 
second symphony. The critics say that 
Mr. Hadley’s works have the freshness of 
youth and in general praise them highly. 
Mr. Hadley says that his romantic opera, 
“Seraphica,” based on Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy’s novel, will be produced in Amer- 
ica next Winter. 


Tina Lerner’s Next Tour Here 
Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist whose 
American season has just closed, has an- 
nounced that her next tour of America will 
not Occur until the season of 1914-1915 and 
not in 1913-1914, as previously announced. 
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RABINOFF MANAGER 
FOR CANADA OPERA 


Will Direct Strong National Or- 
ganization Succeeding the Mont- 
real Company 


1913 


Canada is to have a national opera com 
pany and Max Rabinoff will be the man- 
aging director. The season will open on 
November 17 next in Montreal. Backed 
by some of the dominion’s richest and 
most prominent men, this organization will 
have its center in Montreal, succeeding the 
Montreal Opera Company, and will give 
opera in Ottawa, Toronto and Quebec, and 
tour portions of the United States. Mr. 
Rabinoff will also take the organization to 
Cuba, Mexico and Guatemala. 

Already widespread enthusiasm, backed 
by willingness to subscribe to the season. 
has been shown in the work of the New 
York impresario who will give to Canada 
operatic productions of the first rank. 

Mr. Rabinoff states that he hopes it will 
be possible to arrange to have some of the 
principals of the Metropolitan and Chi 
cago Opera companies as guest artists of 
the Canadian company. As_ permanent 
members of the organization he has already 
secured some of the best known artists in 
the operatic world. A series of symphony 
concerts, with instrumental soloists of the 
first rank, will be a feature of the season 
of the Canadian opera, but the undoubted 
piece de résistance will be the “Saison 
Ballet Russe,” with Anna Pavlowa 

It is quite natural, since he is bringing 
this famous dancer and her company to 
America for the approaching season, that 
Mr. Rabinoff should see to it that she de 
votes a part of her stay to the patrons of 
his new enterprise. 

In Montreal the opera season will be 
reduced from twelve to eight weeks. Four 
weeks will be div'ded between Toronto, 
Ottawa and Quelhec. Then there will be 
engagements in citics of this country, not 
yet specified. The journey of the company 
to Cuba, Mexico and Guatemala will fol 
low. Twenty-six weeks in all will be the 
season. 

Mr. Rabinoff had this to say to a Musi- 
CAL AMERICA represcntative in regard to the 
enterprise: 

“My first aim will, of course, be to 
make the season artistically satisfying in 
the most rigid sense. The National Opera 
Company of Canada will not seek to make 
money. Yet I shall naturally do my best 
to bring the season to a close without our 
having lost any. But above all else we will 
give the very best opera. 

“Canada is a wonderful country—artisti 
cally as well as economically. One has to 
go a mighty long way to find again the cul 
ture, and appreciation and love of the 
higher forms of arts which impress one 
on meeting representative Canadians 
Already the subscription guarantees pledged 
justify the belief that the total will over- 
top the guaranty last year given the 
Montreal Opera Company, which we are 
succeeding. I am confident that, because 
of the superior brand of opera which will 
be offered, the general attendance will be 
very much increased. 

“Through the magnificent generosity of 
the widely known music patron. Col. Frank 
S. Meighen, Montreal has already been 
given opportunity to appreciate opera. The 
fine pioneer work by Albert Clerk-Jean- 
notte will also stand the National Opera 
Company of Canada in good stead. 

“| have just returned from Montreal, 
where steps have already been taken to 
enlarge the stage of His Majesty’s Theater 
where the performances will be given, and 
also to increase the seating capacity of the 
balcony. In a very few days I shall sail 
for Europe to close contracts with dis- 
tinguished artists and to arrange for 
novelties.” 

Max Rabinoff is perhaps best known in 
the United States generally for having in 
troduced to this country the art of Rus 
sian dancing as exemplified by Anna 


[Continued on page 7] 
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VENUS, MARS AND JUPITER NOW HAMMERSTEIN STARS 


In Fighting Armor, Impresario 
Exposes the Secrets of His Plan 
of Procedure—Gentle Advice for 
the City Club--How He Selects 
New Singers—Ticket Specula- 
tors as Factors in the Great 
Musical Uplift 


8 gptes HAMMERSTEIN will surely 
give opera this Winter, despite ru- 
mors to the contrary. He says so himself, 
and he insists that he will ‘give the right 
kind, plenty of it and: he will not have to 
beg for subscriptions. 

When a reporter for MusicaAL AMERICA 
called at his office in the Victoria Theater 
the impresario was in a most jovial mood. 
He was smiling when the reporter entered, 
but when he was asked for a verification 
or a denial of the rumor that he was plan- 
ning to produce “The Whip” in his new 
house and abandon opera for the. present 
the impresario broke out in a laugh. 

“Well,” he said, shrugging his shoulders, 
“I don’t know what I did while I was 
asleep, but last night I intended to give 
opera and I have had the same idea in 
mind all day. But don’t question me about 
what I did when I was asleep, 1 am not 
accountable for that.” Then, growing se- 
rious and leveling his finger across the 
table, he continued: “Yes, I am going to 
give opera and it’s going to be the right 
kind, you may rest assured of that. There 
will be plenty of stars and—— 

“Who are your stars?” asked the re- 
porter. ; ; 

Mr. Hammerstein leaned back in_ his 
chair and smiled through half a dozen 
rings of smoke before he decided to an- 
swer. Then, in all solemnity, he began: 
“Venus will be my leading soprano. Mars 
has shown remarkable improvement during 
the last season and will be heard at the 
opening night of opera. I have negotia- 
tions on with Jupiter, but the contract 1s 
not closed. 

Qualifies as to Age 


“Oh! Speaking of contracts, that re- 
minds me, did you see the letter my friends 
of the Metropolitan wrote to me? It was 
boyish of them to warn me. If this is a 
legal battle, why didn’t they have their 
lawyer communicate with my lawyer? 
They do not need to warn me. I am all 
of thirty-seven years old; so they do not 
need to treat me as if 1 were an infant. 
| euess I shall have to send them my birth 
certificate and a note from my dentist.” 
Here he bit off the end of his cigar and 
looked at the floor. “The note from my 
dentist will inform them that I have cut 
my eye teeth. 

“Well, they say this matter is in the 
hands of their lawyers. It’s a change of 
anatomy with me; it is at the feet of my 
lawyers and they are trampling all over it. 
Whenever I have tried to give opera- 

Here the reporter interrupted again with, 
“What are you going to produce next 
Winter?” 

Courtesy the Order of the Day 


The producer smiled again and with a 
sweep of both hands replied: “Again | 
must positively and courteously state that 


it is my duty and privilege to decline to 
answer your inquiry. I am the acme of 
politeness to-day. But I am not always 


the acme of politeness. You should see the 
crowds that come here to be engaged as 
‘Stars. 

“How do I treat them? Well, that isn’t 
a secret. Some of them I insult right off, 
if they insist that I engage them on the 
spot. I always try to be kind at first, but 
when they show me press clippings from 
Kokomo, Ind., I lose my temper. Any one 
can get press clippings on the road, but it 
is a different thing in New York. The 
singer must please the critics. Well, to go 
on about the people who apply for posi- 
tions. I tell from the way they talk. | 
don’t care a rap what their teachers say 
about them. I judge for myself. I can 
tell a voice after a five-minute conversa- 
tion. That is why I have been almost in- 
fallible in selecting stars. Some people 
talk from their stomachs and some from 
their hearts. Mind you, when I find a per- 
son that talks from the heart he or she 
gets a trial.” 

Then the impresario talked for some 
time on his different experiences with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. He talked 
about Chicago and the Manhattan affair. 
He said that he intended to give opera in 
Chicago, but was defeated by the Metro- 
politan after he had paid $5,000 on a site 
for an opera house on North Clark street. 
“But this is going to be a big fight,” he 
added, “and there is nothing I like quite 
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Oscar Hammerstein, in His Fighting Clothes, Consents to Talk for Publication 


(“Mirabile Dictu’’). 


as well as a good scrap. You know that 
when the Spartans attacked the Athenians 
they were told that their enemies would 
throw so many spears that the sun would 
be clouded, and the Athenians replied that 
they would ‘fight in the dark if that hap- 
pened.” 

“Ts Andreas Dippel to be associated with 
you in this venture?” asked the reporter. 


How Dippel Might Help 


Mr. Hammerstein’s face clouded when 
he replied. “I do not expect to discharge 
myself. All that Dippel could do to assist 
me would be to sign checks.” And again 


As Viewed from the Corner by Viafora 


he gave his opinion of the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. He gave 
his opinion jointly and severally. This line 
of discussion finally brought him up to the 
venture of the City Club. 

“T will give them some advice,” he said. 
“They should have a large orchestra. The 
function of the orchestra is to paper the 
house. They are the best distributors of 
free tickets obtainable. The City Club 
should engage an orchestra of at least two 
hundred. Each member will be able to dis- 
pose of a dozen tickets a night. If they 
get good musicians they can dispose of two 
dozen. The ticket distributing ability 


ee 


varies directly with the musical ability,” 

He arose and completed his advice wit! 
a sweeping gesture. “As for myself 
shall have a small orchestra. I do not in 
tend to give away any tickets. The publi 
will be glad to pay to come to my opera. 

Settling himself in his chair, he con 
tinued: “That brings us up to the question 
of the ticket speculator. I believe in him 
He is a good thing. It is a fact. He buys 
a certain number of tickets, goes out and 
tries to sell them. He gets people interest 
ed in opera; he advertises, and, lastly, 
those he can’t sell he gives away. That 
means a full house. The speculator is nex 
to the orchestra when it comes to distrib 
uting tickets. 

“No, I am not trying to make mone, 
out of opera. If I wanted to make money 
I would get some shoe laces and stand in 
front of Trinity Church and sell to the 
directors of the Metropolitan. I can make 
money other ways. Opera is art.” G. FE. 





Puccini Working on Two One-Act 


Operas 

Giacomo Puccini is at work on two new 
operas of the same length as “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci,” according 
to a London dispatch to the New York 
Herald, which adds that they will receive 
a New York hearing immediately upon 
their completion. These are undoubtedly 
the one-act operas referred to in a recent 
Paris dispatch to MusrcaL America. The 
libretto of one of them, by a_ young 
Frenchman, Didier Gold, tells a story of 
love and jealousy on board one of the 
boats that trade on the Seine, and the 
libretto of the other, by a young Italian, 
Valentino Soldani, treats of events in the 
life of Santa Margherita di Cortona. The 
two are said to require an utterly different 
style of treatment. 





Walter Damrosch in Italy 


Rome, May z24.—Walter Damrosch, con 
ductor of the New York Symphony So 
ciety, and Mrs. Damrosch left Rame to 
day for Florence and Venice. While in 
this city they visited the art galleries and 
churches and heard several Sunday con- 
certs at the Augusteum. 








A PHOTOGRAPHER’S WILL-0’-THE-WISP: SNAPPING THE ELUSIVE TOSCANINI 




















Catching a Tireless Conductor in a Moment of Relaxation—Arturo Toscanini (Left), “Snapped” with Lucrezia Bori and 


PERA-GOERS may find a certain de- 
gree of novel charm in the appended 
picture of three prominent figures at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, for snapshot 
photographs of Arturo Toscanini are a 
rarity. Of the other two musicians in the 
above group, Antonio Scotti has been such 
a continuously popular operatic figure that 
“kodak fiends” have no terrors for him, 
while Lucrezia Bori has won such public 
affection in her one American season that 
photographers have not been denied the 
opportunity of reproducing her charms. 
The eminent conductor, on the other hand, 
has succeeded in eluding the camera to a 
surprising extent. This may be due to the 


Antonio Scotti 


fact that he is seen less often in public 
than most of the leading lights of the op- 
era house, being a very busy man and of a 
somewhat quiet, retiring disposition. 

Thus it remained for Atlanta to “turn a 
trick” that New York was unable to ac- 
complish, and it was while the Metropolitan 
forces were appearing “en féte’ in the 
Southern city that a Musicat AMERICA 
photographer succeeded in “snapping” the 
noted maestro along with Sefiorita Bori 
and Mr. Scotti, the three artists being in a 
most exuberant mood. 

Particular interest is felt in Mr. Tos- 
canini at the present time, owing to the 
reports from Paris that he is not to return 
to the Metropolitan after the expiration 
of his present contract in 1915, but is to 


take the conductor’s desk at his former 
post, La Scala, in Milan. Such rumors 
are somewhat discounted by many New 
York musicians, who believe that such 
differences as Mr. Toscanini may have 
had with any of his Metropolitan col 
leagues were mere affairs of the moment. 
and not to be considered as possible rea- 
sons for a determination to leave the New 
York house, especially as’ the Scala would 
not be able to pay Mr. Toscanini the mu- 
nificent salary which he gets from the 
Metropolitan. The mere suggestion, how- 
ever, that there is a possibility of losing 
this giant of the baton has served to bring 
a fuller realization of what a sterling art- 
istic asset the Metropolitan has in Signor 
Toscanini. 
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The y Lack “‘Heart”’ 
Says Julia Culp 
of Modern Songs 


‘ew of the Works of Present-day 
Composers Appeal to the Fa- 
mous Dutch ‘“‘Lieder’’ Singer— 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms 
and Hugo Wolf Her Idols —A 
Tribute to Erich Wolff 


rULIA CULP has not yet become inured 
} to the American interview! It is still 
mething altogether strange to her, even 
the close of a four-months’ tour in the 
urse of which the American concert- 
ing public has made of her one of its 
ost cherished idols. 

“T do not like to talk about myself,” she 

rotests, “and in Europe | never have to.” 

So that the interviewer who is so fortun- 
te as to be granted an audience with the 
llustrious Dutch lieder singer needs must 

ssure her that it is not absolutely essen- 
ial that she talk about herself. After this, 

er initial American tour, a few first im- 

ressions of America as a musical nation 
will not go amiss. 

“Do I like your country? How could | 
help it!” she assured a MusicaL AMERICA 
man a day or two before her departure, on 

ie 20th, for Europe. “Your audiences are 

o warm, so enthusiastic! Intelligent? As- 
uredly. They seem to know instinctively 
what is good. I have just come from the 
Pacific Coast and I love your Western 
ities! San Francisco and Portland—beau- 
tiful! It makes me so very glad to come 
hack again next year, for I have been se 
pleased with everything.” 

Mme. Culp modestly divulged that, while 
it was not a new sensation for her to have 
success, yet the fact that this was a new 
conquest here in America, made it the 
more vivid and significant. 

“And Mrs. Sawyer has managed every- 
thing so well,” she continued, “it has been 
delightful !” 


Schubert, Schumann and Brahms 


Mme. Culp’s conceptions of the songs of 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms have met 
with the unanimous approval of critics the 
world over. “You want to know my likes, 
| suppose,” she proffered. “The modern 
omposers will want to be angry with me 
But I am aé conservative. The classics 
ind romantics are my métier, and how 
foolish it would be to attempt things to 
vhich I could not do justice. With me, I 
must assure you, there is only one condition 
under which I can do well and that is when 
| feel every note of a song. The masters, 
Schubert, the greatest of all song com- 
posers, Schumann, Brahms, Hugo Wolf, 
ire my idols, their songs the messages 
which I am fitted to deliver. My aim is to 
ing every song in my répertoire better and 
better each time I apnear.” 

Beethoven’s “Adelaide” and “lreudvoll 
ind leidvoll” and “Die Trommel gerthrt’ 
from his “Egmont” music have had a 
place on many of Mme. Culp’s programs 
from East to West, and musicians who 
have argued pro and con on_ the 
Master of Bonn” as a song composer, will 
ear with interest what Mme. Culp has to 
say on the subject. “ ‘Adelaide’ is to me 
the ‘sone of songs,” she declares. “One 
must stand breathless before its loftiness, 


In the West with Julia Culp, the Dutch Liedersinger. 
on the Afternoon of the Singer’s Appearance There. 














Above (Left to Right), Mme. Culp and Coenraad V. Bos, her Accompanist, in St. Louis 


Below (Left to Right), Daniel de Lange, Mme. Culp, Mrs. de Lange and Mr. Bos, 


at the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco, where the Artists Met Their Old Teacher and His Wife (Mr. de Lange is the noted director 
of the Conservatory in Amsterdam). In Portland, O., Mme. Culp, Mr. Mathes, Dutch Consul at Portland; Mme. Culp’s Maid, Mrs. 
Thomas, President of the Portland Musical Association, and Mrs. Mathes. 


its grandeur, its nobility of sentiment 
Such a song for bel canto, too! | am 
thrilled every time I sing it.” 

Did she not consider some of our modern 
song composers of equal rank with her 
chosen poets in tone? Most decidedly not 
“| sing some Richard Strauss songs, not 


many. Reger does not interest me much, 
nor do the.other present-day composers of 
lieder. Mr. Bos wants me to do new 


things and | am not opposed to anything, 
| am sure, that has the attributes of great 
art. But the composers of to-day have 
not melodies like Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms, whom I class together, or like 
Hugo Wolf. Wolf is not enough known 
in America. His humor is wonderful and 
next year I shall sing many more of his 
His harmonies are perhaps a little 
difficult for the ear, but the melody is 
there. And when one grasps it, one 1s en 
chanted 

“In the modern songs I miss what I will 
call ‘heart. ‘soul’ and ‘feeling. They do 


S( mes. 


not make me cry as do Schumann and 
srahms. You speak of Strauss’s ‘Befreit’ 
which | have sung here? A_ wonderful 
song, yes, but | cannot cry when I recall 
it to mind. Most modern songs lack natu 
alness; they are what the Germans call 
yesucht To my classic and romanti 
icder | add some folk-songs, among them 
several in English which | sang all ovet 
with success.” 


As to French Songs 


Having sung some Tschaikowsky in 
I'rench at one of her New York recitals 
and also some of the fragrant chanson 
ettes of Weckerlin, it is suggested that 
some of the Debussy songs might be ideal 
for Mme. Culp’s purposes. “I love to hear 
others sing them,” she tells you, “but | 


am not ready to do them myself. I may 
iry them some day, but again I feel that 
i spirit they are not for me. The same 


thing | hold about the songs of the othet 
modern French composers—very fine, but 


not in my style. Massenet, of course, is 
very pretty, but his songs are for the salon, 
their character unsuits them for any other 
use.” : 

But there has been one composer of our 
limes in whom Mme. Culp has placed im- 
plicit faith. That was the late Erich 
Wolff, who met an untimely end while here 
as her accompanist this Winter. “What a 
talent he had! He would have done 
ereater and greater things year by year, 
for I have watched his art grow. When | 
come again | shall singe his beautiful songs 
and then you shall judge for yourself if I 
am right in placing him as the most tal 
ented liederkomponist of our time.” 

Proud as she is of her Dutch origin, 
Mime. Culp admits that Holland possesses 
no song composers of rank to-day. If 
there were any, she would be the first to 
champion them. “But we still have painters 
whose work is of the first order,” she 
offers in patriotic self-consolation 


\. W. K. 





CENTURY OPERA COMPANY 
FINDS EAGER SUPPORTERS 


Fractional Shares of Stock to Be Sold 
to Accommodate Demand—Perfect- 
ing Plans of Organization 
Subscriptions of less than $1oo to the 
stock of the Century Opera Company will 
re accepted according to a decision this 
week of the City Club’s committee on 


popular opera. The City Club has agreed 
to act as trustee for subscribers holding 
fractional shares of $10 or multiples 


thereof, the club to hold and vote the stock 
lhe plan, it is explained, is in response to 
the demand of a large number who were 
eager to contribute to the support of the 
new company but who were unable to sub 
scribe to the amount of $100. 

\ list of large subscribers was given out 
by. the club committee last Saturday. 
Seven persons have subscribed for $1,000 
four for $500, three for $300, eight for 
$200 and about a score for $100. Many 
subscriptions have come from suburbs 
within thirty-five miles. 

The post-card canvass to discover the 
most popular opera has at present estab- 


lished this order “Aida,” “Tristan,” 
“Madama Butterfly,’ “Die | Walkure,” 
‘Tosca,” “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser.” 
There seem to be as many who wish to 
hear the operas in the original as in Eng 
lish. 

\mong the subscribers are For $1,000 
Ernest T. Carter, Samuel A. Lewisohn, 
Isaac N. Seligman, William Ross Proctor, 
Mrs. Robert Schwarzenbach, Edward 5S 
Harkness, W. V. Lawrence. 

Five hundred dollars—FE H. Outer 
bridge, Florence D. Schmidt, William D. 
Baldwin, James Douglas 

Three hundred dollars—Dr. S. Adolphus 
Knopf, John Frothingham, James Byrne 

Two hundred dollars—Lucy A. Kutz, 
F. B. Wiborg, Mrs. E. F. Slauson, Mrs 
Henry C. Plane, Morris Loeb, Charles 
Hathaway, David Williams, Clarence | 
Collins. 

Plans for the season of thirty weeks t 
be given at the Century Opera House, 
New York, beginning September 16, were 
outlined to the directors of the company at 
the Midday Club last Saturday by Milton 
and Sargent Aborn, who are to manage thi 
venture. The directors were guests of 
Otto H. Kahn. The plans were as an 
nounced in Musicat AMERICA last week 
The Abotns are making contracts with 


artists. Most of the American singers 
will be engaged before Milton Aborn sails 
for Europe on June 11 

The first regular trial of voices for the 
chorus of the Century Opera Company will 
be held at the opera house at 10:30 a. m 
on June 2. The trial for the ballet will not 
be held until July 

That American singers expect this in 
stitution to be an important factor in the 
promotion of native talent is evidenced in 
the large number who have applied to thi 
Century management for positions in thi 
company. Several hundred of these ap 
plications have been filed in the past ten 
days. While the board of directors intend 
to make it national in scope, the member 
ship of the Century organization is not t 
be confined to American singers, although 
native talent will be given the preference 
as far as possible. 


Julia Culp to Return on New Year’s Day 
Announcement was made last week that 
lulia Culp, the noted Dutch liedersinge? 
whose first American tour has been one of 
the outstanding events of the year, will re 
turn to America on January 1, 1914. Her 
tour will again be managed by Antonia 
Sawyer of New York. Mme. Culp sang 
more than forty engagements this season, 


appearing ten times in New York, four 
times in Boston, twice in Chicago, three in 
Cincinnati, and in Philadelphia, Denver, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Baltimore, 
Omaha, Montreal, St. Louis,. Columbus, 
Providence, Portland, San Francisco, Berke- 
ley, Kansas City, Cleveland and Seattle. 
Her reception in all of these cities, as has 
heen recorded in these columns, has been 
such that she will doubtless return to all 
‘f them next season. 


Saint-Saéns to Help Celebrate His An- 
niversary in England 

Lonvon, May 26.—Camille Saint-Saens is 
in London for the purpose of taking part 
in the celebration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the beginning of his musical 
He has written an oratorio, words 
by Hermann Klein, which will be produced 
at the Gloucester Cathedral 


career 


Pavlowa Denounces Ragtime Dances 
May 27.—Anna Pavlowa, the 


LONDON 27 
famous Russian classic dancer, is an en- 
emy of such popular modern ragtime dances 
as the “turkey trot” and the “tango.” 
“They are comic, grotesque, if you like,” 
she says, “but beautiful—never! They are 
frankly provocative, unwholesomely thrill- 
ing. They are not for young girls to dance.” 


rae eel pila eS Ss tte oat 
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“AMATO OF LIGHT OPERA STAGE”—GEORGE MACFARLANE 


Leading Baritone of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Company Tells How the 
Audience Leads the Way for the 
Singer in Appreciating Gilbert’s 
Clever Lyrics 


Bees the past four years thousands of 
New Yorkers have come to look forward 
eagerly to the annual Spring season of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company. Be- 
ginning with a “star-revival” of “The 
Mikado” in 1909 there developed an in- 
terest in the comic operas of the eighties, 
and the response with which they met 
proved to the Messrs. Shubert and Brady 
that there was good reason for presenting 
these masterpieces. Accordingly “Pina- 
fore,”. “Patience” and “The Pirates of 
Penzance” were mounted lavishly and with 
capable principals. Such artists as Fritz 
Scheff, Christie MacDonald, Viola Gillette 
and later Kate Condon and Cecil Cunning- 
ham and DeWolf Hopper, George Mac- 
Farlane, Arthur Aldridge and Arthur Cun- 
ningham have figured in leading parts and 
with one or two exceptions are members 
of the company at the present time. 

In fact these performances have re- 
deemed the desperately low estate into 
which comic-opera has fallen in late years. 
The so-called “musical comedies,’ a mis- 
nomer from both standpoints, patched to- 
gether by the “tone poets of Tinpan Alley” 
and their brother “book and lyric-writers 
have been reminded by the success of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan that a work in which 
there is real comedy and real music 1s not 
only ever-welcome but is what the public 
actually desires. 

The most recent revival has been that of 
“Tolanthe,” which began its engagement at 
the Casino Theater a few weeks ago. Gen- 
erally conceded to be the most difficult of 
the “Savoy operas” it made its way “over 
the footlights” at once and served to show 
the company at its best. 

Each one of these productions has 
brought to the notice of the public a true 
exponent of the existence in fact of a real 
“singing actor.” This is George MacFar- 
lane, probably the finest baritone on the 
American comic-opera stage to-day, an art- 
ist whose presence in the company has been 
of great importance. 

The character of this baritone’s work 
(he has aptly been called the “Amato of 
the comic-opera stage”) is of so high an 
order that it has called forth the praise of 
such eminent musicians as Kurt Schindler, 
conductor of New York’s “Schola Canto- 
rum,” and Alfred Hertz, the noted Wag- 
nerian conductor at the Metropolitan, be- 
sides several others almost equally well 
known. Where, then, did Mr. MacFarlane 
acquire his training, and where his unusual 
vocal ability? 

Over the luncheon-table at the Lambs’ 
Club the baritone related some of the in- 
cidents of his varied career to a MUSICAL 
AMERICA man last week. It began with a 
year in the minstrelsy, that famous school 
in which some of our best-known actors of 
to-day, among them Francis Wilson, Nat 
Goodwin and DeWolf Hopper had their 
training. Then he joined the Hopkins 
Stock company in Chicago. 

“There I played anything and everything 
from a butler to a ‘second lead.’ Character 
parts, all sorts of things, a splendid routine 
for a man who is to have a career. I have 
been in vaudeville and in several musical 
comedies prior to my joining the Gilbert 
and Sullivan Opera Company.” 

Mr. MacFarlane’s account of the prep- 
arations for “Iolanthe”’ gives one an idea 
of what it. means to produce an operetta of 
this type. “We were all worried about it, 
rehearsing it while we were giving ‘The 
Beggar Student,’ ‘The Mikado’ and ‘Pina- 
fore’ Everybody worked hard, but with 
indifferent results. On Saturday, before 
the Monday on which we were to open, 
Mr. Hopper and several of us others want- 
ed Mr. Shubert to postpone the premiére 
another week. ‘Put on “The Pirates” for 
a week,’ we suggested, but we were told 
that ‘Iolanthe’ must go on. And-,so it did. 
Now you can understand why we were all 
so eager to know that first evening just 


how it went from the audience’s view- 
point. 
“Our experience in this work proves 


again that one fails frequently in rehear 
sal to see how even master lines like these 
of Gilbert will be received. Take, for ex- 
ample, my speech in the first act: 

“My lord, I know no court of Chancery ; 
I go by Nature’s act of Parliament. The 
bees, the breeze, the seas, the rocks, the 
brooks, etc.’ 

“In the rehearsals I thought, as did my 
associates, that that was a very fine serio- 





—Photo by 
White 


A Group of Gilbert and Sullivan Portrayals: Above (Left to Right), George Mac- 


Farlane as “Captain Corcoran” in “Pinafore.” 


Below, as the “Mikado,” as 


“Strephon” in “Iolanthe” with Cecil Cunningham as “Phyllis”; With Viola Gil- 
lette (“Iolanthe”) and as “Captain Calverley” in “Patience” 


comic speech which, delivered properly, 
would bring the audience to its feet. But 
we forgot the ‘Eh?’ which Mr. Hopper as 
the Lord Chancellor utters as I finish these 
lines. That was the point and it had to be 
put before an audience to become apparent 
to us again. Again in my song, 
“In babyhood 
Upon her lap I lay; 
With infant food 
She moistened my clay,” 


the Lord Chancellor's remark, ‘Had that 
refreshment been denied,’ as I close the 
song, did not strike us; but when, on the 
opening nights, the house came down on it 
we saw it. So, too, there are many things 
which do not come out until the actual per- 
formance is on. These are but a_ few 
which illustrate the point.” 

Mr. MacFarlane takes the opportunity of 
saying a good word for his manager, the 
Messrs. Shubert and William A. Brady, 
whose kindly encouragement and intelligent 
co-operation have made possible the high- 
est point of efficiency in the entire com- 
pany. 

Regarding the role of the Major-general 
in “Jolanthe,” he says, “Of all the baritone 
parts in the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
this I consider the most exacting. The 
burden of the whole opera rests upon the 
fine points in this particular portrayal and 
I found that my work in character parts 
in the my ‘stock days’ in Chicago stand me 
in good stead in this case.” 

This company has made it a practice to 
tour the country each Winter, returning to 
several Eastern cities and finally to New 
York each Spring. Mr. MacFarlane is the 
authority for the statement that in no other 
company with which he has been associated 
is there such a splendid feeling of good- 
fellowship as in this one. In his four 
years’ membership he has become attached 
to it. There is no such thing as an under- 
current to be found in it and petty jeal- 
ousies are unknown. Of many of the prin- 


cipals Mr. MacFarlane speaks enthusias- 
tically, particularly De Wolf Hopper. 
“A wonderful artist and a fine man 
with a_ great. heart,’ the _ baritone 
went on to say, “and to the hum- 
blest member of the company as well 


as to the principals he is the most genial 
of men. When his song or speech is on he 
wants the stage for himself and all that 
goes with it, but when your turn comes he 
will make himself subordinate to you and 
will take as much pleasure in your success 
as in his own. His Gilbert and Sullivan 
characterizations are masterly.” This the 
public which has witnessed these perform- 
ances knows, but few of them know this 
inimitable Ko-ko as a singer. Mr. Mac- 
Farlane places himself on record as a be- 
liever in Mr. Hopper’s vocal gifts as well, 
for at a Lambs’ Gambol he reports having 
heard Mr. Hopper sing a “straight” song 
admirably. 


Mr. MacFarlane will be starred in the 
Fall with Viola Gillette in a play with 
songs. “It has been hard to make up my 
mind to leave the company, but I have no 
alternative. The play in which I am to ap- 
pear is a good one and in it I am to have 
several songs, some ‘straight,’ some char- 
acter. But I am happy to say that my ar- 
rangement is such that when the Gilbert 
and Sullivan Company reaches New York 
in the Spring of 1914 I am to return to it 
and appear in my roles again. You may 
be sure that this will be something that I 
shall look forward to all season.” 

A. W. K. 


GUSTAV STRUBE FOR 
PEABODY FACULTY 


Noted Composer and Conductor to 
Teach at Baltimore School, Suc- 
ceeding Late O. B. Boise 


BALTIMORE, May 26.—An announcement 
of especial interest is made by Harold Ran- 
dolph, director of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, that he has appointed Gustav 
Strube, the composer and conductor, to be 
head of the department of harmony and 
composition at the Peabody. Mr. Strube 
succeeds the late Otis Bardwell Boise, who 
held the post for ten years prior to his 
death. 

The appointment will not only offer ex- 
ceptional opportunities to Mr. Strube but 
it will undoubtedly make a valuable acqui- 
sition to the already strong teaching staff 
of the school. Since his arrival in Amer- 


ica Mr. Strube has come into the 
foremost ranks of the eminent con- 
temporary composers. He is a_ native 


of Germany, having been born in An- 
halt, where his father was a town musician. 
He entered the Leipsic Conservatory as a 
pupil of Brodsky in violin, Kechendorf in 
piano and Jadassohn and Reinecke in com- 
position. Twenty-two years ago he came 
to America to fill an appointment as one 
of the first violinists of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and later he was made 
conductor of the Promenade Concerts of the 
orchestra, which positions he relinquishes 
to make Baltimore his headquarters as a 
member of the Peabody faculty. In Oc- 
tober, however, Mr. Strube will conduct 
the orchestra at the Worcester Festival as 
has been his custom in previous years. He 
is a prolific composer and has written for 
almost every instrument and every combina- 
tion of instruments. 


VON ENDE STUDENTS 
WIN PRIZE MEDAI 


Presentation of Awards Featu » 
of Commencement Concert 
at Waldorf-Astoria 


“This is not a finishing ceremony, 
the commencement of your careers as n 
sengers of artistic ideals.” Such is a 
scription of the annual concert of the \ 
Ende School of Music, at the Waldorf- 
toria, New York, on May 26, as it was gi 
by Dr. Maxiimilian P. E. Groszmann in 
address to the prize-winning students of | 
progressive institution. The speaker wat 
ly praised the policy of the school in gi 
its pupils “artistic training and ideals, co 
bined with business common sense, on 
ethical basis.” 

The students to whom Dr. Groszma 
awarded the medals in the annual comp. 
tion of the school were the followi: 
Piano department, gold medal, Margue: 
Bailhé; silver medal, Maximilian K 
larsky. Singing department, Ottilie Sc! 
lig; silver medal, Helen Tuck. Violin ; 
partment, gold medal, Sergei Kotlars! 
silver meda!, Harold Micklin. Theory | 
partment, silver medal, Lena Golden. Th: 
awards had been decided after a competiti 
held last week, each decision being based 
points for various merits. A represen: 
tive body of musicians made up the co 
mittee of judges, including Franz X. Are: 
Adriano Ariani, Homer N. Bartlett, M 
Bendix, Walter L. Bogert, J. van Bro 
hoven, Hans van den Burg, Clarence Di 
inson, Alexander Lambert, Daniel Greg: 
Mason and Arthur Whiting. 

There was no phase of the evening’s p: 
ceedings which caused more general 
joicing than the presentation of a jewel 
lavalliere to Edith Evans, the gifted me: 
ber of the Von Ende piano faculty, who | 
been the accompanist at the concerts of t! 
school. Anyone who has followed th: 
events could not help being impressed wit 
the exceptionally sympathetic accompa 
ments of Miss Evans, together with h 
indefatigable devotion to the task of len 
ing pianistic support to the various bu 
ding musicians of a busy school. | 
Luther Halsey Gulick, who made the pr« 
entation address, paid a tribute to a 
companists in general and to Miss Eva: 
in particular, and he left thoughtless co: 
cert goers food for reflection in his closin: 


words: “The program says simply, ‘Miss 
Edith Evans at the piano.’ Have y 
noticed what she has given to us t 
night ?” 


Taking up the remainder of the progran 
was a concert program by the prize-winne: 
and other talented pupils, along with splen 
did performances by the Bach Class and th 
Von Ende Violin Choir, under the bato 
of the musicianly director of the schoo! 
Herwegh von Ende. Miss Bailhé aroused 
much enthusiasm with her Chopin E Maj: 
Nocturne and the Thirteenth Liszt Rha; 
sodie. The excellence of Miss Schillig’ 
vocal attainments was evidenced in he: 
aria from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc 
while Sergei Kotlarsky proved that he is 
finished artist in the first movement of t! 
Brahms concerto. 

Other worthy performances were Mauri 
Redderman’s playing of the Chopin “Re\ 
lutionary” Etude; Philip Feinne’s Staccat 
Etude of Rubinstein; Jacob Rittenband 
the slow movement and finale of the Bru: 
G Major Concerto; Elsie Wiswell in tl 
Paderewski E Minor Variations and Fugu: 
Bemberg’s “Valse des Baisers,” by Lillia 
Parker, and Maximilian Kotlarsky’s playin 
of the Liszt Fourteenth Rhapsodie. 

Some of these numbers were heard in t! 
recital of Mr. von Ende’s violin pupils 
the school on May 22. In addition, tl 
Vieuxtemps Air Varié, op. 22, was given 
commendable performance by young M 
Micklin; Harry and Jacob Gitnick show: 
talent in De Beriot concertos and Samu: 
Ollstein’ was heard effectively in tl 
Paganini Fantasie, “Moise,” on the 
string. A. & C 





Mme. Méré Ends Successful Season 


At the close of a brilliant season, durit 
which she filled engagements with the lars 
est orchestras, clubs and in private recita 
Mme. Yolanda Méré, the noted Hungaria: 
pianist, sails June 10 in order to fill a num 
ber of European engagements prior to tak 
ing a vacation. Mme. Méré will return t 
the United States next season under th 
management of Charles L. Wagner. 








Italian furniture. 


Musical America. 





To Sublet for the Summer, located right off 5th Ave. in the 30’s—LARGE 
STUDIO 58 feet long. Hung in rich silk damask. 
A most beautiful room. Can be had separately or in connec- 
tion with a suite of two rooms and bath. References required. Address X Y Z, 


Oak woodwork. Old 
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SAYE'S ART STIRS 
OPEN-AIR THRONG 


Felgian Violinist Plays Before 
Great Audience in California’s 
Greek Theater 


Bureau of Musical America, 
376 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
May 17, 1913. 


\ UCH has been said and written about 


the wonderful open-air Greek Thea- 


which was donated to the University of 
lifornia by William Randolph Hearst. 

e theater is located in the Berkeley Hills 

the university campus and it 1s sur- 
unded by stately eucalyptus trees whose 
igrant odors permeate every corner of 
large auditorium. 

The seating capacity of 7,500 is often 

ced to the limit, as there is a ready pub- 

response when artistic presentations of 

y sort are made here. The recital by 
ugen Ysaye, the famous Kelgian violin 

in these picturesque surroundings, 
ved an event of considerable  signili- 
ince. The violinist was accompanied by 
aul Steindorff’s symphony orchestra, and 

e program opened with Beethoven's 

emont” Overture by the orchestra, fol- 
wed by a concerto by Viotti. ‘Lhe mas 

and his son, Gabriel Ysaye, w.th M. 
imille Decreus at the piano, gave six 
iets, the two instruments blending per- 
fectly. The last number, Beethoven’s Con- 
erto, brought out the full artistic power 
both violinist and orchestra, and the 
idience was loath to see Mr. Ysaye leave 
iter this number. 

Manager R. E. Johnston, of New York, 
aid his first visit to the theater on this 
ccasion and expressed his delight over the 
.uditorium. Prof. W. D. Armes, chair- 
nan of the music and dramatic committee 
f University of California, who manages 
the Greek Theater, is preparing a book on 
the history of this unique edifice. 

Ysaye played his farewell program at the 
Scottish Rite Auditorium to a_ sold-out 
ouse on Sunday afternoon. It was the 
est as well as the longest program that 

has presented in his four San Francisco 
mcerts. Beethoven’s Sonata in G Major 
vas beautifully executed, followed by two 
haconnes, first by Vitali with organ ac- 
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The First California May Music Festival in the Greek Theater at Berkeley—Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade” Given Under the 


Direction of Paul Steindorff by the Berkeley Oratorio Society. Regina Vicarino Is the Soloist, and Roland Paul, 


Tenor, Is Seated Beside Her 


concluding program number was the Wien 
iawski Concerto No. 2 in D Minor. 

A demonstration of enthusiasm was 
shown Ysaye at the close of the program, 
the artist responding with many encores. 
This was the closing concert of Manager 
Greenbaum’s successful season. 

Herbert Riley, the ‘cellist of this city, 
was enthusiastically received as_ soloist 
with the McNeill Club in Sacramento on 

















From Left to Right: Prof. 


mpaniment and the second by Bach for 
olin alone. 

Gabriel Ysaye was heard again with his 
ither in Handel’s G Major Sonata. The 


Paul Steindorff, M. Ysaye, His Son Gabriel, Manager 
R. E. Johnston, Prof. W. D. Armes and Henry Heyman 


May 6. Besides his work with a large 
class of pupils he has filled many concert 
engagements this season. 

Audrey Beer, pianist, recently appeared 





ORIGINAL MUSIC PRESENTED 
Prominent Baltimore Composers Have 
Hearing at the Florestan Club 





BALTIMORE, May 26.—The third and last 
lanuscript evening of the season was given 
it the Florestan Club, May 20, before a 
arge attendance of members. The com- 
positions proved highly meritorious. The 
program was as follows: 

_ Theodor Hemberger, string quartet; Theodor 
Hemberger, first violin; Franz ine Born 
Schein, second violin; Charles H, Bochau, viola; 
\lfred M. Furthmaier, ’cellist. Walter G. Charm 


uury, “Lullaby.” and “The Water Lily,” for bari- 


tone, sung by S. Taylor Scott, accompanied by the 
omposer. W. G. Owst, “Allegro Appassionata’”’; 
Emmanuel Wad, “Adagio,” both works for ’cello, 
played by Bart Wirtz, the accompanists being re 
spectively Howard R. Thatcher and Emmanuel 
Wad. Abram Moses, “Barcarolle,” for violin, 
played by the composer, accompanied by Howard R. 


Thatcher. Harold D. Phillips, ‘“‘Scherzo,”’ for 
piano, played by George F. Boyle. 

W. G. Owst, the secretary of the Flor 
estan Club, is well known as a music critic, 
musician and composer. He is represented 
on the program by his composition, “Alle 
gro Appassionata,” for ‘cello W.J.R 





New York Library Accepts Gilbert and 
Sullivan Fund 


Through E. H. Anderson, director of the 
New York Public Library, the trustees of 
the institution sent word last week to the 
Shuberts and William A. Brady that they 
would accept the offer of the proceeds of a 
special matinée of “Iolanthe” at the Casino 
Theater to be used as a fund called the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Fund, for the purchase 
of a collection of authentic works and man- 
uscripts relating to the life and labors of 
the English librettist and composer. 





in a successful recital in the large ball- 
room of the Hotel Oakland. The audi- 
ence was rewarded by a program embrac- 
ing the works of the best composers. 

In appreciation of their teacher’s work 
in training them for the thirty two-hand 
performance of the “Semiramide” over- 
ture, as arranged by Czerny, the pupils of 
George Kruger recently presented him 
with a marble bust of Beethoven 

Godfrey Price, bass soloist of the 
“Mountain Ash” Choir for four seasons, 
recently appeared before an enthusiastic 
audience in the Native Sons Hall, the pro 
gram consisting of [nglish and Welsh 


songs lle was assisted by Mrs. F-lerbert 
Ik. Brace, contralto; Mrs. Grace Ohnimus, 
elocutionist, and Mrs. Robert M. Hughes 
at the piano. Mrs. Hughes’s work at the 
piano was delightful KV 


BERNTHALER RETURNS 
FOR PITTSBURGH SEASON 


Will Conduct Another Series of Summer 
Concerts at Schenley Garden— 
“Titanic” Symphonic Poem Heard 


PittspurcH, May 25.—Carl Bernthaler, 
who has bcen in Germany for nearly a year, 
has returned to Pittsburgh and is reorganiz 
ing the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, which 
is soon to begin another series of Summer 
concerts at the Schenley Garden. Mr. 
Bernthaler has made these affairs not only 
successful musically, but profitable. Frank 
Rudy will be the manager \s was the 
case last season, prominent Pittsburgh sing- 
ers and choral organizations will participate 
in the programs. Negotiations are under 
way to have one of the leading choral or- 
ganizations of the city appear with the or- 
chestra on the opening night, June 21. 

The first performance of Silas G. Pratt’s 
symphonic poem, “A Tragedy of the Deep,” 
in memory of the heroic musicians and 
others who died in the Titanic disaster, was 
given yesterday at the Unitarian Church in 
the East End. The composer and Mrs. 
Pratt occupied positions at the first piano 
and were assisted by Marie Rutledge and 
Herbert Finkelhor at the second piano. A 
description of this very musical work has 
already been given in MustcAL AMERICA. 
It is a composition that will, perhaps, be 
more thoroughly enjoyed in years to come 
than it is now. 

That Pittsburgh is taking more interest in 
music than ever before cannot be denied. 
During Independence week, forty-two 
children’s choirs of fifty voices each or 
more than 2,000, will take part in the 
“Children’s Day” festival in Exposition 
Hall. Some of the most prominent singers 
of the city have been organizing choirs and 
particularly those engaged in church work 

An event of interest last night was the 
presentation of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 


by the choir of Christ Methodist Episcopal 
Church under the direction of Ernest Lunt. 
The soloists were Sue Harvard, soprano; 
Anna G. Bohn, contralto; FE. Earl Years- 
ley, tenor; Joseph Edwards, of Manchester 
Cathedral, England, baritone. W. W. Faw- 


« 


cett presided at the organ. m &. o 








Jean Marie 


MATTOON 


Not alone a Leschetizky 
pupil—-there are many such 
but a Leschetizky teacher 
who had taught in Vienna 
under the direct supervision 
of the great teacher him- 
self. 
Anunusual honor because of 
unusual ability——ability to 
define and develop the 7n- 
dividuality of every student 
upon the lines of the Les 
chetizky System. 





Miss Mattoon is now a 
member of the Faculty of 
The von Ende School of 
Music, and will give a 
CONDENSED 
LESCHETIZKY 
COURSE 
During the Six Weeks 
Summer Session 
July 14th to August 23d 


The von Ende 
School of Music 


58 West 90th Street 
New York 


Summer Session Catalogue 
No. 4 Sént on application. 
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SMALL PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA DEFICIT 


Receipts for Last Season Show In- 
crease Over Preceding Year— 
Officers Re-Elected 


Bureau of Musical America, 
» No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, May 26, 1913. 


. TF the annual meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Association, held last 

week at the residence of Alexander van 
Rensselaer, Mr. Van Rensselaer was re- 
elected president, the other officers, the ex- 


ecutive committee and the directorate also 
being retained, with the addition of John 
F. Braun, to the executive committee and 
the board of directors. The financial re- 
port disclosed the fact that the deficit this 


year amounts to $5,421.31, after the guar- 
antee fund has been taken into considera- 
tion. Without the guarantee the deficit for 
1912-13 amounts to $48,976.31, as compared 
with $54,390.13 for the previous season. 
The total receipts for 1912-13 were $121,- 
907.20, while those for the season prévious 
were $106,276.08. 

Zipporah Rosenberg, mezzo soprano, who 
was one of the soloists with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra last season, met with pro- 
nounced success at a recital which she gave 
in the Central M. E. Church, Bridgeton, 
N. J., last Wednesday evening, on which 
occasion she was assisted by Henry Lu- 
kens, the pianist and accompanist of this 
city. Miss Rosenberg also recently sang 
for the Woman’s Club, of Media, and at 
the Ogontz School for Girls. 

A large audience was present last Sat- 
urday evening at a concert given in Con- 
vention Hall, under the management of 
Mme. Eugenia von Boos, for the benefit of 
the North American Outing Fund and the 
Evening Telegraph Free Ice Fund. The 
principal artist was to have been Mme. Ger- 
ville-Réache, but the famous contralto sent 
word at the last moment that she would be 
unable to appear and her place was accept- 
ably taken by Bertha Brincker d’Albites, 
contralto, formerly a choir singer in this 
city and who has had marked success in 
opera abroad. She sang an aria from “Lu- 
crezia Borgia” and Hildach’s “Lenz,” with 
several encore selections. Especially note- 
worthy was the playing of Arthur Hart 
mann, the distinguished violinist, who also 
resided in Philadelphia when a boy, begin 
ning his musical career in this city, where 
he is a great favorite. Others who ap 
peared were George Rofovoy, ’cellist ; mem- 
bers of the ‘Sunday Sthool Convention 
Chorus, under the direction of H. C. Lin 
coln, and the Philadelphia Boys’ and Girls’ 
Orchestra, John Curtis, Jr., conductor. 

Susan Lear Schmolze, soprano, a pupil 
of W. Palmer Hoxie and Milton Born 
stein, violinist, pupil of J. W. F. Leman, 
were heard in an interesting recital in 
Greek Hall, at Wanamaker’s, recently. Miss 
Schmolze received deserved applause for 
her rendering of songs by Hyde, Lehman 
and Arditi, an aria from “Carmen” and a 
group of three songs by Earl Beatty, a lo 
cal composer, who, with Harry Baraty, 
played the accompaniments of the program. 
Mr. Bornstein’s principal numbers were 
Concerto No. 22, A Minor (first move- 
ment) Viotti-David. “Scénes de*la Czar- 
da,” Hubay, and shorter selections by 
Handel, Bach and Beethoven. Pupils of 
Mr. Hoxie and Mr. Leman presented an 
extensive program in the auditorium of the 
Central Y. M. C. A. May 17, in addition to 
a number of solos, there being selections 
by the violin ensemble, the Hermes Male 
Quartet and a chorus of female voices. 

The Symphony Orchestra Society of St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, under the di- 
rection of J. W. F. Leman, presented an 
attractive program at an invitation mu- 
sicale given in that church last Thursday 
evening. The orchestra, which is com- 
posed of forty pieces, was assisted by Jenny 
Kneedler Johnson, soprano, and the Bar- 
tram Male Quartet, consisting of Edward 
B. Stanley, Dr. J. B. Becker, R. Sommerton 
Stanley and Joseph Briggs. 

Frederick Hahn, one of Philadelphia’s 
most popular violinists, with the assistance 
of Betsy Wyers, pianist, and Eva Wycoff, 
soprano, gave a highly successful con- 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 4th 


Recital of Compositions of 


Louis Arthur Russell 


Mr. Russell will be assisted by: Jessie Marshall 
and Beth Tregaskis, Sopranos; Anna Benedict, 
Contralto; Samuel Craig, Tenor; Ernest Van 
Nalts, Basso; Misses Alma Holm, Louise Schwer, 
Ethel Pursel and Myra Lyle, Pianists, and Robert 
Griesenbeck, Violinist. 


Assembly Studio Hall, 8th Floor, CARNEGIE HALL 


Invitation Cards, $1.00, admitting Two 








cert at Erie, Pa., last Tuesday evening. 

Israel Vichnin, the eight-year-old pianist, 
who is a pupil of Richard Zeckwer, was 
one of the principal attractions at a recital 
given by pupils of Mr. Zeckwer in Grif- 
hth Hall, May 17, playing the first move- 
ment from Beethoven’s C Major Concerto, 
with Mr. Zeckwer at the second piano. 
Master Vinchin was born in New York 
City but came to this city with his parents 
when three years of age and at that time 





and both Miss Voshage and Mr. Berry were 
well received. 

A long and interesting program was pre: 
sented last Saturday evening at the eighty- 
second concert by pupils of the Leefson- 
Hille Conservatory of Music in Wither- 
spoon Hall, the participants being Elizabeth 
tlarrison, Ruth Nathanson, Ida Witkin, 
Elasa Loeb, Martha E. Pettitt, Dorothy 
Neebe, J. Virginia Brown, Helen Cubbage 
and Fanny Loos, pianists; Jacob Simkins, 


Photo by W. S. Ellis, Phila. 


Ethel Marriott Jones, as ‘‘Yum Yum” in ‘‘The Mikado.’’ As a Member of the Savoy Opera 
Company, Composed of Prominent Philadelphia Society Amateurs, She Made a Distinctly 
Favorable Impression in Last Week’s Performances at the Broad Street Theater 


started to study with Mr. Zeckwer, who, 
because of his extraordinary talent, teaches 
him free of charge. 

The augmented choir of the Lutheran 
Church of the Incarnation of West Phila 
delphia sang Mendelssohn’s “Hymn _ of 
Praise” at its seventh annual May Festival 
Service last Wednesday evening, the choir 
consisting of sixty-five volunteer singers, 
being assisted by Helen F. Voshage, so- 
prano, and Howard K. Berry, tenor, with 
the Rev. Hathan R. Melhorn, pastor of the 
church, as conductor. Mrs. Edward C. 
Wesselhoeft, pianist, and Rees J. Frescoln, 
organist, played the symphony introduc- 
tion. The choruses were sung with excel- 
lent rhythm and expression, the ensemble, 
“Ye Nations,” which showed the results of 
admirable training, being especially well 
done. The duet with choral accompani- 
ment, “I Waited for the Lord,’ was very 
acceptably sung, the solo parts being taken 
hy Edna B. Ayres and Mrs. Charles P. 
Ives, first and second soprano respectively, 


violinist; Mary Monroe Decker, Mary B. 
Hastings, Helen Gillette and Willard Corn- 
nan, vocalists; the Ladies’ Chorus and 
Master George Zavidon, a talented boy vio 
linist, who substituted for David Cohen. 
Piano pupils of the Leefson-Hille Con- 
servatory who have fulfilled the require- 
ments and are entitled to teachers’ certif- 
icate are Helen K. Cubbage, of Philadel- 
phia; Mildred Bray, of Vineland, N. J., 
and Elisabeth H. Mayhew, Elmer, N. J. 
Livinia Grant and  Lavenia Wentzell 
were awarded prizes for the _ best 
work in harmony. Martha Pettitt, for- 
merly a pupil of the school, has been en- 
gaged as a member of the faculty, in the 
piano department. The presentation of 
certificates on Saturday evening was made 
by Robert Schurig, who also made an in- 
teresting address, in which he dwelt partic- 
ularly upon the Wagner centenary. The 
examiners were Frederick Maxson, Her- 
man Kumme and Julius Leefson. 


ARTHUR L. TuBpss. 





WOMAN COMPOSER FINDS 
EAGER RECITAL HEARERS 


Amy Titus Worthington Introduces Her 
Works with Mme. Burns-Roure and 
Umberto Sorrentino 


There were 650 enthusiastic hearers on 
the ball room floor and a hundred or so in 
the boxes at the Hotel Plaza on May 206, 
when Amy Titus Worthington made what 
was practically her New York concert de- 
but, in a recital which introduced several of 
her compositions. Mrs. Worthington is a 
daughter of Judge Robert C. Titus and her 
musical education was acquired both in this 
country and abroad. Among the patrons 
for her concert were Secretary of State 
Bryan and Mrs. Bryan. 

For the principal novelty of the pro- 
gram, Mrs. Worthington played her piano 
suite, “A Dream of Life,” with the various 
numbers interpreted choreographically by 
Edith Butts, a classic dancer. The com 
position was found to be pleasingly melodi- 
ous. Three of the composer’s Scotch songs 
were delivered by Mme. Estelle Burns- 
Roure, the attractive mezzo-soprano. These 
were “I Dreamed,” “Bonnie Bell” and 
“Sing On, Sweet Thrush,” and Mme. Burns- 
Roure made the most of their good quali- 
ties. The mezzo-soprano also delighted the 
auditors with her dramatic delivery of 


“Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” and with a 
variety of artistic songs, including “The 
Cuckoo,” by Liza Lehmann; Mrs. Beach’s 
“The Year’s at the Spring;” the Debussy 
“Fantoches” and Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata.” 

Much applause was given to the young 
tenor, Umberto Sorrentino, this being his 
fifth appearance at the Plaza this season. 
His “Ridi Pagliacci” aroused much enthusi- 
asm, while his “I Hear You Calling Me” 
and the lilting “Tarantella Sincera” were 
equally to the liking of the audience. Mr. 
Sorrentino has been engaged for a tour with 
Mrs. Worthington, including appearances in 
Washington and Buffalo. Philip Sipser was 
the sympathetic accompanist of the evening 


Max Zach as a Musical Comedy Com- 
poser 


St. Louis, May 24.—Many St. Louisans 
had their first opportunity to hear the 
compositions in lighter vein by Max Zach 
when the Harvard Club, of this city, pre- 
sented a musical farce on last Wednesday 
night and again last night at the Sunset Inn. 
The occasion was the celebration for the 
\ssociated Harvard Clubs, which assembled 
here yesterday and to-day, and was the 
source of much merriment. The lyrics, 
written by Eugene Angert, were extremely 
bright and Mr. Zach had composed some 
very catchy music for them. He con- 
ducted the performance both evenings. 


H. W. C. 


GRISWOLD SINGS IN 
GALA BERLIN OPER! 


American Basso Distinguishe 
Himself in Performance in Hono: 
of Royal Wedding 


Bertin, May 24.—Putnam Griswold, t 
famous American basso, has been a hero 
the operatic side of the festivities in co; 
nection with the marriage of the Kaise: 
daughter, the Princess Victoria Luise. 
Griswold sang the King in last night’s ga 
performance at the Royal Opera of “L. 
hengrin.” Always a favorite of the En 
peror, Mr. Griswold was invited to sit 
this role before he left New York after h 
season at the Metropolitan Opera Hous 
and he is highly appreciative of the hon 
conferred upon him. He is the first Ame: 
ican to sing the part of King Henry in Be: 
lin, where he formerly was a member « 
the Royal Opera. 

“I consider this about the biggest con 
pliment that the Emperor could pay a 
American singer,’ said Mr. Griswold bx 
fore the performance. 

“Lohengrin” had been given a splendi 
new setting for the occasion, and beside 
Mr. Griswold the cast included Rudolp! 
Berger, in the title role, and Mme. Mar 
garete Arndt-Ober as Ortrud, both o 
whom have been engaged for next seaso: 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Frau 
lein Hafgren Waag was the Elsa. 

The audience at last night’s performan 
was as brilliant as could well have bee 
conceived, even under the extraordinar 
circumstances. The royal bride _herseli 
who had selected the opera, was of cours 
present with Prince Ernest of Cumberland 
whom she married to-day. The Kaiser wa: 
warm in his praises of the performanc: 
saying he had never witnéssed such an ex 
cellent one of “Lohengrin” in this city. Ap 
plause was forbidden, but otherwise Mr 
Griswold would have certainly have r« 
ceived an ovation for his singing of the 
“King’s Prayer.” 

The American basso has been invited t 
sing in “The Huguenots,” the opera select 
ed by Kaiser Wilhelm to celebrate on Jun 
16 the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
accession to the throne. 
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HENRI SCOTT 


Basso 


of the 


CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 
OPERA COMPANY 


received his vocal and operatic 
training from 


OSCAR 


SAENGER 


Asa 


Maker of Operatic 
Careers 





Mr. Saenger has made 
a record approached 
by no one in America 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 

If I were to tell you that a well-known 
musician and teacher who takes a cottage 
every year on the Jersey coast for a few 
select pupils decided not to do so this year 
because he was afraid that war might 
break out with Japan and the shore be 
bombarded, you would no doubt laugh and 
say that the Summer is at hand with the 
accompanying Silly Season. But let me 
assure you that it is a fact and at the same 
time let me remind you that some years 
ago, when hostilities were imminent with 
Spain, after the blowing up of the Maine, 
a large number of cottages on the seashore 
were not rented and the hotels suffered, 
because people were afraid a Spanish fleet 
might cross the ocean and destroy the sea- 
side resorts, not to speak of New York. 

Let the fearsome music teacher take 
courage. Even if war should break out did 
not Andrew Carnegie, before he sailed for 
Icurope, the other day, state that he was 
personally ready to shoulder a musket? 
That should calm all fears of disastrous 
consequences—though where dear Andy is 
going to get his musket, and what he will 
do with it after he has shouldered it, he 
did not explain, nor did he explain where 
he was going to get the ammunition. 

Personally, I would be less afraid of the 
Japs than of Andrew and the musket or of 
meeting the convoy of medicated milk 
which is now on its way to Ishpeming, 
Mich., to become Exhibit A in “Teddy” 
Reosevelt’s action for libel against the 
reckless editor who during the heat of the 
last campaign printed that “Teddy,” when- 
ever he got cold feet, drank too much hot 
Scotch ! 

Anyway, there is less fear for people who 
get their living with music from a com- 
plication with the Japanese than there is 
that business may not be as good this Fall 
as it generally is, should the tariff question 
remain unsettled. That will affect the 
people who have the money to spend for 
opera and concerts and musical tuition for 
their children. 

The declaration of the representatives of 
the Women’s Musical Clubs who have in- 
duced the City of Los Angeles to offer 
$10,000 for an opera by an American com- 
poser, that the plot must not be an im 
moral one, has excited more comment in 
the press than the offer of the prize itself. 

It should also be stated that the conven- 
tion of these women’s clubs, recently held 
at Chicago, took up the question of the im- 
inoral songs which are sung in some caba- 
rets and in many of the vaudeville theaters. 
This movement of the women is timely and 
shows the truth of what your editor 
preached in his now well-known interview 
in the New York Times, namely, that the 
ereat uplift, not only in music and the arts, 
but in the general cause of good taste and 
sound morals, will come through the ac- 
tion of individual women, not necessarily 
of wealth, but public-spirited and of social 
standing. , 

The question as to the morality of the 
plot of an opera or of a drama is a large 
one. It depends upon the point of view. 
Che point of view of the Latin peoples, for 
instance, is very different from the point 
of view of the Northern and Protestant 
races in* Europe and of the people in the 
United States. 

Much, also, depends upon the treatment. 
If the story be told in such a way as to 
incite to morality, then good is accom- 
plished. If, on the other hand, vice is 
made attractive or the story is told simply 
to arouse the curiosity of the _ prurient- 
minded, then it makes for immorality. 

In a general way, however, it may be 
said that while everything in life has its 
place under proper treatment upon the mu- 
sical or dramatic stage, there has always 
been a strong tendency on the part of 
librettists, composers and dramatists to win 
favor by selecting themes which deal only 


with the horrible, the nasty or the impure. 

Now, the horrible and the nasty and the 
impure have their place and purpose, or 
they would not be part of life. But it is 
not all that there is to life, and hence their 
persistent presentment is misleading, espe- 
cially to young people. 

On the other hand, let us not be misled 
and believe that we are going to make 
people moral by concealing what is repre- 
hensible, glossing it over, or denying its 
existence. There can be nothing more im- 
moral or destructive to the cause of good 
morals than the presentation of life as it is 
not—which is especially true of many dra- 
mas which present villainy as the particular 
characteristic of gentlemen who wear silk 
hats, smoke cigarettes and appear in patent 
leather boots, while honesty is presented as 
the heirloom of the workingman and virtue 
‘is confined to the working girl. 

2-9 


Here it may not be amiss to refer to the 
large amount of newspaper notoriety which 
has been given to the musical cabarets with 
their Tango dances, whose suppression 
Mayor Gaynor made a manly etfort to ac- 
complish. 

The general tenure of the articles which 
referred to them was that they proved that 
there is a decided tendency to gross im- 
morality in our large cities—especially in 
New York. I think it simply showed that 
in any large cosmopolitan city there will be 
an artificial decorum which is liable to be 
broken through by people who will rush to 
the other extreme. 

It was always my conviction that the cab- 
aret craze would right itself—a conviction 
[ find confirmed by the recent announce- 
ment that many of the larger hotels are 
abandoning their cabarets and are turning 
the performances which offended many 
into concerts of the better class of music. 

The vaudeville show, with its vulgar 
dances, has seen its day. It will soon be 
forgotten. Its place will be taken by mu- 
sic, in perhaps its most refined form, and 
the hotelkeepers will be surprised to find 
that there is a public which will gladly 
come to hear such music and patronize the 
hotels and cafés where it is given. 

x * * 





The newspapers are beginning to line up 
in the coming operatic war. I notice that 
Mr. Henry T. Finck, of the Evening Post, 
combats the idea of those who believe that 
the City Club scheme for popular opera is 
simply a method to thwart the plans of Os- 
car Hammerstein. 

Mr. Finck says the directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera know that they have noth- 
ing to fear from their former rival. He 
believes that Mr. Hammerstein’s success, 
when he opened the Manhattan Opera 
llouse, was due to the fact that he had 
discovered a gold mine of French opera, 
with such artists as Maurice Renaud and 
Mary Garden to make it popular. 

This week Mr. Finck says that Mr. 
llammerstein cannot repeat the program 
and therefore the policy which he has an- 
nounced cannot possibly harm the Metro 
politan. 

So far so good. But when Mr. Finck 
goes on to say: “Why not give Mr. Ham- 
merstein rope enough to hang himself; he 
has done it more than once; for he has 
many lives,” does Mr. Finck not realize 
that he is, perhaps, displaying an animus 
which may defeat its own object? 

As for providing Mr. Hammerstein with 
a rope from which he may dangle as an 
adornment to his new opera house, judg- 
ing from latest reports as to Oscar’s avoir- 
dupois, it would have to be a cable! 

+ * + 

You know, it has often been said that 
while the Italians are rich in operatic mu 
sic and in melody, their composers have 
produced few symphonies of merit, and that 
in Italy there are scarcely any symphonic 
orchestras of standing, such as there are in 
this country, in England, in France, and 
particularly in Germany. 

To disprove this, you know, an Italian 
orchestral society has been founded in New 
York. Its start was stormy, for the reason 
that the directors, in order to produce the 
works they proposed, engaged Germans and 
Slavs, and even some Frenchmen for th: 
orchestra. This, it seems, was violently 
condemned by the large number of Italian 
instrumentalists in this city, who think a 
living is due them, and who threatened, 
unless the orchestra was composed exclu- 
sively of Italians, to blow the whole thing 
into the North and East Rivers with dyna 
mite. 

However, out of the chaos of newspaper 
controversy the Society finally emerged 
with a performance of Italian orchestral 
mvsic at Carnegie Hall the other night 
What they did deserves praise, but the spe- 
cial feature of the evening was the produc- 
tion of a soloist, Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora, 
who sang some extracts from “Boheme” 
and “Madama _ Butterfly” with so much 
sympathetic expression and charm, rose so 
artistically to fine dramatic climaxes, that 
she. not only carried her audience away but 
surprised the cognoscentt and the critics 
who were there, who evidently had no idea 


of her existence in this city, where she has 
been for some time as a teacher, seeking, 
however, an opportunity to appear as a so- 
loist. 

Mme. Viafora is the wife of a prominent 
member of the Italian colony, whose quaint 
pictures of prominent artists have pleased 
so many of the readers of your paper. 

This lady should have an opportunity to 
be heard in opera, and, no doubt, now that 
she has shown what she can do, some of 
the directors of the various enterprises will 
be quick to engage her. 

She is but one of many others in this 
city, foreigners who have settled here, or 
American girls, who only need a chance to 
show what they can do, yet without it go 
on year after year teaching, and so the 
public is deprived of talent which is often 
superior to that they have to listen to and 
pay big money for. 

It is here that your editor's suggestion 
for the establishment of salons to give such 
talent opportunity again comes to the front 
as a sensible, practical means to give op- 
portunity to those who deserve it. 

* ok x 

Putnam Griswold, the basso of the Met- 
ropolitan, who won so much favor last sea- 
son, has scored a distinct success in the gala 
operatic performance in Berlin on the oc- 
casion of the marriage of the Emperor's 
only daughter. 

It is a healthy sign of the times and of 
the coming confidence in ourselves in mat- 
ters musical as well as commercial that all 
the daily papers, without exception, gave 
Mr. Griswold’s success great prominence in 
the cabled reports of the wedding. Indeed, 
some of them featured it in their display 
headings. 

Griswold’s success will help along the 
movement which I understand is on foot 
to bring about a certain community of in 
terest among our American operatic sing 
ers—a movement which | am told has the 
backing and indorsement of one of our 
multimillionaires—not associated, by the 
way, with the Metropolitan Opera House 
management. 

I will not go now into the question as to 
whether the claim that American artists 
have not proper recognition at the Metro- 
politan is justified or not, though I will go 
so far as to say that many of them believe 
that they do not get the opportunity that 
they should have, and that there is dis 
crimination in favor of foreign artists, and 
that, as a result of this conviction the 
movement I speak of will probably mate 
rialize within the next year or two. 

What the particular method of its ex 
ploitation will be is more than | am _ per 
mitted, at present, to inform you. But the 
time is net far distant when the American 
artists will be found to have discovered 
that in unity there is strength and that the 
day has gone by when they propose to be 
at the beck and call of foreign managers 
and foreign agents, to whom they have to 
pay a very large portion of their salaries, 
in the way of fees and commissions 

K 


Giorgio Polacco, who is in London now, 
and who has made a most successful début 
there as a conductor, states, in a personal 
interview, that in his opinion Victor Her 
bert’s English opera “Madeleine” is a work 
of the highest merit and will establish Her 
bert’s fame as one of the greatest of living 
composers. 

So far I do not think Victor Herbert has 
had an opportunity really to show himsel|t 
at his best, one of the reasons for this be 
ing that he is so much in demand as a 
composer of light opera that he had not 
tiie necessary time and freedom to do his 
best work. 

The money came pouring in too fast. 

Kven “Natoma,” upon which Mr. Her 
bert no doubt expended much care and 
labor, while it possesses great merit, was 
not up to the highest standard of the ca 
pacity his friends (among which | include 
myself) are convinced he possesses. 

So we shall watch the production of 
‘‘Madelaine” with more than usual interest, 
as it may disclose to us our popular com 
poser in a more distinctive light than we 
have yet seen him. 

x * & 
\nother case of domestic infelicity has 


come to light, because a lady, finding her 
self wedded to her art, has come to the 
conclusion that she can no longer continue 
wedded to her husband. In this instance 
the husband was a professional musician 
who spent thousands of dollars on the mu- 
sical education of his wife, but, unfor 
tunately, was not discreet in the matter, for 
he sent her to study in Paris for six years! 

Then, when she had finished her studies, 
he thought that she would join him tn 
California, where he had gone on accou1t 
ot ill health. 

The lady, it seems, declined to go to the 
Pacific and an unpacific divorce suit re- 
sulted. 

When a man sends his wife to Paris it 
may be a wonderful proof of his affection, 
but it is scarcely a proof of his judgment— 
especially when he permits a period of six 
years to elapse before inviting a conjugal 
reunion, 

[ am afraid that the six years in Paris 
are far more responsible for the incom- 
patibility displayed by the lady in question 
than the attractions of her “art.” 

x * 

So they have discovered that Caruso’s 
very bones are musical. The only musical 
“bones” I ever heard was in a negro min- 
strel show. 

“Absit omen,” says Your 

MeEpPHISTO, 


RABINOFF MANAGER 
FOR CANADA OPERA 





[Continued from page 1] 


Pavlowa. In Chicago, however, he is remem- 
bered as the man who in managing the big 
concerts at the Auditorium first agitated 
the question of a permanent opera com 
metropolis. Mr. 


pany for the Illinois 





—Photo by White. 
Max Rabinoff, Who Is to Manage Na- 
tional Opera Company of Canada, 
Which Will Give a Twenty-six Weeks’ 
Season Next Winter, Covering Not 
Only Canadian but United States and 
Central American Cities 


Rabinoff also gave to the City of Mexico a 
successful season of grand opera, providing 
the operatic entertainment for the centen 
nial celebration in Mexico in Igto. 


Dr. Carl Muck Sails 


Dr. Carl Muck, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Muck sailed 
from New York on the Princess Irene for 
Genoa last Saturday. They will spend 
most of the Summer at their home near 
Gratz. 








FOR OPERA LOVERS 


In attending 2 what one wants is the STORY in few words. The 


book “Opera St 


ories’ fills this want. 


New edition just out. It contains 


the stories (divided in acts) of 176 Operas, and 5 Ballets; the very /atest 


announced operas such as “‘A Lover's Quarrel,” “Noel,” “Cyrano de 


Bergerac,” “Mme. Sans-Gene,” “‘Zingani,” “Elijah,” “Conchita,” ‘“‘Kuh- 
reigen,” “La Foret Bleue,” “Djamileh,” etc.; all standard operas, also 


Fine Portraits of famous cans 


bound. Endorsed by Teac 


The book is handsomely, substantially 
rs, Singers, the Public and the Press. 


Mailed on receipt of &0c. (and Sc. for postage), stamps, money order, or currency. 


HENRY L. MASON, 188 Bay State Road, BOSTON 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 
IN WAGNER'S MEMORY 


Series of Fine Programs Presen‘ed 
at Wanamaker Auditorium by 

Director Russell 

ren the music season was 

over, New York Wagner lovers had 

no reason to complain of a lack of practical 

observance of the master’s centenary, for 


concerts, recitals and lectures devoted ex- 
clusively to his works were given through- 
out last week in the Wanamaker Audito- 
rium. Each of these functions was excep- 
tionally well attended. The climax of the 
five-day festival was reached on Thursday 
afternoon, May 22, the day of the com- 
poser’s hundredth natal anniversary, when 
the Volpe Orchestra played a lengthy pro- 
gram anda bronze bist of Wagner was un- 
veiled 6n the stage of the Auditorium. The 
hall has accommodations for about 1900 
people. There were more than this num- 
ber in attendance, however, and these were 
obliged to make the best they could of the 
standing room. 

The honorary committee for the festival 
composed of prominent New York citizens 
included Franz X. Arens, Edward Kellogg 
Baird, John C. Freund, editor-in-chief of 
Musica America, Andreas Dippel, Her- 
man Ridder, Henry T. Finck, Arthur Far- 
well, Max C. Budell, William J. Henderson 
and Leonard Liebling. 

Because of the relatively small dimen- 
sions of the place for orchestra concerts the 
full instrumental body was not used, the 
orchestra being reduced to fifty. There 
were no individual soloists, but the Lam- 
bord Choral Society, under the direction of 
Benjamin Lambord, contributed two num- 
bers. The unveiling of the bust was pre- 
ceded by a short address by the music critic 
of the New York Sun, W. J. Henderson, 
who spoke interestingly of the contrast in 
popular attitude toward Wagner’s operas 
twenty-five years ago and to-day. 

The musical program was long—it con- 
sumed almost three hours—but the audience 
found it none too lengthy and almost every 
one remained to the end. The concert 
opened with a stirring performance of the 
glorious “Kaisermarsch,” after which came 
the “Rienzi” Overture, “Good Friday 
Spell,” “Siegfried’s Rhine Joruney” and the 
“Ride of the Valkyries.’ The Lambord 
Society sang the “Wachet Auf,” from 
“Meistersinger” and the “Tannhauser” 
March, to an organ accompaniment by 
Alexander Russell. Their work would have 
been more effective had the chorus been 
larger and the volume of tone greater. As 
it was the voices were for the most part 
barely audible. 

Following the unveiling of the bust the 
orchestra gave the “Meistersinger” pre- 
lude, the Prelude and “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan,” the introduction to the third act 
of “Lohengrin,” the “Prize Song” and the 
“Tannhauser” Overture. Much of the mu- 
sic was excellently played and in the “Tris- 
tan” finale Mr. Volpe built up some ad- 
mirable climaxes. 

On the preceding Tuesday afternoon Wil- 
liam E. Flint gave an entertaining illus- 
trated lecture on the life of Wagner. Mr. 
Russell gave highly effective organ per- 
formances of the Prelude to “Lohengrin” 
and the bridal music from the same opera, 
the “Liebestod” and the “Tannhauser” 
March. John Barnes Wells, the tenor, sang 
“Siegmund’s Love Song” and “Am Stillen 
Herd” with much beauty, while Jacques 
Kasner, violinist, played the “Prize Song” 
and the “Good Friday Spell” capably. On 
the following afternoon was given an “An- 
gelus” matinée, P. K. Van Yorx being the 
Angelus pianist. There were also organ 


numbers by Mr. Russell, ‘cello solos by 
Paul Kéfer and soprano solos by Lena 
Conkling. Mr. Van Yorx played the 


“Spinning Chorus” from the “Flying Dutch- 
man,” the “Fire Music,” the “Lohengrin” 
Wedding March and the “Pilgrim’s 
Chorus.” Mr. Kéfer won much applause 
in the “Evening Star’ and the “Prize 
Song.” 

Friday afternoon was devoted to an or- 
gan recital of Wagner music, and Mr. Rus- 
sell was assisted by Edna Dunham, so- 
prano, and Jacques Kasner, the young 
American violinist. Among the most ef- 
fective of Mr. Russell’s organ transcrip- 
tions was that of the introduction to the 
third act of “Tristan” and the “Liebestod.” 
The Introduction to the “Meistersinger” 
third act was likewise much appreciated. 

“Senta’s Ballad,” from “The Flying 
Dutchman,” received a_ presentation of 
much charm from Miss Dunham, in spite 
of the distracting opposition of noises 
made by the wagons rumbling along Ninth 
street. The soprano won her hearers com- 
pletely with the beauty of her delivery of 
“Elizabeth’s Prayer,” from “Tannhauser” 
and her “Dich theure Halle,” from the 


same work, was another example of ad- 
mirable Wagner singing. 

With the exquisitely pure tone of Mr. 
Kasner the “Albumblatt” was given a per- 
formance of much delicacy, while his 
“Prize Song” was finely delivered. Sim- 
ilarly acceptable was the violinist’s per- 
formance of the “Good Friday Music” 
from “Parsifal,” following Mr. Russell’s 
playing of the “Vorspiel.” 


The final concert of the festival was 





with equal success the “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan und Isolde.” In the “Song to the 
Evening Star” Mr. Cairns proved himself 
an artist of decided ability and won the ap- 
proval of his hearers also in “Wotan’s 
Farewell” from “Die Walkiire.” In bring- 
ing to New York his Newark chorus, 


which, though only organized last Fall, has 
given two 
season. Mr. 
ganization 


noteworthy concerts this 
Russell presented an_ or- 


which promises to be _ one 





The Wagner Bust Unveiled May 22, the Day of the Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Composer’s Birth, at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York—To the Left of 
the Picture Is Alexander Russell, Who Directed the Festival in Connection with 
the Anniversary, and to the Right Is Arnold Volpe, Who Conducted His 


Orchestra in the Concert on May 22 


given on Saturday afternoon, when the au- 
dience again filled the auditorium to ca- 
pacity. The program was presented by 
Clifford Cairns, basso cantante; the Madri- 
gal Club of New York, Alexander Russell 
conductor and Mr. Russell at the organ, 
while William E. Flint again delivered his 
lecture on the “Life and Works of Richard 
Wagner.” 

Mr. Russell opened the program with the 
“Lohengrin” Prelude and the “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” from “Tannhauser,” later playing 


of the important choral bodies of the East. 

The numbers by the chorus were the 
Chorale from Act III of “Die Meister- 
singer” and the “Hail, Bright Abode!” from 
“Tannhauser,” in which they sang with fine 
volume and admirable quality. Mr. Russell 
acquitted himself with distinction as a con- 
ductor and was compelled repeatedly to 
bow his acknowledgments of applause. 

The occasion was a fitting close to the 
week’s tribute to the genius of the great 
music-dramatist. 





COLUMBUS MUSIC SEASON IN REVIEW 


Festival Concerts of Oratorio Society Final Events of an Interesting 
Term—Problem of Local Support Created Through Low Fee 
Charged for Concert Course of Women’s Club 


CoLtumMsus, O., May 26.—The Columbus 
musical season of 1912-1913 was brought to 
a close last week by the Columbus Oratorio 
Society, which gave two concerts in Me- 
morial Hall. Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” the 
principal feature of the festival, was sung 
by the chorus under the direction of W. E. 
Knox and the following soloists: Margaret 
Berry Miller, soprano; Alma Beck, con- 
tralto; John Hoffman, tenor, and Gwylim 
The accompaniment was 
Jessie Crane. 


Miles, baritone. 
provided on the organ by 
The second concert of this society was de- 
voted to a miscellaneous program of part 
songs and solos and concerted numbers by 
the several artists. 

All in all the past season has been one of 
the finest this city has ever enjoyed. It be- 
gan early in October with a recital by Mme. 
Gadski. Throughout the season excellent 
concerts were provided for the music-lov- 
ers of Columbus and surrounding towns. 
From a financial standpoint the concerts 
were not always successful, but little fault 
can be found from the artistic side. It is 
possible that this city has had more concerts 
than it can successfully support. The 
Women’s Music Club presents a series of 
twelve concerts for the small sum of $3 
and a large number of persons seemingly 
find in these series enough music to satisfy 
them for the entire season, so that many 
concerts suffer from this state of affairs. 
\ comparatively small number of music- 
lovers can always be counted upon for 
patronage of good concerts, but this num- 
ber is not always large enough successfully 
to finance the concerts in question. 

Memorial Hall, one of the finest concert 
auditoriums in the Middle West, has been 
the scene of most of the important musical 
events of the season. From an artistic 
standpoint it is eminently unsatisfactory, 
but it has a very large seating capacity 
(3,600) and excellent acoustics; the latter 
two points are the important things from a 
managerial standpoint. 


Columbus has enjoyed this season a 
greater number of orchestral concerts than 
ever before. The New York Philharmonic 
Society was heard in one concert, also the 
New York Symphony Orchestra and the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. The 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra was heard 
in four concerts and the Minneapolis or- 
chestra in two concerts. Nine symphony 
concerts is not a great number compared 
with the concerts heard in the larger cities, 
but when it is remembered that we were 
fortunate in being able to hear one or pos- 
sibly two orchestras in past seasons the 
figure nine looms up big. Sousa’s band 
came in for two concerts and the United 
States Marine Band for one concert. 

Three grand operas were presented by the 
Chicago company—W olf-Ferrari’s “Secret 
of Suzanne,” “Lucia” and “Hansel und 
Gretel.” The first was given in Memorial 
Hall and the latter in the Hartman The- 
ater. Mme. Tetrazzini was the bright par- 
ticular star of this short operatic season 
and her brilliant coloratura singing aroused 
her audience to. a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
The Aborn Grand Opera Company also 
gave several excellent productions at popu- 
lar prices in the Southern Theater. 

Among the prominent artists heard here 
during the season were Johanna Gadski, 
Lillian Nordica, Marie Rappold, Frances 
Alda, Alice Neilson, Lina Cavaleri, Rosa 
Olitzka, Christine Miller, Mary Jordan, 
Alice Zeppili, Margaret Berry Miller, Da- 
vid Bispham, Eugene Ysaye, Leopold Go- 
dowsky, Rudolph Ganz, Yolanda Méré, 
Namara-Toye, Mme. Emma Calvé, Vera 
Barstow, Myron Whitney, Gaston Dethier 
and George Barrére. 

In addition to the above there were nu- 
merous recitals by local artists, Columbus 
possessing a number of a very high rank. 
\ number of exceptional events are al- 
ready announced for next season, among 
them Mary Garden, Louise Homer, Josef 
Hofmann, Melba, Kubelik, Schumann- 
Heink, the Boston Symphony, Cincinnati 
Symphony and the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. O. 


HONOLULU MAKES 
BISPHAM WELCOME 


Baritone Heard in Three Much Ad- 
mired Programs—Now on Way 
to Australia 


Hono.u.u, H. T., May 12.—Honolulu 
has had the opportunity of hearing David 
3ispham, and music-lovers will carry in 
mind and heart for many days to come the 
remembrance of the warm personality of 
the man and of his supreme art in song 
interpretation. Mr. Bispham carries with 
him wherever he goes his message of sing- 
ing in English to English-speaking people, 
and of making better known the best songs 
of American composers. His first. recital 
was an all-English program: 

Classical and modern “songs by foreign com 
posers: “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” Handel; 
“Il Attempt from Lovesickness to Fly,’ Purceli; 
“When Two That Love Are Parted,’’ Secchi; “I’in 


a Roamer” (“‘Son and Stranger’), Mendelssohn; 
“The Monotone,” Cornelius; “‘When I Was a 


Page” (‘‘Falstaff’’), Verdi; ‘*‘The Two Grenadiers,”’ 
Schumann. 

Recent compositions by Americans: ‘Banjo 
Song,” Sidney Homer; ‘‘Bid Me to Live,’ Harry 
M. Gilbert; “Calm Be Thy Sleep,” Louis Elbel; 
“Danny Deever’ (Kipling), Walter Damrosch. 
Recita ion to music, “King Robert of Sicily” 
(Longfellow), Rossetter Cole. Piano solos, ‘“‘Noc- 
turne in D Filat,’’? Chopin, and ‘‘Rhapsodie,’”’ Von 
Dohnanyi, Harry M. Gilbert. 

In the second recital Mr. Bispham in- 
cluded songs in German, [Trench and 
Italian with the English songs. Recent 
compositions by Americans on his list 
were Prelude to the music drama, “The 
Atonement of Pan,” Henry Hadley; “Boat 
Song,” Harriet Ware; “Pirate Song,” 
Harry F. Gilbert; ‘Killiekrankie,’” H. H. 
Wetzler; Recitation to . music, “The 
Raven,” (Edgar Allan Poe), Arthur 
Bergh; piano solo, Harry M. Gilbert; “Con- 
fluentia,” Edgar Stillman-Kelley; Gabrielle 
Valse De Concert, Harry M. Gilbert. 

Mr. Bispham expressed surprise and ap- 
proval when told that Hawaii has a Gov- 
ernment band which has been under one 
leader for more than forty years. Such a 
band, he said, playing six times a week 
could not fail to do a great deal for the 
musical education of the public. 

Mr. Bispham intended to visit the vol- 
cano, but as it has been less active than 
usual he gave up the trip to the other 
islands and so made possible a Sunday 
afternoon song recital. He gave this con- 
cert as a special concession to the urgent 
requests of many who wanted to hear him 
a third time. It was a magnificent pro- 
gram, magnificently carried out from be- 
ginning to end. 

Harry Gilbert, who accompanies Mr. 
Bispham, received his full share of praise 
not only for the excellence of his accom- 
paniments, but also for his finished solo 
work and for the several compositions of 
his own. 

Mr. Bispham and Mr. Gilbert left to-day 
for Australia, where an extended concert 
tour has been arranged. 


Vincent d’Indy Cantata Sung by Chorus 
of North Carolina School 


RALEIGH, N. C., May 24.—The chorus 
class and voice pupils of St. Mary’s School 
gave a concert on May 17 under the direc- 
tion of R. Blum Owen, Vincent d’Indy’s 
cantata, “Sainte Marie Magdeleine,” being 
the principal feature. It was sung admir- 
ably by the chorus of fifty-six voices under 
Mr. Owen’s baton, and the solo part was 
sung most acceptably by Frances Sears. 
Other attractive offerings were the Schu- 
mann “Nussbaum,” with a violin obbligato 
by Miss Paulsen and the Abt “Ave Maria,” 
with an obbligato by Arlene Joyner. 
Martha A. Dowd supplied effective accom- 
paniments for the chorus, assisted by Lina 


Lockhart and Leone Herbert. Talented 
soloists were Ethel Swann, Margaret 
Thomas, Lucy Dortch, Gertrude Brigham 


and Donald South. 


Miss McMillan Re-engaged as Slezak’s 
Accompanist 


Florence McMillan, pianist, who was the 
accompanist for Leo Slezak on his last 
American concert tour, has been engaged 
for his forthcoming tour in 1913-1914. In 
addition to her duties as accompanist she 
will also act as piano soloist. 

Miss McMillan has completed the present 
season with eleven concerts the past month, 
aside from her coaching in lieder and oper- 
atic roles for the latter of which she pre- 
pared with Sig. Tanara of the Metropolitan 
Opera. At present she is studying réper- 
toire with her former teacher, Gaston 
Dethier, and iater will go to the mountains 
of Pennsylvania for a Summer vacation. 
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London Pays Dear to Hear Strauss’s ‘‘Ariadne’”’—-Russians Move 
Into the Théatre des Champs-Elysées While Old Manhattan 
Cast Sings “‘Salome”’ at the Paris Opéra —Maggie Teyte, Kreis- 
ler and Bachaus Join Forces in London—How a Pathetic 
Press Agent Story of Ancient Vintage Has Been Fitted to a 
New Hungarian Pianist—Busoni Refuses Bologna Post 








OUR performances at His Majesty’s 
Theater this week and four next will 
enable Londoners to say they have heard 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Ariadne auf Naxos,” 
as given under Thomas Beecham’s super- 
vision in conjunction with Sir Herbert 
Tree’s production of “Le bourgeois 


Gentilhomme.” For these performances 
the auditorium of His Majesty’s has been 
reconstructed and a scale of prices out- 
doing the Metropolitan tariff in its higher 
altitudes has been adopted. The best or- 
chestra chairs are placed at $7.50, the 
others at $5, while for the better places in 
the balcony also $5 is asked. 

For the two principal feminine roles 
singers experienced in German productions 
of the work have been secured. Eva von 
der Osten, one of Dresden’s most reliable 
artists, is there to sing Ariadne, while 
there is a Zerbinetta from Munich in the 
person of Hermine Bosetti, who has been 
identified with the Berlin Royal Opera’s 
performances of the work and has earned 
a contract as a regular member of the 
Berlin institution’s forces on the strength 
of her success in this exceedingly dif- 
ficult coloratura role. For Bacchus a Bo- 
hemian tenor, Otto Marak, has been im- 
ported. He had a Covent Garden début 
five years ago in Tetrazzini operas. 

In the Moliére comedy Sir Herbert Tree 
is the Monsieur Jourdain, of course, while 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry, who made an aus- 
picious invasion of the concert stage not 
long ago as a coloratura soprano, plays 
Doriméne. 

x * x 


A* the Paris Opéra Mary Garden does 
not retain an absolute monopoly of 
her roles. Can it be that she is wearying 
of Thais that she can permit another 
singer to tempt Athanaél and be converted 


on the Opéra stage, while she is “guest- 
4 ” , - ’ “ > e > , 

ing” there? Howe’er it be, Marie Kous- 
nietzoff, the Russian soprano, returned 


from the Opéra Comique, where she had 
been a guest Manon in a series of per- 
formances, to sing Thais the day after 
Miss Garden’s reappearance in “Salome,” 
with Herod Dalmorés and Jokanaan Du- 
franne as her associates—substantial shades 
of the old Manhattan performances! 

Operatically Paris is undeniably a center 
of interest just now. While “Julien” is 
speeding on his way at the Opéra Co- 
mique the new Théatre des Champs-Ely- 
sées is in the hands of the Russians for a 
short season of both ballet and opera. The 
Nijinsky-Karsavina Troupe have two De- 
bussy works in their répertoire this year— 
the “Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un Faune” 
and “Jeux,” dedicated to Nijinsky. “L’oi- 
seau de feu,’ “Shéhérazade,” “Les Syl- 
phides,” “Thamar,” “Le Spectre de la 
Rose,” “Carnaval,” “La Sacre du Prin- 
temps,” “Daphnis et Chloé,” “Petrouchka” 
and “La Tragédie de Salomé” promise no 
lack of variety in the programs offered. 

The three Russian operas to be given 
during the engagement are “Boris Godou- 
noff,” “La Khorantchina” and “La Psko- 
vitaine.” For the first performances of 
these the price of orchestra seats has been 
raised to $10, a change adopted likewise 
for the ballet’s first appearance. Needless 
to say, these figures have not failed to in- 
spire resentment. 

London hopes that the Covent Garden 
directors will make good their promise to 
produce “Julien” this season, now that the 
Paris premiére is a fact, are pretty doubt- 
ful of fulfilment, in view of the elaborate 
scenic equipment it demands. Seven dif- 


ferent settings are required for the eight 


scenes divided equally between the two 
parts of the opera. First of all, a cham 
ber in the Villa Medicis is shown, with 


Julien lying asleep, dreaming of the second 
tableau—““La Montée des poetes élus. 
Follows “le groupe des poétes maudits” and 


then the “temple de la peauté.” The sec 
ond act opens in Hungary, picturing a 
harvest scene, with harvesters at work; 


the second picture is laid on the sea-coast 


of Brittany, the next shows the inevitable 

fete on Montmartre, and the last returns 
to the Temple of Beauty. 
* ” x 

HENEVER new pianists are attract- 

ing attention to themselves Hungary 

usually contrives to keep her position on 

the musical map conspicuous. Three or 


tube ticket. She dared not risk damage 
to the borrowed plumes by walking home 
in the mud.” The tube ticket in Budapest 
is a suspicious symptom of press agent in- 
genuity. 

To continue to the sequel, however, “a 
few weeks later the same grande dame in- 
vited Suzanne Morway to assist at a sim- 
ilar concert, climbing up the five flights to 
the little girl’s humble home that she 
might make the request in person. She 
found the family of three people dining 
off a small portion of sausage and bread— 
and yet had the nerve to make the sug- 
gestion. The child, with great dignity, 
said: ‘Madame, is it right that when my 
parents are so greatly in need that they 
and I go cold and hungry I should be 
asked to play for a charity—and again for 
nothing?’” Whereupon the lady, it ap- 
pears, did just what any well-brought-up 
press agent lady ought to do by becoming 
“greatly touched” first of all, then deter- 
mining to help the young pianist and final- 





Maggie Teyte in Her Villa at Cannes 


four years ago Ernst von Lengyel as a boy 
prodigy unfurled the wonder-child Liszt's 
banner, and now that he seems to be do- 
ing the sensible thing and devoting himself 
to quiet study far from the madding 
crowd of virtuosos’ ignoble strife there has 
come forward another Hungarian, this 
time a girl, to win new musical laurels for 
both her country and her sex. Suzanne 
Morway has become popular with the Lon- 
don public during the past few months and 
the critics there seem to regard her as 
the most important new pianist the season 
has brought forth. 

[he beginnings of her career, as re- 
viewed by London Opinicn, read like a 
fairy tale of that epoch, a few years back, 
when the boy Kubelik heard the fragile, 
destitute Marie Hall fiddiing for a living 
in the streets of London and promptly 
had her packed off to his teacher, Sevcik. 
Ve have not heard many of that kind of 
late, so need feel no surprise if the turn 
of the wheel has brought the publicity- 
craving press agent around to the “poor 
little poor girl” model once more. This 
is the story as solemnly repeated in a dig- 
nified English periodical. 

“As a child she lived 
in a two-roomed tenement in 
giving lessons and studying all day, and 
sewing half through the night. When she 
was thirteen her playing attracted the at- 
tention of a society woman, who prevailed 
upon the little Suzanne to play at a char 
ity concert. The child borrowed a frock 
rom an amiable neighbor, played divinely” 

that adverb of urse was inevitable 
‘was recalled some twenty times and so 
enchanted several rich people present that 
they subscribed handsomely to the charity, 
bringing the total up to over $5,000. Su 
zanne. meanwhile, returned to the family 
attic hungrier than when she set out, for 
the four cents which she had reserved for 
had to be spent on a 


with her parents 
Budapest, 


her frugal supper 


ly by “influencing the State to undertake 
the financial responsibility for her future” 
while making due _ provisions for the 
mother and father. 
Kk * 4 
INCE Richard Strauss persists in neg 
lecting the pianoforte as an outlet of 
expression for his prefervid imagination 
he is content, seemingly, to rest on the 
laurels his collection of early pieces and 
his “Burleske” may have won for him 
there is nothing for it, as far as pianists 
are concerned who want to have his name 
on their programs, but to make their own 
arrangements of his compositions in other 
framework. Thus a_ young Frenchman 
named Etlin has been dancing the “Dance 
of the Seven Veils” from “Salome” on the 
piano this season, and now Wilhelm Bac- 
haus has “arranged” one of the loveliest 
of the Strauss songs, the ‘“Standchen.” 
The Strauss-Bachaus “Serenade” was a 
feature of the program given by three 
London favorites at the Royal Albert Hall 
on a recent Sunday. Bachaus was playing 
in London for the last time prior to his 
return visit to America, Fritz Kreisler was 
making his “only appearance in London 
this season” and Maggie Teyte was to be 
heard but once or twice afterward before 
turning her attention more particularly to 
Continental engagements and automobile 
vacation trips. The only ensemble num 
ber on the program was the Grieg Sonata 
in C minor, played by Kreisler and 
Bachaus 


TILL another posthumous Massenet 
work. in addition to “Amadis” and 
“Cléopatre,” will come to a first hearing 
next Winter. It is the score ot the in 
cidental music Massenet wrote for a new 


“Terusalem” by Georges 
request of the Prince of 
described as a 


drama entitled 
Rivollet at the 
Monaco. ‘Jerusalen 1s 


modern tragedy, one scene of which is 
laid in front of the Holy Sepulchre, and a 
writer in /igaro predicts that the produc- 
tion with the Massenet music at Monte 
Carlo next Winter will be one of the out- 
standing artistic events of the season. 

Le Ménestrel, however, is less enthusi- 
astic as to the music: “It is a pretty little 
partitionnette of some forty pages, con- 
sisting of incidental music of no great im- 
portance, little religious choruses to be 
sung in the wings and, more notably, three 
entractes that will doubtless be heard of 

a tew pages of exquisite music.” 

It was a mere coincidence that the pre- 
micre of Massenet’s “Panurge” at the 
Théatre Lyrique de la Gaité took place on 
the evening that “Manon” was being given 
at the Opera Comique for the Sooth time. 
Massenet’s widow has written to the di- 
rectors of the Gaité-Lyrique to thank them 
for the manner in which they have staged 
“Panurge.” 

* * * 
EXT season both Joseph Lhévinne and 
Rudolph Ganz will remain in Europe. 
The Swiss pianist, with a tour of seventy 
concerts in America now behind him, has 
accepted a contract for another visit to 
this country in 1914-15, when his tour will 
extend through Canada up to British Co- 
lumbia and also down to Mexico. The 
Russian is to play this month in London, 
where he is not so well known as in New 
Y ork. 

By way of bringing coals to Newcastle, 
Edouard Risler, the French pianist, will 
bring Bach and Beethoven to the Germans 
next season, when he will repeat the ex- 
tended series of recitals he has been giving 
in Southern France and Spain this year 
and play through the entire “Well-Temp 
ered Clavichord,” with its forty-eight pre- 
ludes and fugues, and the ten last Beetho 
ven sonatas. 

Conrad Ansorge, whose concert tours 
have taken him across the Atlantic, though 
not to this country, is to take charge of a 
Summer “master-course’” in pianoforte 
playing in Konigsberg again this year. 
Ansorge was a Liszt pupil and has been a 
prominent member of Berlin’s world of 
pianists for many years. While, for one 
reason or another, he has never become an 
idol with the general public, he is generally 
surrounded by a little band of adoring sat 
ellites. | 

Arthur Nikisch is to conduct the three 
June concerts of the London Symphony 
Orchestra at Queen’s Hall and under his 
baton Ignace Paderewski will play the 
“Iemperor’ Concerto on the 16th when a 
Beethoven program is given. At the last, 
a week later, Sigismund Stojowski is to be 
the soloist. The New York pianist will in- 
troduce his second concerto, consisting of 
a Prologue, a Scherzo and Variations, to 
London. 

lor the first of these Nikisch concerts 
the Leeds Philharmonic Choir is coming 
down to London to sing Sir Edward FI 
gar’s “The Music Makers” under the com 
poser’s direction, with Muriel Foster as 
soloist, and to furnish the choral work in 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Ruth Vin 
cent is to be intrusted with the difficult so 
prano solo voice. Mme. Albani looks upon 
Miss Vincent as a pupil that reflects credit 
upon her teaching. 

xk * 
ARGUERITE SYLVA will soon have 
to reserve a trunk to carry the va 
rious decorations she is accumulating on 
her guesting tours through Germany. On 
the occasion of a recent visit to Schwerin 
she was presented by the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg with the gold medal of the 
Order of Merit of his duchy. 
+ * + : 
PRA Soe giving due consideration to the 
invitation extended to him to be- 
come director of the Lyceum of Music in 
Bologna, Ferruccio Busoni, as_ predicted, 
has cut short the negotiations, declaring 
that his “professional and artistic duties 
make it impossible for him to accept the 
post.” 

A propos cf this pianist’s recent visit to 
Bologna, io play there his series of eight 
prograins of pianoforte literature, a local 
writer recalls the time, in 1882, when Bu 
soni, aS a sixteen-year-old lad, was admit 
ted with imposing ceremony to member- 


ship in the Bologna Philharmonic Acad 
emy. 
The then president of the Academy, 


Frederico Parisini, in presenting him with 
the parchment symbolizing his new dig- 
nity, gave him with it a letter containing 
these lines “May you be reminded later 
on that in the hall where you by your tal 
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R. GEORGE HARRIS, 


the distinguished Ameri- 

can tenor who has re- 
cently scored a success singing 
Berlioz’s ‘‘The Damnation of 
Faust” with the Chicago Apol- 
lo Club, Harrison Wild, Con- 
ductor, has been engaged for the 
Maine Festival, W. R. Chap- 
man, Conductor, Oct. 2 to 8, and 
for the Steinert Series of con- 
certsin Providence, Worcester, 
Springfield and Portland. 


Mr. Harris will return to 
America late in August to open 
his season at the Bar Harbor 
Festival. 
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ent as an executant have enthused a select 
audience and where you have composed 
prices for the master’s examination, there 
too, at a tender age, the immortal Mozart 
likewise passed this examination to obtain 
the same degree as has been conferred 
upon you to-day. Let that serve as an in- 
centive and an inspiration.” 


HELEN WARRUM RE-ENGAGED 








American Soprano to Sing Again with 
Chicago Opera Company 


Helen Warrum, one of the young Amer- 
ican singers who were associated with the 
Chicago Opera Company during the past 
season, has been re-engaged for next sea- 
son. 

Although Miss Warrum, who hails from 
Indianapolis, has had but little opportunity 
to display her vocal and histrionic ac- 
complishments, the work that did fall to 
her lot gave promise of a bright future 
for this young soprano. When she sang 
the double réle of the Sandman and Dew- 
man in “Hansel und Gretel” in Los An- 
geles the critic of the Examiner declared 
hers to be “a possible conspicuous but un- 
recognized talent.” He went on to say 
that while the score gave Miss Warrum 
no chance to disclose the full extent of 
her vocal equipment it could not conceal 
the earmarks of an artist of noteworthy 
attainments. 

Critics in Chicago, Washington, Colum- 
bus and Denver have also pointed out that 
the quality of Miss Warrum’s voice and 
the artistic manner in which she uses it 
are deserving of recognition, and agree 
that she is fit for larger and more am- 
bitious work. 





A Louisville “Elijah” Performance of 
Many Merits 


LouIsvILLE, May  21.—Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” was sung in Louisville at the 
Schubert Theater on Sunday evening last 
by the Catholic Choral Union, under the 
direction of Anthony Molengraft. The 
chorus was made up of the combined Cath- 
olic choirs of Louisville and vicinity and 
embraced 300 voices. An _ orchestra of 
twenty-four pieces supported the singers 
and the soloists were Marcus Kellerman, 
of New York, baritone; Carrie Fink “and 
Freda Doerrer, sopranos; Virginia Hewitt 
Shafer, contralto, and Edgar Hill, tenor. 
The work of the chorus was exceptionally 
fine. The tone was full and rich and the 
shading and enunciation carefully looked 
after. 

Mr. Kellerman, as Elijah, was in beau- 
tiful voice and sang with taste and the 
necessary dramatic fire, being especially 
fine, as was to %e expected, in the arias 
“Ts Not His Word Like a Fire?” and “It 
Is Enough.” Mrs. Fink’s best work was 
naturally the “Hear Ye Israel,” which she 
sang with distinction. Miss Shafer, a 
strong local favorite, sang the parts of the 
Widow and the Angel with warmth of 
tone and the keenest appreciation of the 
dramatic value of the parts. Mr. Hill 
gave a sympathetic and at times powerful 
interpretation of Obadiah. His voice is 
a dramatic tenor of the best type and espe- 
cially suited to oratorio music. 

Miss Doerrer sang the small part of the 
Youth beautifully. 

mH. 2. 


Atlantic City and Albany Recitals for 
Ysaye Before Sailing 


Helena Meroney, of Atlantic City, has 
made arrangements for Ysaye, the great 
violinist, to give aé_ recital in At- 
lantic City at the music Hall on 
the Steel Pier, Monday evening, June 
2. Miss Meroney has been aided in 
the project by members of the Crescendo 
Club and the affair promises to be one of 
the city’s social as well as musical tri- 
umphs. Mr. Ysaye will be assisted by his 
son Gabriel and Camille Decreus, pianist. 
One of the features of the program will 
be Bach’s Violin Concerto for two violins 
played by Mr. Ysaye and his son. After 
this concert Mr. Ysaye will leave at once 
for Albany, where he plays on June 3. He 
will sail for Europe on La France, June 5, 
after having played 1ro concerts in Amer- 
ica this season. R. E. Johnston, his man- 
ager, has signed a contract with the cele- 
brated violinist to return to this country 
next January and February for thirty con- 





N a performance of “Siegfried” in the 
English provinces not long since the 
tenor impersonating the name part lost his 
voice because of the chemical fumes from 
the flames around him in the last act. It 
has been suggested that susceptible tenors, 
in order to accustom themselves to such 
fumes, should take a course of smoking- 
concerts. 1, ka Se 


STATEN ISLAND CONCERT 








Women’s Chorus in Long Program with 
Hans Kronold, Soloist 


Staten Island’s Tuesday Morning Choral 
Club, an organization of women, gave its 
eleventh semi-annual concert in the parish 
hall of Christ P. E. Church, Franklin 
avenue, New Brighton, May 21, under the 
direction of “Jack’ Mundy, and with Hans 
Kronold, the ’cellist, as soloist. 

The principal number by the Choral 
Club was H. A. Mathews’s cantata, “The 
Slave’s Dream,” others including “Full 
Fathoms Five” by R. M. Richardson; 
“A Song of the Seasons,” C. B. Hawley; 
“In the Bond” and “The First Meeting,” 
E. Greig; “Ave Maria,” Kramer; “In a 
China Shop,” G. W. Chadwick; “Sweet and 
Low,” Mathews, and “The Years at the 
Spring,” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

Mr. Kronold played selections by Mar- 
tini, Dittersdorf and Kreischer and four 
selections of Russian music, “Evening 
Lights” and “Declaration of Love,” by 
Rebikow; “Oriental,” by Cui, and “Dance 
Russe,” by Simon. The chorus was also 
assisted by George M. Wambold, who 
sang “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of 
Gold,” by Whelpley, and Verdi's “La 
Donna é Mobile.” Mrs. T. E, Hines and 
Ivan Eisenberg were accompanists. 





Peabody Scholarship as Memorial to 
Otis B. Boise 


BALTIMORE, May 24.—The pupils and 
friends of the late Otis Bardwell Boise, 
of Baltimore, who died last December, have 
established as a memorial to him a Pea- 
body Scholarship in Harmony and Compo- 
sition. This will be the first scholarship 
ever offered at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music in these branches, and like the 
other scholarships will be for a term of 
three years and conferred exclusively on 
the basis of talent. A general knowledge 
of the rudiments of harmony will be re- 
quired. It is intended that the scholarship 
shall not only provide an education to the 
student but develop the talent in composi- 
tion, the branch in which Mr. Boise was 
so intensely interested. He was in charge 
of the department of harmony and com- 
position at the Peabody for ten years prior 
to his death and was also the musical re- 
viewer of the Evening News. Immedi- 
ately after Mr. Boise’s death a movement 
was launched for the establishment of a 
memorial to perpetuate his name. At a 
meeting of his students at the conserva- 
tory it was decided to endow a scholar- 
ship in his name, and an organization 
known as the O. B. Boise Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund Association was _ formed. 
Frederick R. Huber was elected president, 
with Annie May Keith, secretary, and 
I'rederick C. Colston, treasurer. It was 
necessary to raise a large amount to endow 
a perpetual scholarship, but so many were 
the subscriptions that the fund was closed 
this week, the necessary amount having 
been received. The examination for the 
scholarship will take place the latter part 
of September. 





Concert and Teaching Work of Paul 
Hultman, Worcester Pianist 


Worcester, Mass., May 24.—Paul Hult- 
man, pianist and director of the Hultman- 
McQuaid School of Music, has mapped out 
a school plan for the coming Summer to 
include a teachers’ course of five weeks, 
under Emil Liebling; with Gustav Strube, 
a member of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, in charge of the violin and theory de- 
partment, and Robert Morrosini directing 
the vocal work. Mr. Hultman will do ex- 
tensive concert work next season, having a 
number of re-engagements from last sea- 
son's work. He has studied under Emil 
Liebling, in Berlin, Arthur Foote. Xaver 
Scharwenka and Robert Lortat. in Paris, 
and has appeared in more than four hun- 
dred concerts, over forty of them being 
with Gustaf Holmquist, the Chicago basso, 
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ADVICE ON TEACHING MATERIAL 
FOR ADVANCED PIANO STUDENTS 


Suggestions as to Preparing a Répertoire for Professional Use— 
Acquiring Technical Mastery Through Study of Great Works 
of Great Composers—-The Composers to Seek Out and the 


By ALLEN SPENCER 








[Editor’s Note.—The following is a transcript in 
part of the address on “Teaching Material for Ad- 
vanced Piano Students,” delivered by Mr. Spencer 
at the convention of the Illinois Music Teachers’ 
Association at Bloomington, that State, on May 14.] 


TUDENTS who come for lessons to 
the studio of the so-called “advanced 
piano teacher” may be broadly grouped in 


working against the student’s ultimate 
career. In our country, however, the par- 
ental opinion is decidedly against any such 
number of years for study, and, from my 
own experience and observation, I should 
say that the American pupil is rarely al- 
lowed even three years’ serious and ad- 
vanced work before he is obliged to enter 
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two divisions: the first, and most greatly 
to be desired class, is composed of those 
fortunate young people who have grown 
up in some one of the many excellent 
schools of child training that are now to 
be found in so many cities. These pupils 
are taught to hear and think, to recognize 
and comprehend tonality, and have in gen- 
eral what we may call a well-ordered mu- 
sical mind. The onlv possible disadvan- 
tage that this class of pupils may labor 
under is the fact that, in some systems and 
with some pupils, the kindergarten games 
have been overdone and instead of the 
simple movements so necessary for tech- 
nical growth we find the pupil burdened 
with a complication of over-elaborate 
movements. 

The other class of pupils frequently 
comes to the teacher playing superficially 
much better than his more carefully taught 
fellow student. He most frequently has 
had many finger exercises and studies and 
sometimes has been through many serious 
works. The difficulty is usually that he 
does not hear or think. If he has studied 
harmony he does not really grasp it or ap- 
ply it to his daily work. 

Speaking broadly, the teacher’s task is 
to make pianists out of the first class of 
pupils and musicians out of the second. I 
do not propose to allow myself to be drawn 
into the argument for or against the sub- 
ject of the so-called “Technical Founda- 
tion.” In the foreign music schools, where 
nine or ten years are short periods of 
preparation for a musician’s life work, the 
giving of a year or so for abstract tech- 
nical work may be a possibility without 


the profession. This at present is our 
most serious drawback when we desire to 
produce genuine artistic results. 

As it would seem to be an almost self- 
evident fact that a pianist who enters the 
profession should have a répertoire well 
selected from all schools and periods of 
at least one hundred works, it naturally 
follows that if he is really to acquire any 
technical mastery in so short a student pe- 
riod he must acquire it in and through the 
works themselves. We have altogether too 
many piano teachers in this country who 
know little Bach, less Beethoven and only 
the more familiar works of the other mas- 
ters. The pupil must study several fugues 
to really grasp the fugue form, and it is 
only after his fourth or fifth Beethoven 
sonata that he finally begins to have some 
inkling of what it is all for and about. 
With care in selecting and presenting the 
material it is quite possible to use through- 
out the whole period of advanced study 
nothing that can not be included in a recital 
program when the student is in active pro- 
fessional work. 

If the student does not understand the 
fundamental principles of harmony he 
must be sent to a teacher of that branch 
at once. The piano teacher cannot wait, 
however, for the rather slow process of 
written harmony to give him the knowl- 
edge he must have. It must be started at 
once. Fifteen minutes carefully used are 
all that is necessary to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the tonic, dominant and_ sub- 
dominant triads. This with a review of 
signatures and scales may occupy the first 
lesson. To these may be added, at the sec- 
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ond lesson, the dominant seventh, the su- 
pertonic triad and seventh, the mediant and 
sub-mediant triads. 
of chords practical work may at once be 
begun. 

Countless Available Works 


There are thousands of works, high in 
musical import and worthy of a place on 
any recital program that use only these 
simple chord formations. The Beethoven 
Bagatelles and Minuettes, hundreds of at- 
tractive things from Heller, many Chopin 
preludes, waltzes and mazurkas and shorter 
works by Mendelssohn, Schubert and 
Schumann can be used at this period. The 
pupils’ technical development need not be 
retarded, as he may be stimulated to form 
for himself limitless material from these 
works. For instance, the little two-page 
Prelude in G Major of Chopin contains 
2570 technical problems for the left hand. 
The Prelude in the same key from Heller’s 
op. 81 offers similar work for the right 
hand. Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song” of- 
fers hundreds of such examples for both 


With this vocabulary ; 


audience will not listen to them and the 
student of to-day, his ears filled with 
Strauss, Debussy and Reger, will have none 
of them. The superlatively beautiful Vari- 
ations in F Minor and the difficult and in- 
teresting Fantasie in C Major sum up the 
useful Haydn works in a modern réper- 
toire. Mozart left us a great inheritance, 
much of which suffers from the same lack 
of public and pianistic interest that has 
relegated Haydn to oblivion. Of the so- 
natas the A major, the D major, the C 
minor and the F major seem to hold their 
own most noticeably in recent programs. 
The C Minor and D Minor Fantasies and 
the A Minor Rondo sound beautiful even 
to the modern ear and the lovely Romanza 
in A Flat has been played successfully by 
Miss Lerner this last season. ‘ 
The Mozart concertos, if they interest 
the pupil, repay study, but it is only in rare 
cases that the student learns to play them 
passably well. A perfect performance of 
a Mozart concerto is the highest achieve- 
ment possible to a pianist, with the pos- 
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hands. One by one new chord combina- 
tions may be introduced always with their 
use illustrated by some master mind until 
the pupil really feels and hears the har- 
monic foundation of everything, and the 
works of Brahms, Franck and Debussy of- 
fer no problems he cannot grasp. 

In other words, the piano teacher must 
know the basis of whatever he teaches as 
the language teacher knows the construc- 
tion of all he expects the pupil to trans- 
late, in order that no complications may 
be met until the pupil is prepared to grasp 
them. In addition the teacher must plan 
for variety in all that pertains to epoch, 
nationality, effectiveness and the musical 
and technical growth of the pupil. Master 
works should be given in as large doses 
as the pupil can absorb. If there must be 
Poldini, Chaminade and Schuett these 
should be as little as possible; the student 
life will be all too short, at largest, to 
know a tenth of the worthy things. 

In the study of Bach I very much de- 
plore the prevailing habit of giving the in- 
ventions first. The English, French and 
Partita Suites offer so much that means 
the same musical and technical develop- 
ment, and any of these form an attractive 
and desirable addition to a répertoire. The 
second book of the Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord is almost wholly neglected and 
should not escape the teachers’ attention. 
The quality of effectiveness for concert 
performance should be considered also, as 
we do not hear the “Clavichord,” Preludes 
and Fugues nearly often enough on our 
programs. The Handel piano works are 
far less important than those of Bach, but 
the Suites contain enough that is beautiful, 
interesting and effective to repay the pro- 
gressive teacher who may look them over. 
A well-balanced répertoire should contain 
some Handel works, beyond a doubt. Scar- 
latti offers more interesting pianistic prob- 
lems and apart from the familiar Pastorale 
and Caprice and rarely the A Major So- 
nata is found but little on modern pro- 
grams. 

Haydn and Mozart 


Whatever intimate beauty the ardent 
classicist may claim to find in the sonatas 
of Haydn, the fact remains that a modern 
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sible exception of the last two concertos 
of Beethoven. When you listen to a Mo- 
zart concerto sounding clear and almost 
simple in the hands of a virtuoso, do not 
be deluded into believing that it is easy to 
do. Pile any of the modern bravura con- 
certos on top of each other and you will 
not approach the difficulties encountered in 
the mastery of its placid and purling 
passages. 

As to the question of a selection of use- 
ful material from the enormous literature 
left us by Beethoven: Beginning with the 
earlier grades and leading up to the 
“Kroica” and the thirty-two Variations 
there is something to be found that will 
meet all needs. I| strongly believe in the 
giving of isolated movements from sonatas 
purely for their technical benefit before 
the pupil is able to grasp the portions of 
the sonata demanding more mature intel- 
ligence. For example, nothing could be 
better for the hand than the final move- 
ments of Op. 2, No. 1; Op. 10, No. 2;-Op. 
26, Op. 27, No. I and the first movement 
of Op. 31, No. 1. None of these repre- 
sents the master in his more serious mood 
and later the pupil may fill in the other 
movements to the great advantage of his 
répertoire. The two Rondos in G and the 
one in C major are worthy of any pro- 
gram and the Polonaise in C Major offers 
great possibilities for technical as well as 
musical study. 

[Continued on next page] 
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The four great sonatas of Weber are 
not used by any means as much as their 
many beauties warrant. The first three 
movements of the C Major Sonata are as 
beautiful and useful as is the final Moto 
Perpetuo. The A Flat Sonata is undoubt- 
edly the most beautiful work in form be- 
tween Beethoven: and Chopin and should 
be heard much more frequently than it is, 
and the final Rondo in the D Minor So- 
nata, besides being musically attractive, is 
a compendium of technical material for 
the young pianist. 

The subject of the Etude is a delicate 
one and I hesitate to venture upon it, 
knowing that my own very strongly 
formed opinions will differ materially from 
many of my colleagues. The étude was the 
product of a period in which little piano 
music was printed and the literature of the 
instrument was difficult to obtain. Hence 
the idea of combining in one volume many 
of the pianistic essentials was not a bad 


hes fen that time. But because Czerny, 
Clementi and Cramer wrote studies that 
were useful one hundred years ago is no 
reason why we should afflict the poor piano 
student of to-day with their antiquated and 
uumusical productions, Clementi’s “Gradus” 
is still of some musical interest in spots, 
but it contains nothing that the student 
will not learn better in Beethoven and 
Weber. Cramer has little musical or tech- 
nical advantage for the student and may 
be classed as an absolute waste of time. 
Czerny has a highly specialized technic all 
his own, and the study of his études will 
produce fine Czerny etudes, nothing else. 

The use of these many studies has fre- 
quently been the means of lightening the 
burden of the less earnest teacher, allow- 
ing him to throw upon the études and the 
pupil himself the responsibility of devel- 
oping certain forms of technical mastery. 
The result is most often seen in the pupil’s 
acquirement of an étude technic only, 
which influences but slightly his general 
pianistic control. The greatest thing to 
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be said in favor of the early writers of 
studies is to ascribe to them the honor of 
creating a form which inspired Chopin, 
Liszt, Alkan, MacDowell and many others 
to give us some of their best piano music. 
Chopin wrote really two sets of études, for 
the twenty-four Preludes are just as bene- 
ficial to the pianist as the twenty-seven 
studies. If the student be inspired by the 
teacher to develop and exhaust all the me- 
chanical possibilities of each Prelude or 
Etude he learns his ultimate mastery of 
the keyboard is a foregone conclusion. 
Each of the Chopin studies offers many 


thousand technical problems, all of which ° 


bear directly upon the perfect interpreta- 
tion of it, as a whole. Then, too, Chopin 
is an absolute essential to the ‘pianist—no 
success pianistically has ever been attained 
without Chopin’s works and many of them. 
The wonderful études of Liszt should be 
alternated with those of Chopin, and now 
and then, just at the right time, a concert 
study of Alkan is most useful. A little 
known set of concert studies by Carl 
Baern, op. 4, contains several numbers that 
are of high musical worth and are most 
useful to the aspiring pianist. 


American Etudes 


The nine études by Arthur Foote are to 
be highly recommended; several of them 
would grace any program and the op. 39 
and 46 of MacDowell are too well known 
to need special remark. I have purposely 
avoided mentioning Schumann. Beautiful 
as are many of his piano works I do not 
believe that they are any aid to the teacher 
in forming his pupil’s technical mastery. 
On the contrary, they may exert a per- 
nicious effect upon the general student if 
not given in small doses and with good 
caution. As it is as a writer of songs that 
Schumann will live longest as a great com- 
poser, so also it is in the lyric moments of 
his piano pieces that he is most useful to 
the student. The Romance in F Sharp, 
some of the Fantasie pieces and the ‘“Kreis- 
leriana” may be safely used, but it requires 
an exceptionally poised pupil to avoid 
banging and coarse playing generally in 
many of his works. Of the various salon 
composers Chaminade is easily the most 
distinctive and Moszkowski the most use- 
ful. Certain things of the latter, notably 
the “Autumn,” are most highly to be rec- 
ommended to the student and may be made 
of great assistance in developing flexibility. 

Rubinstein’s works sound quite an- 
tiquated and tame to-day and outside of 
the D Minor Concerto are little heard. 
Only a few things of Grieg are holding 
their own on our programs, whereas a dec- 
ade ago they were constantly played. Men- 
delssohn is of great use to the student, 
both musically and technically, and should 
have a part in every répertoire. The G 
Minor Concerto still remains a_ splendid 
means of developing solidity and clearness 
in the student. 

The French School 


No répertoire of to-day is quite com- 
plete without some of the works of the 
new and much discussed French school. 
For the advanced student they are most 
useful in the cultivation of atmospheric 
playing. They demand subtleties of both 
tone and pedal that have previously been 
suggested by Chopin and Liszt but which 
are in these compositions carried to the 
highest point of imaginative mastery. They 
show the student that when he has a con- 
trol of clean and definite passage work on 
the piano he has exploited but one of the 
many possibilities of the instrument. We 
need good teachers at the present stage of 
our development, very much indeed, but 
they should be playing teachers. It may 
truly be said that much teaching does 
militate against the highest finish in public 
playing, but if the teacher has the control 
to set his teaching limit and keep it there 
is no reason why both should not work 
together to the distinct aid of both pupil 
and teacher. 

There is a certain satisfaction in playing 
in public beyond a doubt. To plan a work, 
develop it and finally to feel it, “get over” 
to the audience is worth all the hard work 
that it entails. But still greater is the 
teacher’s satisfaction when each day he 
knows that all over the great country 
there are hundreds of pupils starting their 
day’s work earnestly and sincerely, carry- 
ing to others the impulse they have re- 
ceived in his studio. If he has accom- 
plished this the “advanced piano teacher” 
may feel that he has not lived in vain. 
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NEW CANTATA HEARD 





Montgomery Chorus in “Life of a Leaf” 
—A Wagner Memorial Concert 


Montcomery, ALA., May 17.—Mrs. E. L. 
Ashford’s cantata, “Life of a Leaf,” had 
its premiére hearing in this city last 
Thursday night, when it was sung by th: 
Saturday Music Club, composed of thy 
young women pupils of C. Guy Smith. 
The soloists were Mrs. William Teague 
and Frances Wolff, sopranos, and Eloise 
Cromwell and Mrs. C. Guy Smith, con- 
traltos. 

John Philip Sousa, the “March King,” 
was a notable figure here at the trap-shoot 
meet held by the Capitol City Gun Club 
last week. 

The ninth pupils’ recital of the Musical 
Art Studios was given Saturday afternoon 
when the vocal pupils of Mrs. John D. 
Carter, vocal pupils of Roland Ratcliffe 
and pupils of the Bauer Piano and Violin 
School united in an interesting program. 

The Glee Club of the Woman’s College 
gave a highly entertaining program last 
Monday evening in the audtiorium of the 
college. 

In commemoration of the hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Wagner, a splen- 
did program was given at St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church. The following selections 
from his operas were given: “Elsa’s 
Dream” (“Lohengrin”), Mrs. Howard Seay ; 
“Walthers Prize Song” (“Die Meister- 
singer’), Mrs. Fanny Marks Seibles; vio- 
lin, “Evening Star” (“Tannhauser”), Mas- 
ter Charley Findlay, cellist; “O Salutaris” 
(“Parsifal”), Montgomery Music Club; 
organ solo, Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer,” Overture to “Tannhauser” and 
Prelude to “Parsifal,” William Bauer, or- 
ganist and choir director of the church. 
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LAYING CORNERSTONE FOR UPBUILDING OF ITALIAN MUSIC IN NEW YORK 





Concert by Italian Orchestral Society Reveals Modern Symphonists of that Nation as Composers of Originality and Power—-A First American 
Performance of Martucci’s Symphony in D and of Franchetti’s Symphonic Poem, ‘‘In the Black Forest”’ 
—New York’s Italian Society to Be Made Permanent and Its Field Extended to Choral Music 
and Soloist, Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora - 


By IVAN NARODNY 


Success of Its Conductor, Cesare Sodero, 


Spirit of Democracy at Work 











New York’s Italian Orchestral Society, Cesare Sodero, Conductor. 


Fata the land of song and sunshine, 
has been represented in New York mu- 
sically only through its operas and _ visit- 


Who 


song by 


ing singers or instrumental virtuosi. 


does not know the power of a 


Caruso, the exquisite vocal art of Bonei 


or the glorious music enticed from a piano 


by Ernesto Consolo? Yet the New York 
Italian colony, probably the largest, after 
the Germans and the Jews, has failed to 


bring forward a single national musical 


organization, similar to those of other na- 
tionalities. However, with the inaugural 
concert of the Italian Orchestral Society, 
given on May 22 at Carnegie Hall, a new 
musical era dawned for the music-loving 
ltallans of New York. A beginning was 
made that was worthy of all support and 
of the success achieved. 

Cesare Sodero, who conducted the or 
hestra, proved himself to be a leader of 
ommanding ability. He won the con 
dence of the audience that, unfortunately, 
lled only half of the hall, from the very 
start of the program, which opened with 
the “Anacreon” Overture of Cherubini, 
ne of the most serene and stately of 
Italian classics, and requiring from the or- 
hestra precision, discipline and virtuosity 
lt was well performed, for the most part, 
the string ensemble sounding perfectly 

en and pleasing, although the was 


yrass 











Soprano 


ally too much in the modern German style. 
Not in its melody but in its style and har- 
monization did it remind me frequently of 
rahms. There were passages that seemed 
forced and designed purely for technical 
elfect. But the second and third move 
ments were splendid. .The finale was in 
ferior, although effective, and suited to the 
popular taste. The performance was the 
first of the symphony in this country. 
The second movement of this work 
eemed to me a true mirror of Italian 
character and life to-day. There was: evi- 
dent the influence of the rising sentiment of 
the masses against everything aristocratic 
and traditional, and in this respect it was 
a piece of phonetic socialism. It was a 
spiritual echo of the voice of the Italian 
people; rugged, vigorous and full of pas- 
sion. The Allegretto was a genuine mas- 
terpiece, full of Southern color. It con- 
tained occasionally notable passages such 
as I have not found in any new sym- 
phonic work in years. The composer was 
here free from Germanic and other influ 
encé, and spoke a language of powerful 
individuality and captivating charm. His 
peculiar treatment of the general theme 
of the symphony gave me the impression 
that he must be a great lover of nature. 
From the point of art the finest piece of 
the concert was a symphonic. picture, 
“Nella Foresta Nera,” by - Franchetti 
Frankly, nothing in instrumental music, ex 
epting the Fourth Symphony of Sibelius, 
It is 


the limited number of wood instruments 
permitted. The strings were greatly handi 
capped by the damp and warm weather. 
The majority of the listeners, having no 
high musical understanding, appreciated 
this masterpiece less than the rest. 

Further interesting numbers were 
“Danza Piemontese,” by Sinigaglia,” “Se 
renata Medioevale,” by Zandonai; Minu 
etto, by Bolzoni, and Suite Romantique, 
by Cesare Sodero. Mr. Sodero’s composi- 
tion possessed much romantic charm, espe 
cially the second movement, “Chanson 
Villageoise.” It was Chopinesque in char 
acter, yet original and distinctly modern 
in construction. The program was too 
long and most of the audience got tired 
toward the end, especially as the air in 
the hall was suffocating. 

As a whole, this attempt to bring out the 
works of new and young Italian composers 
in New York was very useful. It proved 
that Italy has to-day musical creators of 
great power and individuality. The people at 
large have known Italy only through Puc- 
cini and Mascagni, both more or less con- 
ventional followers of the classics But 
these instrumental composers, heard at the 
recent Italian concert, are of an entirely 
different type. They gave me a different 
idea of the modern Italian school. Judg 
ing by this concert they are revolutionists 
of a vigorous nature who are trying to 
bring a re-birth of Italian music 


about 


Mme. Viafora’s Success 














casionally harsh and rude has gripped me so much this season. 

The crown of the whole concert would a masterpiece in the originality, beauty and In addition to the instrumental numbers 
have been the Symphony in D by Mar style of its musical pictures of the myste Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora sang beautifully 
ucci, the veteran Italian composer, well rious Black Forest, which so many of the and with impressive success an air from 
nown in this country, if the first move painters of the past have used for a theme “Madama _ Butterfly’ and another from 
nent had not been too long and occasion The piece was well performed, as far as “Bohéme” by Puccini In both numbers 
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she disclosed a beautiful voice, rich and 
vibrant, as well as temperament and win- 
ning charm. The audience stormily de- 
manded encores which she gave. Her 
two arias were sung with stirring dramatic 
effect and made the listener wish he could 
hear her in opera. 

Signor Gaudenzi, tenor,the other soloist, 
sang an aria from “Andrea Chenier,” by 
Giordano, and proved to be the possessor 
of a fine voice. He was applauded enthu 
siastically 

\s to his plans for the future of the 
orchestra I made inquiries of Mr. Sodero 

“We are going to have not only a per 
manent orchestral society but also a per 
manent choral society devoted to Italian 
music in New York,” said he. “We not 
only intend to produce the classic master 
pieces and the works of composers like 
Puccini and Mascagni, who are generally 
known to this public, but works of men 
who are utterly unknown, and who are 
very original in their writings. The New 
York Italian Orchestral Society will be 
very active next season and we have ar 
ranged for a series of new symphonic com- 
positions. We will give not less than ten 
symphonic concerts in New York next 
year and show that our modern music does 


not stand behind that of others in orig 
inality. 
“How do you compare the new Italian 


intend to in 
classics oT 


whose works you 
with the 


composers 
troduce 
men like 

“We have at present two different 
schools,” replied Mr. Sodero. “The South 
and the North present the two types of 


next season 
Puccini?” 


modern Italian music. The one is more 
traditional, the other more social-impres 
ionistic. But both schools aim to be fres 
from the conventional. The spirit of de 
ocracy is working in our present-day mu 
sic, while our classics have been strictly 


aristocratic.” 

The lack of a more enthusiastic response 
to Mr. Sodero’s attempt to advance th: 
cause of Italian music in America was due 
to the lateness of the season and to the 
fact that the concert first planned had to 
be postponed because of trouble with some 
musicians of the orchestra, who demanded 
that the music should be played only by 
Italians. It took time before Mr. Scibilia, 
the manager of the orchestra, could smooth 
the matter over and make it clear that it 
was Italian music and not Italian musicians 
that the Italian Orchestra Society aimed 
to bring to the attention of music-lovers 
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PARIS FINDS “PENELOPE” FASCINATING 





Fauré’s Opera Pronounced His Greatest Musical Achievement—Loie 
Fuller Interprets Debussy——Leo Tecktonius’s Musical Reception— 


Von Warlich in Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 5 Villa Niel, 
May 16, 1913. 

HE long anticipated “Pénélope,” by 

Gabriel Fauré, has made its début 

upon the stage of the Champs Elysées The- 

ater with instantaneous success. Visitors 

to the Riviera had already told us of the 

beauty of the new opera, and we have not 

been disappointed. “Pénélope” is certainly 

Gabriel Fauré’s greatest musical achieve- 

ment—so far, for it is to be hoped he will 

long be spared to endow the world with 
more specimens of his art. 

The story of the opera by René Fau- 
chois lends itself admirably to a musical 
setting. Homer’s original poem is _fol- 
lowed very faithfully by the librettist, who, 
guarding himself against the obvious 
temptation to elaborate incidents for 
dramatic purposes, has made his version 
concise, yet full of a naturally lyrical 
charm, thus greatly facilitating the com- 
poser’s task. 

The music has a harmonious and somber 
splendor all its own. Never noisy or 
theatrically dramatic, it is dignified and 
noble and has a vigor and compactness 
rare in modern works. In _ spite of 
occasional polyphonic moments and _ the 
apparently limitless variety of its modula- 
tions, the music remains in reality extreme- 
ly simple, and conjures up visions of 
ancient Greek statues. “Pénélope” is 
classical without being cold or dry; mod- 
ern, without being bombastic or bizarre. 

Of the “leit-motifs” which fascinate up- 
on their first hearing are those depicting 
Pénélope’s grief at the continued absence 
of Ulysses, in Act I; a sublime nocturne 


in the second act, which is the culmina- 
tion of a tremendous climax, focusing 
human distress and pastoral serenity in 


the same picture; and a series of dance 
arias in which flute and harp develop the 
principal themes in a wonderful scheme of 
orchestral coloring. 


An Excellent Cast 
In her singing of the role of-Pénélope, 
Lucienne Bréval was a Queen of imposing 
majesty, and, at the same time, a monarch 
of womanliness. M. Muratore’s magnifi- 
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Some Successes of the Past 
Season 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING 
BULLETIN. 

The singing of Miss May gave much 
pleasure to the audience, her voice 
being a rich, melodious contralto. Her 
delivery is fluent and artistic and she 
has an attractive presence and grace- 
ful manner, which add to her success. 


BOSTON POST. 

The People’s Choral Union  per- 
formed Handel’s Messiah last night 
in Symphony Hall. Marion May, con- 
tralto, sang her solos with much taste 
and expression, and their effect was 
enhanced by the unusual quality otf 
her tones. 


NEW HAVEN UNION, 


Marion May, the contra!to soloist, 
made a marked impression in New 
Haven, where she appeared for the 
first time. Her voice is rich and her 
ability as a recital artist was clearly 
shown by the wide range of her work 
She received well deserved applause 
and encores. 


DAILY RECORD, Greensboro, N. C. 

Miss May has a powerful contralto 
voice under good control; her voice is 
also rich and pleasing in quality. La 
Mort de Joan d’Are was delivered 
with good diction and phrasing. 
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cent voice has good scope in the part of 
Ulysses and he looked the Greek hero to 
perfection. Cécile Thévenet, as the Nurse, 
and M.. Blancard, as the Shepherd, sang 
with authority. M. Hasselmans, who has 
the reputation of being the finest con- 
ductor-accompanist in Paris, directed the 
opera in the most convincing manner. The 
scenery, by M. Roussel, is extremely hand- 
some, especially in Act II, which shows 
an exquisite landscape. 

Three Nocturnes by Debussy have found 
agreeable interpreters in Loie Fuller and 
her pupils, who are triumphing in a series 
of representations at the Champs Elysees 
Theater. “Nuages,” the first nocturne, is 
depicted on the stage by the heavens at 
dusk, and to the mystically beautiful 
strains of the music Loie Fuller and her 
dancers, enveloped in cloud-like scarves, 
flit across the stage. The second nocturne, 


“Féte,” is unaccompanied by dancing. The 
brilliancy of this vivid orchestral col- 
oring was admirably brought out by 


the theater orchestra under M. Inghel- 
brecht. In the last, “Sirénes,” the dancers 
are sea nymphs, and a most realistic im- 
pression of the rolling surf is conveyed by 
the manipulation of gauzy sheets. 

Mme. Lubkinska, the Russian prima 
donna, made her début at the new theater 
last week as Lucia and Rosina. She is at 
her best as a dramatic soprano, both parts 
absolutely requiring a brilliant coloratura 
voice, Mme. Lubkinska shone only at times. 

Tecktonius’s Musical Reception 

Leo Tecktonius and Henri Erique held a 
big reception with music on Saturday 
evening at the latter’s studio in the Rue 
Colonel Renard. There was a _ great 

gathering of musicians, among whom were 
Leoncavallo, in Paris to supervise the pro- 
duction of his operetta at the Théatre 
Réjane; Lorenzo Camilieri, the dis- 
tinguished Italian operatic conductor now 
officiating at the Astruc opera house; 
Emile Sjogren, the celebrated Scandinavian 
composer Marcian Thalberg, Antonio 


Sala, Grace Nelson, Alys Lorraine, of the 
Paris Opéra; Campbell-Tipton, Cisneros, 
Kutscherra, Lamperti-Valda, Kathleen 
Vierke, Foresta and Hugh Allen. The last 
named, who has not been heard for some 
time owing to ill health, was in superb 


voice, and sang the Prologue to “Pagliacci, 
accompanied by the composer. 

Mme. Nelson, who has a very well 
poised soprano voice and possesses in addi- 
tion a remarkable compass, sang an aria 
from “Butterfly” in a manner which con- 
vinced her hearers that she must be an 
ideal interpreter of the role. Antonio Sala, 
the gifted ’cellist of the Spanish Court, 
played the slow movement of the Sjogren 
sonata with Tecktonius, and “Le Cygne,” 
by Saint-Saéns. Sjogren played the ac- 
companiments of a number of his own 
songs, sung very charmingly by M. Hyden. 

Of Tecktonius’s own playing it would be 
dificult to speak in terms of too high 
praise. He gave one of his own preludes, 
and, among other solos, the slow move- 
ment for Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique. 
Leoncavallo was greatly impressed by his 
rendering of these two pieces, and re- 
marked upon the great beauty of Teck- 
tonius’s tone and the delicacy of his 
phrasing. 

Leoncavallo has written 
melodious and spontaneously fresh music 
in his operetta, “La Petite Reine des 
Roses,” now being played at the Théatre 
Réjane. This comic opera was originally 
produced in Italy. The libretto, by G. 
l‘orzano, has been re-written in French by 
Claude Berton and Charles Marcel. 


some very 


Parisians were offered a_ treat on 
Wednesday afternoon at the Salle Gaveau, 


where the eminent Russian baritone, 
Reinhold von Warlich, was heard in 
Schubert’s song cycle, “Die Schone 


Miillerin.” Few singers have the courage 
to give a program of this nature in Paris, 
and the reason is not far to seek. Von 
Warlich has a fine voice, knows how to 
use it and has the lieder temperament de- 
veloped to an altogether unusual degree. 
In studying the art of the song cycle 
how to go through a long program with- 
out fatiguing one’s hearers—he has risen 
above the crowd and pointed the way to the 
true art of the lieder program, which 
should be not a muddled conglomeration of 
songs by sundry composers but a carefully 
thought out plan of human emotions, each 
appealing to the hearer in its proper place. 
In refusing to “cut” the “Schéne Miillerin,” 
and by giving it integrally in all its 
splendor, Von Warlich has proved his case. 
Not for one instant did the attention of 
the audience relax during this long recital, 
but each song was greeted with absolute 
freshness of applause. Without sacrificing 
timbre for temperamental virtuosity, the 
baritone fairly carried away his hearers 
with the brilliancy of his interpretation, 
and many went away with the impression 
that they had been listening to the ideal 
lieder singer. 





Phillippe Jarnach, a pianist of great abil- 
ity, was a great help to the singer, and 
brought out the full poetic depth of the 
beautiful accompaniments. He was also 
responsible for a program version of the 
original poem by Wilhelm Muller in 
I'rench; a very clever production. 

The same afternoon Emile Sjogren gay: 
a concert of his works at the Salle du 
Foyer. George Enesco played the Second 
and Fifth Sonatas for violin and piano, 
with the composer, who was also heard in 
the Sonata, for ’cello and piano, with Mme. 
Marguerite Caponsacchi. Arvid Hyden 
sang a number of Sjogren songs, accom- 
panied by the composer. Sjogren is a 
wonderfully sympathetic pianist, and he 
knows how to bring out all the resplendent 
beauty of his works. His popularity in 
Paris just now is very great. 

DANIEL Lynps BLOoUNT. 





Paris and London Exchange Opera by 
Electrophone 


Lonpon, May 21.—By the use of the 
electrophone, for the first time applied to 
such a distance, Parisians were enabled to 
listen to-night to the performance at Covent 
Garden and Londoners at the same time 
theard the singing at the Paris Opéra 
The transmission of the voices was as 
nearly perfect as possible. 
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The Morning Letter, 


Stockton, Calif., Dec. 14, 
1912.—His 


beautiful: 


Italian was 
his French was 
that of a cultured natiye, 
and the purity of his Ger- 
man was given only as the 
few great German singers 
give it tous. Every song 
was a gem and his beauti- 
ful interpretations, im- 
bued with rare insight 
and intelligence invested 
our oldest favorites with 
new interest for us. Mr. 
Lowther’s English diction 
is quite as remarkable as 
the other three languages 
in which he sang. Back of 
the art of this singer, one 
feels the force of a mag- 
netic personality such as 


is rarely met with. 
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500 SONGS IN SOPRANO’S REPERTOIRE 


Alphabetical Directory Compiled by Mme. Adele Krueger for Use in 
Selecting Numbers for Programs—Communing with Master 
Composer Through an Hour of His Music—Theories of 
‘Lieder’ Singing by a Thoughtful Exponent of the Art 








IVE hundred songs in the répertoire of 
That must assuredly be 
a record, and the record-holder is Mme. 
Adele Krueger, the lieder singer. Mme. 
Krueger testified to this fact one morning 
last week in the offices of her manager, 
Marc Lagen, who 
had given up his 
sanctum 


one singer! 


sancto- 
rum to be used as 
a sort of inquis- 
itorial “torture 
chamber” for in- 
terview purposes. 
The singer had de- 
clined to move 
along into Mr. La- 
gen’s big chair, 
upon the departure 
of that progressive 
entrepreneur, 

“T feel much 
more at home in 
this visitor’s 
chair,” she _ insist- 
ed, “so you take 
the ‘judge’s bench’ 
and put me 
through my cross- 
examination.” 

Almost the first 
fact divulged by 
the charming 
“witness” was the 
aforementioned 
possession of a 
repertoire of 500 songs. “When one has 
been singing and_ studying for many 
years,” added the soprano, “one learns 
many, many songs, and as for me I never 
forget one. My statement of 500 songs is 
not a mere random guess, for | have them 
all listed in my book. You might call this 
a ‘song directory, as I have all the com- 
posers arranged alphabetically, and you 
have no idea how this helps in making up 
a program. If I want to sing some Brahms 
song, for instance, I simply look him up 
under “B,” and the list of his works may 
suggest one or two numbers which I might 
have overlooked but which will fit in beau- 
tifully with the program. Actually, I de- 
vote a separate page to Brahms, as I have 
thirty-eight of his songs in my répertoire. 
Such composers as Schumann and Schubert 
also have a department devoted particu- 
larly to their songs. 

“With this directory as a guide and with 
the aid of my accompanist, I often devote 
an hour of my day’s time to the cere- 
mony of communing with the great lieder 
composers, through the medium of a pro- 
gram devoted entirely to the works of one 
master. Generally | go through this ritual 
all for my own benefit, but sometimes | 
ask a few of my friends whovare in sym- 
pathy with me and with the song classics. 
I find that they enter into the spirit of the 
hour almost as fully as | and that they 
find a kindred amount of uplift in the 


pre cess, 





Mme. Adele Krueger 
and Her Mother 


Sensing a Composer’s Thoughts 


“It is remarkable how close one can get 
to the old composers in one of these mu- 
sical seances, and I almost feel that I can 
share their thoughts. Each composer’s 
hour seems .to be characterized by his na 
ture almost as much as if he were present 
himself. Thus in my program of Schu- 
bert songs one can sense his love of nature 
and dramatic quality, while the Schubert 
hour is marked by his fine sentiment, and 
the Brahms afternoon is big and inspiring 
like himself. As you see, I love my 
Brahms songs. An hour of Strauss lieder 


is not quite so advisable, for they are so 
leidenschaftlich, so passionate. No, I do 
not find that a whole hour of one com- 
poser is tiring, nor do my friends, I be- 
lieve. As for me, though, I am inclined 
to dwell somewhat too much on the heavy, 
serious songs, for I become quite absorbed 
in them. 

“There are some poems which are so 
complete in themselves that they do not 
need a musical setting, and in fact they 
cannot be made more beautiful by the addi- 
tion of music. Turning them into songs is 
like ‘painting the lily.” Then, too, there is 
the chance that the composer may read the 
wrong meaning into the lines of the poet 
and thus his musical setting will be an in- 
correct interpretation of the poem. A 
similar case is found in painting when the 
artist takes a poem as a theme for his pic- 
ture and misinterprets this theme. Goethe, 
for instance, was very much annoyed over 
the fact that a painter had based a picture 
on his poem, “Meeres Stille,’ and had 
given the world an entirely wrong idea of 
Goethe’s message. 

“There is an opportunity for the 
thoughtful singer to give our modern com- 
poser’s useful suggestions as to poems 
which would be valuable.as song texts, for 
the composer has such a’hard time finding 
verses which have not been overdone, and 
the singer ought to have an_ instinctive 
sense of what poems will be effective in 
song form. I made such a suggestion not 
long ago to Richard Trunk, several of 
whose splendid songs, by the way, I am 
going to introduce. Said I to him, ‘Do you 
know any of the poems of Sergel? They 
would make wonderful texts for songs.’ 
Lo, and behold, | found that Sergel had 
been a long-time friend of Mr. Trunk’s 
and that he had set several of the Sergel 
poems.” 


Commonplace Translations 


Mme. Krueger’s attention was called to 
the fact that the words of many of the 
German songs, such as concern matters of 
everyday life, may be extremely poetic in 
the original, and yet sound commonplace 
when translated into English. 

“That is quite true,” admitted the so 
prano, “and for that reason | rather favor 
printing in the program a_ short prose 
resume of the story of a song instead of 
the translation. So many of the transla- 
tions are fearfully inadequate to convey 
the poetry of the original—take the ‘Erl 
King,’ for instance. I believe the reason is 
that English is a cold language, and I say 
this in spite of a great admiration for the 
English tongue. When one sings ‘I love 
you’ the effect is somewhat conventional, 
but what a difference when one sings the 
equivalent ‘Ich liebe dich.’ ! 

“Tl have found English to be the ‘short 
cut’ language, that is, you can say a thing 
in fewer words in English than in any 
other tongue, which is quite characteristic 
of hustling Americans. The German has 
a greater variety of terms to express a 
given idea, and this makes it so expressive 
for song purposes. The concise quality of 
English makes it just the tongue needed 
for a universal language—better than ar- 
tificially acquired Esperanto. Would the 
other nations be willing to accept English 
as a medium of speech between them all? 
[I do not see why they should not, for they 
could still keep up their own mother 
tongues.” 

Although this singer hails from Dussel- 
dorf she has such linguistic proficiency that 
her English would now stand a test of con 


siderable exactitude. “I follow the method 
of learning the other tongues by speaking 
them,” is her explanation. “I speak only 


German in my home, but I have a French 
woman come in every so often to converse 
with me entirely in French. Italian I am 
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taking up in a similar way, and my oper- 
atic roles run the gamut from the Wagner 
heroines to Santuzza in. ‘Cavalleria.’ 


Interpretative Identity 


“In studying my songs the question of 
interpretation is a matter for myself alone. 
That is to say, after I have considered the 
music and the text thoroughly, have de- 
fined what it means to me and have mod- 
eled my interpretation I go to my voice 
authority and have him polish off the song 
in regard to points of vocalization—that is 
all. I cannot see any value in an inter- 
pretation of a song that has been merely 
handed to you by some one else, for it 
does not express your individuality. When 
you enter a friend’s house you expect the 
arrangement of her study and her boudoir 
to give an insight into her personality, and 
it does, sometimes in a startling way. It 


is the same with song interpretations. If 
your interpretation expresses not your in- 
dividuality, but some one else’s, how will 
your audience know that you have an in- 
dividuality ? 

“Furthermore, | find that my interpreta- 
tion of a song is never the same on two 
different occasions. One musician said to 
me of a certain singer, ‘Her art is polished, 
but I always know just what she is going 
to do—how she is going to sing each word, 
each phrase.’ | could never sing like that, 
for although certain vocal effects are 
studied, the song must govern me and not 
| the song. When I am once absorbed in 
a song it simply carries me away. 

“I’m afraid that my subject is doing the 
same thing,” concluded the fair “witness,” 
“so | move that the ‘court’ adjourn.” 

This strange parliamentary procedure 
was allowed under protest. Pic Oils 
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| Ngee oni the recent death of 
John Thomas, harpist to Queen Vic- 
toria and King Edward VII, Mme. Eliza- 
beth Angier, the vocal teacher, of New 
York, has spoken feelingly. The latter 
was a close friend of the harpist and casts 
iin interesting light on his personality and 
achievements. At her studio in West 
Eighty-eighth street, Mme. Angier told of 
her former associations with Thomas. 

“Word of the death of Thomas reached 
me through the columns of MusICcAL 
America and | was deeply touched by the 
realization that this character, so unique 
and powerful in the world of music, had 
passed from among us. It has been my 
privilege to enjoy the friendship of this re- 
nowned artist for over thirty years. lor 
more than a year I was a guest at his home 
and I toured through England and Wales 
as his soprano soloist. Subsequently | 
was married from his home just before 
making a tour of Australia and New Zea 
land in Italian grand opera 

‘Aside from the ability of the man, who 
made the instrument of the heavenly 
spheres speak as though angelic hosts 
whispered through its strings, his daily lite 
was a model of truth and kindness. A 
constant student of all that was finest and 
best in music, art and literature, he was 
also an incessant worker in his profession, 
a philanthropist and a friend to all strug 
gling young musicians. He was ever ready 
to lend a protecting influence in a thousand 
ways, unspoken but always potently felt 

“After leaving Italy, where I resided 
many years perfecting my musical educa 
tion and gaining operatic experience, | 
went to London and presented a letter of 
introduction to the famous harpist. I was 
at once ushered into his salon and found 
myself in the presence of Mr. Thomas and 
two other musicians, one of whom was at 
the piano and the other with a violin. | 


was too nervous to catch their names. The 
harpist promptly relieved me of my music 
and selected the simple romance from the 
opera ‘Dolores’ for me to sing. 

“There was something in the atmosphere 
that seemed to encourage me to do my 
best and when the song was done Mr. 
Thomas turned and took both my hands, 
saying with a sincerity that was unmistak 
able: ‘My dear child, you are an artist.’ 
The gentieman at the piano, who was Sir 
Julius Benedict, arose and complimented 
me, while the violinist, who was Wieniaw- 
ski, cried: ‘Bring out all your songs,’ and 
he began to play the obbligato to ‘Heaven 
Hath Shed a Tear,’ by Kucken. 

“Far into the dusk of the afternoon | 
sang, listening alternately to the wonder- 
ful trios played by the others. It was a 
divinely musical day that I can never for 
get. Such was my introduction to the 
man whose splendid attainments won the 
admiration and respect of all, and whom 
| was later to appreciate to the fullest. 

“Thomas played before every crowned 
head of Europe and his house overflowed 
with costly presents. There were two 
large cabinets of diamonds, rings, pins and 
handsome batons that were special objects 
of interest to visitors 

“It was always regretted by Thomas that 
he never toured America, his only visit to 
this country being at the time of the Chi 
cago World’s Fair. He was engaged in 
1881 by Hugh Angier, my husband, then in 
\ustralia, to tour America with a concert 
company, which included Mme. De Mon- 
teglio, the Italian coloratura soprano; 
Mile. Chastel, a basso named Gordon and 
myself Although he had signed the con 
tract, he was unable to fill the engagement, 
for his wife died when he reached Lon 
don. 

“The harpist, who was eighty-seven years 
old at the time of his death, leaves a host 
of friends who will remember him as a 
great artist and a man among men.’ 
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ICCARDO MARTIN 


The Celebrated American Tenor 


Newspaper Reviews of His Appearances in Concert and Opera: 


WINNIPEG, CANADA. 


“Free Press’—October 4, 1911.—Riccardo 
Martin is the fortunate possessor of a voice that 
enables him to rival the foremost tenors of the 
day—a voice full and very powerful and of rich, 
silvery quality. To hear from him the glorious 
high notes that one associates with the greatest 
tenors is very gratifying. They rather spoil an 
audience, however, for most of the people would 
like to hear a maximum of such notes ‘and a mini- 
mum of anything else. 


WINNIPEG, CANADA. 


‘“Manitoba”—October 4, 1911.—His_ sing- 
ing of the group of smaller songs showed his 
consummate art in miniature, his softer effects 
were beautiful and most appealing. He is every 
inch the man and the dignity and purity of his 
style suggests a lofty and noble personality. 
One feels that he is wholesome and in the singer 

what more could we ask for? Young as he 1s, 
Martin makes good the claim of those who rank 
him the second tenor in the world. One is 
tempted to say, yea, the first, but Caruso is the 
senior and courtesy must reign in art as else- 
where. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA. 


Martin Regarded as the Equal of Caruso as 
a Tenor. 


“Morning Albertan’—October 6, IQII. 
From the advance notices much had been ex- 
pected of Riccardo Martin, who is conceded to 
be Caruso’s successor on the Metropolitan Opera 
House forces, and it can frankly be stated that 
the reports were not in any measure exaggerated. 
His first number, “The Stars Are Shining,” from 
Puccini's “Tosca,” was given a perfect rendering, 
and on receiving enthusiastic recall Mr. Martin 
gave the famous “Lament” from “I Pagliacci.” 
The dramatic intensity revealed in Martin's in- 
terpretation made a distinct impression on the 
audience. 

As an encore to his group of songs in the 
second part of the program Mr. Martin delighted 


Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER, (G. F. Cowen, Associate Manager) 1451 Broadway, New York 
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his hearers by singing “La Donna é Mobile,” 
from Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” which had to be re- 
peated. 

Martin has a magnificent stage presence, and 
after hearing him last night his career will be 
followed with great interest by local music lovers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“Minneapolis Journal”—October 11, 1911.— 
Riccardo Martin’s voice is pure gold. It has a 
timbre in its lower register comparable only to 
the mellow low notes produced on the G string of 
a rare old violin, and the higher notes have the 
clarity of a bell. He sings without apparent 
effort, has no mannerisms, and instead impresses 
the hearers with his immense fund of geniality 
and good humor. As a singer no native born 
can compare with him, and of the foreign tenors 
Caruso and Bonci alone can dispute supremacy 
with him. 








—Dover St, Studios 
As “Pinkerton” 


AT COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
“PAGLIACCI.” 


“Morning Leader’’—June 26, 1911.—He was 
very vigorous and dramatic, and sang with great 
fervor. He carried the house completely with 
him in his so.iloquy at the end of the first act, and 
was recalled again and again. He was very 
forcible in the scene of the play within the play 
at the end. 

“Morning Post’”—June 26, 1911.—Mr. Martin 
has already shown the fullest sympathy with 
modern Italian music in his successful assump- 
tion of the chief tenor parts in ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’ and “La Fanciulla del West,” and he ap- 
proaches the character qf the deceived clown with 
a like command of emotiona.ism: He sang the 
well-known monologue with great intensity. 

He was at his best at the climax of the drama. 
His frenzy of despair at the end, however, was 
very real. 

“The Standard”—June 26, 1911.—The chief 
feature of the performance—which, under Signor 
Campanini’s direction, must rank among the best 
this opera has received—was the dramatic 
strength of Mr. Riccardo Martin’s singing and 
acting as Canio, to which frequent tributes of 
warm approval were given. 

“Daily Telegraph”—July 3, 1911.—Histrionic- 
ally, Mr. Riccardo Martin, by the way, improves 
apace. He played with real conviction and force 
on this occasion as the unhappy Canio, and the 
distraught husband’s mingled rage and sorrow 
were expressed with almost painful realism. 

“Moring Post”—July 1, 1911——Mr. Martin 
again sang the music of Canio with much in- 
tensity, making a special effect in the monologue. 

“Daily Graphic”—July 26, 1911—Mr. Ric- 
cardo Martin was in every way as fine a Canto 
as one could wish to see. 

“Sunday Times”—July 25, 1r911.—-Mr. Martin 
scored a triumph as Canto and was recalled many 
times after his dramatic delivery of ‘‘Vesti la 
giubba.” 

“Sportsman”—June 6, 1911.—Mr. Riccardo 
Martin was the Canio, and made excellent use 
of his opportunities. His singing of the Lament 
called forth loud and prolonged applause. 
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STRONG COALITION IN KEENE FESTIVAL 


Mme. Blauvelt and Other Noted 
Artists Aid Chorus Club in At- 
tractive Programs 


EENE, N. H., May 21.—Residents of 
New Hampshire look forward eager- 

ly to the annual music festival at Keene, 
for Nelson P. Coffin, its able conductor, 
has never failed to give them a musical 
treat that would Keep them talking until 


the following season. This 
Coffin fully lived up to his reputation when 
he presented Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, as 
stellar attraction of his “artist’s night,” on 
May 21, along with Max Salzinger, the 
young Austrian baritone, Mme. Rosa 
Olitzka, the prominent contralto, and the 
orchestra of the Boston Opera House, 
directed by Louis Eaton. A similarly im- 
posing list of soloists was presented in the 
Verdi “Requiem” on May 22, with Grace 
Kerns, Mildred Potter, Paul Althouse and 
Frederic Martin, while Marion May, the 


contralto, was a soloist in the matinée 
orchestral program. 

In the Keene Chorus Club, which con- 
sists of 220 mixed voices, Mr. Coffin has 
an organization that was a revelation to 
the artists who heard its work. Mr. 
Coffin’s control over the chorus is° re- 


markable. Its members do not whisper 
or rustle programs between numbers; they 
rise and seat themselves in an almost mil- 
itary manner, and when their time comes 
to sing they sing as if they enjoyed it. The 
popularity of the club is evidenced by the 
fact that every seat in the big City Audi- 
torium was sold out several days before 
the performances. 

Mme. Blauvelt was 


visibly .affected by 
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Engaged for the Steinert series 
in Springfield, afternoon, Nov. 23; 
Worcester, evening, Nov. 23; 
Portland, Nov. 24, and Provi- 
dence, Nov. 25. New York re- 
cital, Nov. 27, 1913. 
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Nelson P. Coffin, Mme. 
Blauvelt, Dexter Richardson, Her 
Manager; Edward Rechlin and Max 
Salzinger 


the reception given her when she came on 
the platform. Her first number with the 
orchestra, the “Jewel Spng,”’ from “Faust,” 
was splendidly sung, and after several re- 
calls she was obliged to give an encore, 


Mrs. Beach’s “Ecstasy,” which she sang 
delightfully. A group of songs, including . 
Durante’s “Danza,” “Pour Quoi,” by Deli- 
bes, and Desseauer’s brilliant “Ouvre,” 


_Was greeted with a storm of applause and 


an insistent demand for a repetition of the 
last number, but she sang instead the 
dainty old English melody “Cherry Ripe.” 
Her last number was the “Bolero,” from 
the “Sicilian Vespers,” and her voice 
seemed to fairly sparkle in its glittering 
trills and cadenzas. At its close she re- 
ceived a splendid ovation, some of the 
audience rising to applaud her. As an 
encore she sang by request “Home, Sweet 
Home,” her extremely capable accompanist, 
Edward Rechlin, improvising a beautiful 
aa ae pre 

Mr. Salzinger, who, at short notice, took 
the place of Arthur Phillips, scored an 
immediate success with the “Toreador 
Song,” from “Carmen,” and later aroused 
great enthusiasm with the “Prologue,” 
from “Pagliacci,” and a group of songs, 
“Asra,” by Rubinstein; “Komm mit Mir,” 
by Ruecklauf, and “Im Herbst,” by Franz. 
The resonance of his voice and its splendid 
volume made his singing a delight, and he 
was obliged to add several encores. 

Mme. Olitzka showed her dramatic 
ability in two arias, “Gerechter Gott,” from 
“Rienzi,” and “Ah! mon fils,” from “The 
Prophet.” She was in particularly good 
voice, and her hearers showed their appre- 
ciation in no uncertain manner. 


There was much interest in the appear- 
ance of Mrs. May at the matinée, as she 
is a niece of H. E. Lake, of this city. 
Her attractive numbers included an aria 
from “Giulietta e Romeo,” Vaccaj: and a 
group of songs, with the accompaniments 
of Alice Siever Pulsifer. 

Notable performancts by Miss Kerns, 
Miss Potter and Messrs. Althouse and 
Martin marked the presentation of the 
“Requiem.” Mr. Coffin conducted the per- 
formance, and Mrs. Berdia C. Huntress 
was the pianist. The performance drew 
music lovers from nearly every town in 


the county, as well as from Massachusetts 
and Vermont. 


The officers of the Keene Chorus Club 
are: President, Edward F. Holbrook; 
vice-president, C. H. C. Dudley; treasurer, 
Charles G, Shedd; secretary, Fred E. 
Howe; librarian, Harry FE. Gale; business 
manager, William H. Ryder: directors, 
Mrs. A. W. Pressler, Frank Huntress, 
3ertram Ellis, H. E. Lake and Robert L. 


Whitney. 


In Padua a new operetta has been pro- 
duced, entitled “Danilo,” which contains the 
story of “The Merry Widow.” 


LOS ANGELES PLANS 
BIG 1915 SANGERFEST 


Germany Expected to Send Several 
Societies to Participate and All the 
Coast Cities Are Interested 


Los ANGELEs, May 20.—Seven German 
singing societies of Los Angeles are plan- 
ning a sangerfest for this city for 1915, 
which, it is hoped, will attract thousands of 
German-American singers and bring a 
number of singing societies from Germany. 
Already this feast of German song has 
been widely advertised in Germany. 

Last year Frank Dorner went to the 
great sangerfest at Nurnberg, and on pre- 
sentation of his invitation to come to the 
Pacific Coast in 1915 was greeted with 
much applause. It is planned to have the 
German societies come by way of the 
Panama Canal, all on one vessel, and after 
the meeting of the societies here, go on to 
San Francisco and take in the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition there. 

The various societies of 
Pacific Sangerbund, 


the Greater 
from Canada to Mex- 
ico, are working unitedly toward making 
this international meet in Los Angeles a 
success. There is the North Pacific San- 
gerbund, which meets in Walla Walla, 
June 19 to 21; the Pacific Sangerbund cen- 
tering around San Francisco, and _ the 
Southern Pacific division, centering in Los 
Angeles. 

Active in the latter and the men upon 
whom will devolve much of the work of 
arranging this international meeting are 
Siegfried C. Hagen, director of six of the 
seven Los Angeles German singing socie- 
ties; C. F. L. Richter, president of the 
Southern Pacific SAangerbund; Max Socha, 
president of the German-American A\l- 
liance; Kurt Broesil, president of the 
Fidelia Singing Society; Joseph Blust, vice- 
president of the Southern Pacific Sanger- 


bund and president of the Fidelia Man- 
nerchor; Henry Tostmann, one of the 
founders of the latter society, and Carl 


Entenmann, its former president. 

While the time and money available will 
not allow of bringing the complete member- 
ship of many foreign societies, the total 
from the societies represented, together 
with the American contingent, is hoped to 
reach over 2,500 singers. As the largest 
auditorium in the city will not accommo- 
date that number of singers, the plan of 
erecting a temporary auditorium is being 


considered. W. F. G. 


“CREATION” IN JAMESBURG 


Prominent Soloists with Joseph Joiner’s 
New Jersey Chorus 


JAmessurc, N. J., May 26—The James- 
burg Choral Society, under the direction of 
Joseph Joiner, presented the “Creation” at 
the Presbyterian Church last Tuesday eve- 
ning. The society was assisted by Mil- 
dred Faas, soprano; Benjamin Berry, tenor, 
and Gilbert Wilson, bass. 

The oratorio was presented and solos by 
the assisting artists, Mr. Berry singing 
‘Birth of Morn,” Leoni; “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” Dvorak; “Mattinata,” 
Leoncavallo; Miss Faas, “In the Time of 
Roses,” Reichardt; “The Lark Now Leaves 
His Watery Nest,” Parker; Mr. Wilson, 
“A Sea Song,” Stickles: “Invictus,” Huhn. 

The society displayed evidences of ex- 
cellent training, and the concert was one 
of the most enjoyable and successful given 
by the society. The soloists were happily 
chosen and were warmly applauded for 
their work in the first part of the program 
as well as in the “Creation.” Mr. Berry 
took advantage of every opportunity of- 
fered in the fine tenor part in this work, 
which is a decided favorite with him and 
he made the most favorable impression. 


Sails for Summer in 
Italy 


Emma Trentini, who has been singing 
the prima donna role in “The Firefly” un 


Emma Trentini 


der ‘management of Arthur Hammerstein, 
sailed on the Olympic last Saturday to 
spend the Summer ii Italy. She will re 


turn in the Fall. 





A Bach Festival will be held in Ejisen- 
bach in September under the auspices of 
the New Bach Society, which has its head- 
quarters in Leipsic. 





THOMAS FARMER WINS 
HIGH PRAISE FOR HIS 
SINGING IN LONDON 











Thomas Farmer, American Baritone 


Lonpon, May 15.—Thomas [armer, the 
American baritone, is in London for a tew 
weeks. Mr, Farmer has met many prom- 


inent musical persons here and his singing 
has created much enthusiasm. He _ has 
been complimented over the fact that he 
received his vocal training entirely in 
America. On the twentieth of this month 
he will sing in private recital at Lady Law- 
son’s, Cadogan Square. His program will 
include songs of Bruno Huhn, Sidney 
Homer and Marion Bauer. 





DUFAULT TO CIRCLE GLOBE 
Tenor Plans Round-the-World Tour in 
Mme. Nordica’s Company 
Travelling across continents 


and oceans 


is nothing unusual for musical artists, but 
few have any occasion to make a _ tour 
around the world., Paul Dufault, the well 


known Canadian tenor, is about to start on 
such a journey. Before departing he will 
visit his parents in Canada, after which he 
will meet the Nordica concert party and 
proceed to Denver, San Francisco, I[lono 
lulu, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan 
and India. 

Mr. Dufault was obliged to resign his 
position with the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, after rendering thirteen 
years’ continuous service as soloist. Be 
sides doing a large amount of concert work 


Mr. Dufault has had a very busy season 
teaching at his studio, No. 339 West 
Twenty-third street, which will remain his 


permanent address while he is absent. 
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INDEPENDENCE FOR MUSIC STUDENT 
IS IDEAL OF HERWEGH VON ENDE 


Head of Prominent New York Conservatory Deplores Tendency of 
Schools to Overcrowd Community with So Many Talented but 
Helpless Graduates—Social Recognition of the Musician Near at 


Hand, He Declares 


BOUT three years ago a young 
musician who had won high recog- 
nition as a violinist and teacher canfided 
to a number of friends that it was his 
ambition to establish a large conservatory 
of music in New York City. Anyone who 
knows musical conditions in the metrop- 
olis can easily imagine that the musician 
received but little encouragement. — 

“T’ll give you just six months!” pre- 

° “aT? . 4 99 
dicted one. “I'll give you a year,” supple- 
mented another. : 

But Herwegh von Ende, the man referred 
to, had his own ideas on the subject, and 
discouragement knows no place in his 
make-up. He went on with his plans and 
to-day, after two years of remarkable suc- 
cess, he has the satisfaction of heading one 
of the most prominent schools of music in 
America. 
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At the commencement exercises of the 
school this week he told his friends that 
he had arranged to take over the com- 
modious Nippon Club on _ Eighty-fifth 
street, which will be converted into a thor- 
oughly up-to-date conservatory building in 
time for the opening of the third school 
year. 

To accomplish what Herwegh von Ende 
has done in practically two years requires 
a natural equipment of a_ remarkable 
nature. But chief among the character- 
istics that have made for his success is the 
courage of his own convictions. 

Combining Business and Art 


“The one idea! that I have set before 
me,’ he told a representative of MusICAL 
AMERICA this week, “is to combine art and 
business on an ethical basis. The day of 
art for art’s sake has passed, and we must 
look to some means of accommodating art 
to a practical business basis. By this I do 
not mean that it is necessary to lower 
artistic standards. What is needed to- 
day by our students is a musical educa- 
tion that is accompanied by the ability to 
meet present day conditions—a training that 
fits a man or woman to become independ- 
ent, that does not leave him or her a 
hopeless, helpless drag on the musical com- 
munity ! 

“This has been my conviction and it was 
this idea that prompted me to establish a 
school which would stand for something 
more than simply to dump upon the com- 
munity each year a number of talented 
but unpractical and helpless musicians un- 
able to guide themselves in the struggle 
they faced. 

Helpless Graduates 


“One of the striking evils in the system 
of musical training that prevails in America 
to-day is the manner in which students flit 
about from teacher to teacher, from school 
to school, obtaining a smattering of ideas 
here and there and, in the end, a confused 
regard for their life-work. I make this 
charge against many of our musical insti- 
tutions: while they are undoubtedly anxious 
to turn out as many full-fledged musicians 
as possible, they are absolutely uncon- 
cerned about the future of the men and 
women that have left their portals. 

“This seems just as wrong as if a parent 
should send his child out into the world 
before it is able to fight the battle of life. 
Yet this is universally done in music. For, 
while students in any other branch of 
knowledge readily fit in with the practical 
needs and wants of the world, art students, 
especially musicians, when completing their 
studies, are suddenly thrown into a world 
for the material demands of which they 
have not been prepared. They plunge into 
the maelstrom of musical life without 
being able to swim. 


A Helpful Influence 


“To overcome this unfortunate condition 
I have tried with gratifving results to estab- 
lish a feeling of personal interest between 
my faculty and my students. Our numer- 
ous public recitals, the informal talks given 


to our students by men and women promi- 
nent in the practical affairs of life, our 
own concert bureau and the wholesome 
‘atmosphere’ that pervades the whole in- 
stitution have combined to establish a help- 
ful influence the beneficial effect of which 
is apparent in many ways. 

“So you see, it is our aim to cultivate the 
social side of the professional musician in 
the making. Here is another problem of 
vital interest to-day. I believe that the 
social recognition of the musician is close 
at hand, and, I may say, in spite of the 
musician himself, for it is nothing new to 
refer to the musician as his own worst 
enemy, 

“At thirteen I began to earn my liveli- 
hood, at sixteen I had many pupils, and at 
the same period of my life I held various 
orchestral positions besides concertizing ex- 
tensively. In Berlin I was first violin with 
the Philharmonic orchestra during the sea- 
son of 1898-99. This activity has more 
and more centered itself upon teaching, so 
that to-day my entire attention is riveted 
upon the development of our young gen- 
eration. I have already many musical great 
grandchildren and am looking forward to 
a more fay-reaching relationship. During 
these years of varied experiences, coming 
in contact here and abroad with literary 
people, sculptors, painters, scientists and 
educators, I have long ceased to seek my 
intimate friends among musicians, save a 
very few, and this attitude toward the 
musician seems universal. As long as we 
ourselves shun our colleagues, because they 
are either mentally inferior to people in 
other walks of life, or so self-centered and 
vain that their company soon grows tire- 
some, we cannot expect social recognition 
from others. Whether the social recogni- 
tion of the musician will be pigeon-holed 
and remain close at hand for a long time 
to come depends upon the musician. These 
remarks are not designed to belittle the 
musician, but to reiterate what has been 
said so often with the hope of doing my 
little share in bringing the younger gener- 
ation upon whom the future of our profes- 
sion rests, to the realization that a thorough 
general education must be the foundation 
of every musician’s career as that of a 
physician or lawyer. 

“And what is of greater importance—I 
am interested in beginning a movement 
that will evolve a plan to enable our young 
people preparing for musical careers to 
secure a general education without being 
forced to neglect one or the other, as has 
been the case up to the present time. [I am 
not referring to the exception, but to the 
average.” 

Power of the Musical Clubs 

Mr. von Ende expresses the belief that 
America’s future musical development lies 
largely in the influence of the women’s 
musical clubs. “If the object of these 
clubs is to develop and improve the musical 
condition and taste in their respective com- 
munities, it is their duty to assist the local 
artist to occupy the proper position among 
them,” he declares. “These clubs should 
take pride in becoming known for their 
generous treatment of artists and to pay 
them as much as possible instead of taking 
pride in securing them for as little as pos- 
sible. 

“Instead of the few great artists gath- 
ering up all the available funds in sight, 
every club in every city, large or small, 
should make it a rule to give first consid- 
eration to its local artists and not to out- 
siders, for it is the local artist’s ability 
that counts above all. The worship of 
stars is overdone.” 


PUTTING NEW CITIES 
ON THE MUSICAL MAP 


Emmetsburg, Ia., with 2,600 Population, 
Gives Ready Support to Schumann- 
Heink Concert 


Wichita, Kan., seems to be regularly es- 
tablished on the musical map of the coun- 
try. A few years ago it turned out an 
audience approximating $9,000 to listen to 
the London Symphony Orchestra under 
Arthur Nikisch and last Spring when the 
Chicago Grand Opera visited that city the 
gross receipts were nearly $15,000. This 
year it will go in for a brilliant course of 
concerts, with Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Mischa Elman, Alma Gluck and Paderew- 
ski as the leaders. Springfield, Mass., due 
to the energy of H. G. Chapin of that city 
will have a star course during the Winter, 
with Alma Gluck, Mischa Elman, Paderew- 
ski and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
as the attractions. These courses and 
many more are not given under the aus- 
pices of regularly organized musical socie- 
ties, but through the energies of individ- 
uals, whose business will not permit them 
to make long journeys to satisfy their 
thirsts for the best in music. 

Richard Copley of the Wolfsohn Musi- 
cal Bureau in New York declares that a 
gratifying sign of the musical development 
of America is indicated by the recent en- 
gagement of Mme. Schumann-Heink to 
sing in Emmetsburg, la., which has a popu- 
lation of 2,600 persons, and the committee 
did not have to go outside the city limits 
to dispose of enough tickets to guarantee 
the appearance of this artist. St. Paul is 
also working for the success of a popular 
course which includes Schumann-Heink, 
Alma Gluck, Mischa Elman and Josef Hof- 
mann. Detroit, Buffalo, Kansas City, To- 
peka, Denver and some other large cities 
have already arranged for many prominent 
artists to appear in concert courses. 





Mrs. D’Oyly Carte Left Fortune of 
More Than Half a Million 


Lonpon, May 24.—Mrs. D’Oyly Carte, 
widow of the manager of the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company, which produced the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas, left an estate 
valued at $588,350, according to her will, 
which was offered for probate to-day. 
There are many bequests to old perform- 
ers at the Savoy. Theater. Shares of stock 
in the Savoy Theater and hotel are left to 
her stepson, Rupert, and the remainder of 
the estate goes to her husband, Stanley C. 
Boulter. 
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THE RETURN TO AMERICA NEXT 
SEASON OF 


will afford a second opportunity to hear the 
Pianist who registered the distinctive hit of 
the Winter of IgIo-I11. 

BACHAUS has added wonderfully to 
his European prestige by an almost Con- 
tinuous Series of Triumphs Since His First 
American Visit. 

He Will Arrive Early in November and 
Will Make a Coast to Coast Tour that is 
Certain to Rank Among the Season’s Most 
Conspicuous Features. 


For Terms and Dates Address: 
Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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uncus KELLERMAN 


BASS-BARITONE 
“Mr. Kellerman created a lasting im- 
pression with his rich, dramatic, bass- 
baritone voice.’’—Tacoma Ledger. 


Exclusive Management 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MIXING BEETHOVEN WITH BEER 


How the Germans Accomplish It Without Suggestion of Irrever- 
ence—-A Sunday Performance of the ‘‘Missa Solemnis’’ in a 
Brewery—-Eighteen Cents the Admission Fee and Indignant 
Crowds ‘‘Turned Away’’—-How the Germans Enjoy Their 








HANOVER, GERMANY, May 10, 1913. 
PON my last visit to Berlin the police 
spoiled what promised to be a rare 
treat, as you will see by the following: 

“Thiren zu!” yelled an excited official, 
“es darf keiner mehr herein!” 

“But I’ve already got my tickets,” came 
in a loud chorus from an ever-increasing 
throng outside. 

“That makes no difference. 
come in.” ~ 

“Das ist aber eine Frechheit!” called out 


You 


can’t 


some 

“Ausgeschlossen!” protested another. 

“So we are! And that’s no joke, either!’ 
laughed the inevitable American wit. 

It was originally a perfectly well-behaved 
Sunday afternoon crowd drawn from all 
classes that love music. But to be cheated 
of an opportunity to hear Beethoven's 
“Missa Solemnis” with a chorus of 400 
voices from Dresden (The Dresden-Volks- 
Sing-Akademie), soloists from the Dres- 
den Royal Opera House, together with the 
Berlin Bluthner Orchestra, all for seventy- 
live pfennige (18 cents), especially when 
one had purchased his tickets two or per- 
haps three weeks in advance, was enough to 
disgruntle even the most gemuitlich \Ger- 
man. 

To be sure, this was scarcely what the 
American W. C. T. U. would have called 
a devout Sunday assemblage, for instead of 
clamoring for admission to a church, as 
might easily be supposed from the very 
nature of the work to be performed, it was 
doing its best to get into the large hall of 
the Brauerei Friedrichshain, one of Ber- 
lin’s most thriving breweries! 

So there was also a prospect of some- 
thing besides music ahead. 

Thoroughly incensed at being’ thus 
shabbily treated, several of the more im- 
petuous spirits, at the sound of the open- 
ing strains of the grave and _ solemn 
“Kyrie,” advanced threateningly upon the 
defenceless doorkeeper, who might have 
fared rather badly but for the reappear- 
ance of the official who very decidedly 
checked any further demonstration by an- 
nouncing in a high-pitched voice: 

“Es geht halt nicht mehr. Die 
erlaubt’s nicht!” 

Magic words! So we all pocketed our 
indignation and our unused tickets and 
left the three thousand who did get in and 
the “polizei” to enjoy themselves as best 
they could. 

“Serves you right,” was the consoling 
comment of a very proper newly arrived 
American lady to whom I afterwards re- 
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lated my experience, “for trying to mix 
Beethoven with beer.” 

I gave her all credit for her fine sense 
of propriety, but could not refrain from 
pointing out that no one has a higher re- 
gard for Beethoven than a German and 
that no one knows better how to enjoy him. 
While in this particular instance “refresh- 
ments” were not served during the actual 








two characteristic German products—music 
and beer, both of which are so dear to the 
heart of the native—should be served at 
one and the same time? Especially since 
the average German knows so well how to 
imbibe freely of the latter without danger 
of upsetting his mental equilibrium? 

“The one real Western touch,” said an 
American naval officer with whom I was 
discussing a performance of Puccini’s 
“Girl of the Golden West” as given at the 
Deutsches Opernhaus of Berlin, “was fur- 
nished by one of the miners who in the first 
act strode up to the bar and with one care- 
fully aimed upward sweep of the arm 
emptied his glass, wiped his mouth and 
went off about his business. 

“Now that fellow alone of all the cast 
had caught the American’s idea of a drink. 
To him a drink was a drink. And he made 
no bones about it, like some of his col- 
leagues, whose first impulse it was to find 
a comfortable spot where they could sit 














Auditorium of the Friedrichshain Brewery in Berlin, Where Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis” Was Recently Given with a Chorus of Four Hundred Voices, As- 
sisted by Soloists from Dresden Royal Opera and Bliithner Orchestra 


performance, yet the close proximity of the 
gurgling spouts no doubt proved comfort- 
ing to many who love the stein, and might 
even have aided their enjoyment of the 
music. 

Celebrated artists, some of them well 
known in America, have played in this 
same hall many a time while whispered 
“Prosits!” accompanied the raising of 
glasses at the tables and the air was heavy 
with the smell of tobacco. Yet if asked, 
they would all have to admit that their 
efforts were never more appreciated. 

And then there are the regular popular 
concerts given two and three times a week 
all through the season at the Philharmonie 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra, Berlin’s pet 
organization, which was formerly con- 
ducted by Dr. Ernst Kunwald. This is the 


same orchestra with which Nikisch gives 
his annual series of ten symphony con- 
certs. But while the last-named conductor, 


partly because of his own past reputation, 
but more generally because of the renown 
of the indispensable soloist, succeeds in at- 
tracting an audience which pays anywhere 
from thirty-seven cents to $1.75 to sit in 
rows of closely arranged chairs and bow 
its head respectfully over a program-book, 
it is doubtful if his hearers ever experi- 
enced the deep satisfaction shown by Dr. 
Kunwald’s twenty-cent audiences comfort- 
ably seated around the numerous tables, 
with heads bowed over a stein. 

These are the “popular” concerts of Ger 
many, and you will find them attended by 
many of the discriminating concert-goers 
who patronize the higher-priced Nikisch 
and Strauss Orchestra concerts. 


Music of a High Order 


Which goes to show that the music given 
upon these occasions is of a high order, 
for the German knows where to find good 
music, and he is not very likely to part 
with even so small a sum as seventy-five 
Pfennige if he is not fairly certain of a 
satisfactory return. He has free access 
to so many orchestra concerts given by 
ambitious conductors with orchestras, like 
the Berlin Philharmonic, that he is not 
going to pay for admission to a concert 
inferior in quality to the free one. 

That good beer is likewise justly ap 
praised in this country will not be denied 
by any one who flatters himself on being a 
judge of such matters. What could be 


more natural, therefore, than that these 
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down, start smacking their lips, hold up 
their glasses admiringly to the light, and 
fiddle and fuss around with them, and get 
a half-hour’s enjoyment out of the antici 
pation, like a cat does when toying with a 


half-dead mouse, before taking the first 
sip.” 
In this calm, dispassionate manner of 


consuming the national beverage, however, 
the German sets an example for the Ameri- 
can which, if followed, would considerably 
lessen the work of the temperance leagues. 

Yet, owing to the vast difference in 
national temperament, a liberal adoption of 
the German’s idea of a popular concert is 
scarcely to be recommended. 

A Suggestion for America 

Nevertheless, as was suggested by a Ger 
man who had recently been to America, 
wouldn’t the American man be more apt to 
patronize orchestral concerts if he knew 
that he didn’t have to get into his evening 
clothes after a strenuous day? And that 
instead of trying to appear comfortable and 
look intelligent in one position for an hour 
and a half or two hours, he could sit in 
formally at a table, spread out his feet if 
he chose, and really enjoy himself in the 


bosom of his family or with his little 
circle of friends? 

But to return to Germany. 

How she does enjoy the out-of-doors 


during the Summer months! But she must 
have music. Any restaurant or café that 
has a garden is popular in Summer. but 
the tables of those that offer their patrons 
music are usually at a premium. 

The military bands are already dis 
pensing their operatic “pot-pourris’” and 
sentimental “echoes” to the thousands of 
pleasure seekers in these gardens all over 
the empire. It has been a mystery to me 


why, with such a countless number of good 
bands to choose from, the permanent or- 
chestras of the large German cities remain 
so notoriously weak in their brass sections. 

So great is the demand for Summer 
open-air music that city orchestras are kept 
as busy as the military bands. Thus the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra is already 
booked for thirty-five ‘Volks’? concerts to 
which an admission of thirty Pfennige (7/% 
cents) will be charged. 

Where are they to be given? 

Why, at the Braueret Friedrichshain, at 
the Braueret Konigstadt, at the Brauerei 
Happold, ete., etc. 

They all have large halls and gardens, 
and their vats an ample capacity. 

Der WANDERER. 


“CARMEN” EXCITES OPERA 
DISCUSSIONS ON BOWERY 


Zuro Audience Resembles Metropolitan 
“First Nighters” in Debates on 
Merits of Performers 


various nationalities 
were attracted to the Bowery last Sun- 
day night to hear “Carmen” sung by the 
Zuro forces at the Thalia Theater, and 
discussions of operatic matters waxed 
almost as warm as those observed in the 
lobby of the Metropolitan at an opening 
night. 

One enthusiast at the standees’ rail com- 
pared this performance with those which 
he had just witnessed at the Teatro Pay- 
ret in Havana. Down in the front row 
Nahan franko renewed acquaintance 
with some of Josiah Zuro’s orchestra men, 
during the time when he was not discuss- 
ing art with erudite Max Smith, who had 
come down to the Thalia with a party of 
friends. Krom one of the orchestra stalls 
Henry Blossom, the librettist, applauded 
the Carmen of Alice Gentle, who had re- 
cently been a shining light in his operetta 
“All for the Ladies.” All through the 
quaint old theater lesser authorities ex- 
changed more or less heated views on the 
performance, which had many things to 
commend it. 

Most conspicuous was the impersonation 
of the title role by Miss Gentle, whose 
Carmen was one of much personal magnet- 
ism, considerable dramatic cogency and 
vocal charm. Another sterling contribu- 
tion was the Don José of Ugo Colombini, 
recently of the Montreal Opera Company, 
who had the advantage of an imposing 
presence and a natural acting method. 
These two principals were so continuously 
applauded after one of the acts that they 
had to wiggle around the edge of the low- 





Opera-goers of 


ered curtain to make their acknowledg- 
ments. Another ovation was directed at 
Conductor Zuro, who was called to the 
stage. 


A sold-out house greeted the repetition 
of “Aida” on Sunday evening, with Miss 


Gentle as a_regally alluring Amunerts, 
along with Giuseppe Mauro and Mme. 
Vergeri. For the final week of the sea- 
son the Zuros are to repeat “Carmen” on 


Decoration Day, with “Lucia” sung the fol- 
lowing night, and “The Huguenots” call- 
ing out the full resources of the company 
on Sunday. ee 


Wife Preferred Music to Matrimony, so 
Husband Gets Divorce 


Reno, Nev., May 24.—Charles Oscar 
Sheridan, a_ professional musician and 
architect, has obtained a divorce from his 
wife, Mrs. Sarah McDonald Sheridan, on 
the ground of desertion. Both are from 
New York, where Mrs. Sheridan is a 
teacher and _ professional singer. Mr. 


Sheridan said that his wife cared more for 
her art than for the obligations of marital 
life. The latter did not contest the case. 
Margaret Wilson, daughter of the Presi 
dent, has been one of her pupils. 
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THE PASSING OF WAGNER SINGERS 

It was to be expected that the perennial tendency to 
deplore the passing of great singers should eventually 
be applied to the interpreters of Wagnerian works 
quite as it has to the exponents of the old-time florid 
operas. Nevertheless, as the Wagner dramas are still 
so young one cannot help experiencing something of a 
shock to see that it has begun to happen already. A 
London critic, it appears, has constituted himself a 
prophet of ill-omen and announces in all seriousness 
that the future of the Wagner music drama is now 
threatened to a very serious extent “by the quality of 
interpretation of the modern artist, who is impelled by 
necessity to include the Wagner roles in his or her 
répertoire.” The older artists, he continues, are losing 
their powers and “the gaps in their ranks are not easily 
filled with that all-round artistic surety so necessary to 
the Wagner operas.” 

The whole matter is merely a slight variant of the 
time-worn old cry. The passing of the first generation 
of Wagner singers means nothing whatsoever as re- 
gards the future prosperity of the art of Wagnerian 
interpretation. In fact, it is far easier for young 
dramatic singers of the present to immerse themselves 
in the true spirit of the Wagnerian works to-day than it 
was a few decades ago since all modern operatic art 
reflects in some degree the influence of the German 
master. The fact that some who attempt to enact 
Wagner are unsuited to their tasks proves nothing that 
can be taken as sweepingly conclusive. And who, upon 
witnessing the Briinnhilde of Fremstad or the Isolde of 
Gadski—to mention but two—can conscientiously claim 
for a moment that the greatest Wagner singers of 
thirty years ago have no legitimate successors among 





the younger artists of to-day? 





A BELATED ANTI-WAGNERITE 


Philip H. Goepp, in the Harvard Musical Review for 
May, the Wagner Centenary number, announces that 
Wagner was not a master, with the “not” italicized, 
and he gives reasons for his belief. 

There is a peculiar quality of the human mind by 
which ideas and convictions, pressed too far along 
their natural course, suddenly become unmanageable. 
They reverse themselves—one point of view upon them 
suddenly seems as true as the opposite. It is the 
phenomenon of the mind getting beyond its depth—of 
the incapacity of the mind to form ultimate judgments. 


In such a mood or condition as this it is quite possible 
to find reversals of all the great ideas cherished by 
men. Again in the flash of some momentary vision of 
undreamed-of possibilities in the future the greatest 
masters of the past seem suddenly little. 

Mr. Goepp finds that Wagner preached “a gospel ot 
brute fate and nature,’ where “the high aim of a 
Beethoven and a Goethe had been proclaimed.” He 
finds that the Wagnerian philosophy offers fatalism as 
an excuse for the surrender of heroic virtue. He finds 
Wagner not a master, but an innovator, a destructive 
rebel, whose work can necessarily have nothing to do 
with constructive beauty, and which cannot become a 
permanent classic. 

When it comes to such points of view, it is about as 
easy to affirm one side as the other, and Mr. Goepp’s 
scholarly writing conveys the impression of being more 
an expression of idiosyncracy than a convincing argu- 
ment. Plainly, Mr. Goepp does not like Wagner, and 
he feels that mankind should be shown that Wagner 
should not be liked. 

Mr. Goepp often builds his momentous conclusions 
upon premises of a shaky sort. Where he speaks of 
the “high aim of a Beethoven and a Goethe” he leaves 
us without proof as to the ultimate worth of the aim 
of those men. We know little of Beethoven’s aim ex- 
cept as we gather it from his music. He would be rash 
who would presume to define it. And when it comes to 
Goethe, there are a good many thinking people who 
fail to find so very high an aim established in “Faust.” 
Great as that work is in its poetic episodes, it carries 
its hero through various failures, does not even provide 
him with enduring offspring in his marriage with 
Helena (the Gothic North united with the ancient 
classicism) and leaves him a blind, unhappy, old man, 
whose chief object in life appears to have been to 
build dykes. 

If, as Mr. Goepp says, Wagner surrenders heroic 
virtue for fatalism, it would be well to know why he 
makes Hans Sachs so nobly endure, Walther so ardently 
strive, and Parsifal so colossally resist. 

Moreover, destructive rebellion is not easy to dis- 
tinguish from constructive rebellion. America is 
founded on a rebellion. So is the art of Beethoven, 
whose work Mr. Goepp is ready to call classic while he 
denies that term to the work of Wagner because of the 
rebellious nature of the latter. 


GERMANY’S OPERATIC TASTES 


Statistics are dry matters, but they may be colored 
up a bit by the simple process of attaching them to 
operatic performances. MusicaAL AMERICA gave, last 
week, data concerning the number of performances of 
certain of the more popular of the operas in Germany, 
and the result presents several matters for reflection. 

That Richard Strauss’s “The Rose Cavalier” should 
have led during the past season with 526 performances 
is not strange, as this work may perhaps be regarded 
as the sensation of the year. Anything that came from 
Richard Strauss might be dignified with that distinction 
The runners-up are all time-honored operas, and it will 
be interesting to note after the passage of some years 
whether “The Rose Cavalier” still remains in the com- 
pany of the elect. 

The next is an item which would have interested 
Frederick Nietszche, who, in the latter part of his life, 
forsook Wagner for Bizet. “Carmen” comes second, 
with 426 performances, to ‘“Lohengrin’s” third, with 
304. To say that “Carmen” deserves all the success it 
gets is not to refrain from saying the same for “Lohen- 





grin.” “Lohengrin” is all, more or less, in one mood 
or “atmosphere,” while “Carmen” is considerably more 
spicy in its variety. This, taken together with its 
extraordinary vitality of melody and rhythm, may 
easily account for its continued vogue. 

“Mignon,” as a surprise, comes fourth, leading “Tann- 
hauser” by a dozen performances or so. Germany has 
heard so much of “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser” for 
sO many years that it would not be surprising if the 
Germans should feel like giving them a little rest. 
Were Wagner alive to-day, he would undoubtedly hold 
up his hands in horror at the number of performances 
which these early works of his are still receiving. The 
next item is a rebuke to America, and consists in 
d’Albert’s ‘“‘Tiefland,”’ which failed signally in New 
York and as signally succeeded in the Fatherland. 
“Der Freischiitz,” which comes next, ought to be heard 
in America oftener than it is. In Germany it leads 
Humperdinck’s “Konigskinder.” Such a thing would 
be unthinkable in America. 

To those who follow with keen interest the progress 
of opera, and the progress of musical art in opera, 
which is quite another thing, it often comes with 
something of a shock to find humanity in general 
which ought to have been getting along faster, listening 
forever to the same old familiar operas. One would 
think that the world would turn a more hospitable ear 
to newer and fresher works. What does happen, at 
least, shows how great is the power residing in the best 
of the older works. 
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Myrtle Elvyn Tries Ranch Life 


_ Ina recent California town Myrtle Elvyn, the pianist, 
investigated ranch life trom an automobile. She is here 
shown making her morning round, collecting eggs tor 
breakfast. She has supplied an ample basket and is 
waiting for the eggs to appear, but evidently inas 
neglected to turn on the spigot. Incidentally, this ex 
plains the lower cost of living in Los Angeles. 

_ Russell—Henry Russell, the director of the Boston 
Opera Company, is a brother of Landon Ronald, the 
London song-composer and conductor, who is now 
the director of the Guildhall School of Music. 

Sammarco—Mario Sammarco had a series of veritable 
ovations during his performances in Paris at the new 
Théatre des Champs Elysées in “The Barber of 
Seville.” Paris, which had not heard him for seven 
years, had none the less never forgotten him. Signor 
Sammarco will not return to America next season. 
After his seventh Covent Garden season and a series 
of performances in Deauville, France, he will have a 
brief vacation before beginning a tour of the large 
Continental cities, including a number of performances 
at La Scala, Milan, which will last well into the Spring. 

Giorgini—Aristodemo Giorgini, who has been re- 
engaged for three years by the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, sailed recently for Italy, where he will devote 
his Summer to adding to his répertoire, and to resting, 
which in his case usually means pursuing his favorite 
occupation of hunting. He has refused all opera offers 
except to sing in Parma, in October, when the former 
Reinach is reopened under its new name, the Campanini 
Theatre, under the direction of the maestro. Here 
Signor Giorgini will be heard with Titta Ruffo in 
“Rigoletto.” Aside from these performances the tenor 
preicrs to rest for his long season in America. 

_ Scheff—Fritzi Scheff is trying to start a “city beauti- 
ful” crusade in New York. She wants all unsightly bill- 
boards abolished and has refused to permit the use of 
them to advertise her present appearances in a revival 
of Victor Herbert’s light opera, ‘Mlle. Modiste.” Miss 
Scheff wrote to Mayor Gaynor about the matter, and 
he advised her to have a bill prepared for the next 
Legislature to provide for the censoring and regulating 
of billboard advertising. . 

Siedle—Edward Siedle, technical director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, has been presented with a 
bronze loving cup by the various suffrage organiza- 
tions of New York, in appreciation of his assistance in 
staging the suffrage pageant given at the Metropolitan 
on the night of May 2. 

Humiston—Few laymen or musicians who heard the 
pbremiére of Granville Bantock’s “Atalanta in Calydon” 
some weeks ago, when Kurt Schindler gave it at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, with his MacDowell Chorus. 
realized that the method of treating the chorus which 
Bantock adopts in this work and which has been spoken 
of as being entirely new, was experimented with more 
than ten years ago by W. H. Humiston, the American 
composer, conductor and critic. As far back as 1800 
Mr. Humiston made a setting of “How Sweet the 
Moonlight Sleeps,” from Shakespeare’s “Merchant of 
Venice,” planned for a double quartet of male voices 
in eight “real” parts, while the other voices were to 
sing various vowels as a background giving the same 
kind of orchestral coloring that Bantock uses in his 
“Atalanta.” 

Aborn—Milton Aborn, who with his brother Sargent 
is to manage the new Century Opera Company in 
New York, was a buffo comedian at the start of his 
long theatrical career. “I made my début in my home 
city, Boston, at the old Bijou Theatre as a member of 
B. F. Keith’s iight opera company,” he said recently 
“I think my first part was Lorenzo in “The Mascot.” 
I had no voice, but used to make a noise as if I had 
one, which the public appeared to iike. I was also 
stage manager of the company, and in this way gained 
much practical experience.” = 

Butt—Clara Butt’s height has been somewhat ex 
aggerated in the press, for it is 6 feet 2%4 inches—not 
a quarter inch greater, as sometimes claimed. Her 
husband, Kennerly Rumford, is also extremely tall. but 
beside the contralto he looks medium-sized. and this 
despite his athletic build. The three Rumford children 
are of no more than average height for their age. 
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FIFTEEN THOUSAND HEARERS FOR FESTIVAL BY SEATTLE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Armory Crowded for Three Concerts by Choruses of High and Grammar School Students Innovation of Utilizing Only Resident Soloists 


Proves Entirely Successful—Young Singers Manifest Careful Training by David F. Davies and Lucy K. Cole 


Composes ‘‘Festival March” for the Occasion 


Conductor Donner 
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Seattle’s High School Chorus—Insets: David F. Davies, Conductor; Lucy K. Cole, Director, Grammar School Chorus; Max Donner, Conductor of Orchestra 


ged dhlnese Wasu., May 19.—The third 
May festival of music given by the 
choruses of the public schools of the city 
was held in the Armory on Friday and Sat- 
urday. The two evening performanccs 
were given by the High School Festival 
Chorus of David F. 
conductor, and a matinée program by the 
School 


conducted by Lucy K. Cole. 


I200 voices, Davies 


Grammar Chorus of 1200 voices, 
As in former 
years the Festival was in every way a big 
success. For every 


Armory was entirely filled, which means 


performance _ the 


that upwards of 5000 people heard each of 
the three programs. 

Departing from the policy 
the previous festivals the soloists were en- 
gaged from the ranks of local artists. The 
innovation proved satisfactory im every 
way. The Festival Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Max Donner, contributed to 
the programs and accompanied the choral 
works. 

The numbers presented on Friday eve- 
ning by the high school chorus were of a 
more ambitious nature than the works 
given last Spring. Choral arrangements 
of selections from two Verdi operas, 
“Aida” and “Il Trovatore’; Gounod’s 
“Praise Ye the Father,” Verdi’s “Lord God 
Almighty” from .“Attila,” Bishop’s “Now 


f« vr yW ed in 


by Day’s Retiring Lamp,” “The Gallant 
Ships of Uncle Sam” set to a melody from 
“Boccaccio” and Shirley’s “My Country’s 
l‘lag.” The degree of excellence in mat- 
ters of attack, shadings and climaxes, 
which marked the singing of the chorus, 
was remarkable, and to Mr. Davies, who 
has labored with the young singers since 
last Autumn, is due the highest praise for 
the results he has obtained. For such a 
large body of singers the flexibility of 
rhythm was surprising. In the final num- 
ber each singer waved a small flag, a fea- 
ture which evoked prolonged applause. 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, mezzo-soprano, and 
Theo Karl Johnston, tenor, were the so- 


loists on Friday evening. Mme. Sprotte 
sang with splendid effect “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson et Da- 


lila” and an aria from “Il Trovatore,” be- 
ing obliged to repeat the Saint-Saens num- 


ber. Mr. Johnston sang Rossini’s “Cujus 
Animam,” from “Stabat Mater,” in ad- 
mirable style. The two soloists sang an 


attractive duet, Hildach’s “Who Taught 
Ye All Your Singing?” 


Recalls for Composer 


The Festival Orchestra opened the pro 
eram with a spirited performance of the 
\Weber “Jubel” Overture. The players, 
who were drilled for the occasion by Mr. 
Donner, gave an excellent account of 
themselves. A “Festival March,’ com- 
posed in honor of the event by Mr. Don- 


ner, met with instant success. The themes 


of the composition are spontaneous and 
melodious, the work is ably constructed 
and the orchestration well handled. The 


auditors manifested their approval in un- 
stinted applause, recalling the composer 
many times and demanding a repetition. 

The matinee program on Saturday was 
given by the Grammar School Chorus and 
was of a popular character. The numbers 
sung by the chorus included Schubert’s 
“The Linden Tree,” Pinsuti’s “Welcome, 
Pretty Primrose,” “But the Lord Is Mind- 
ful” from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” and 
Rossetter G. Cole’s “Sail On, O Ship of 
State.” Singing in unison the voices of 
the younger children produced a remark- 
able volume, though they lacked some of 
the mellow quality gained by the more 
matured part singing of the High School 
Chorus on the previous evening. The se- 
lections were all well rendered and gave 
worthy evidence of Miss Cole’s work in 
the past season. 


Solos Appeal to ‘‘Kiddies’’ 


Mrs. Arthur Huntington Brush, soprano, 
sang two charming songs by Nevin, “I 
Once Had a Sweet Little Doll, Dears” and 
“When All the World Is Young, Lad.” 
The sentiment of the two songs was in 
keeping with the presence of the hundreds 
of boys and girls in the chorus and they 
showed plainly by the applause which they 
vave to the singer that they took her mes- 


sage quite to themselves. Charles Derby- 
shire, baritone, sang Stephen Adams's “Six 
o’Clock on the Bay,” Zando’s “Tonight” 


and “Believe Me, if All Those LEndearing 
Young Charms,” making a fine impression. 
lo the last named the chorus sustained 


an accompaniment. A novelty on the pro- 
gram was found in a Kussian Fantasy for 
trombone by Jules Levy, played by Harold 
Leopold Rosen, a talented young 
played the “Meditation” from 
and Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud.” The 


Gieser. 
violinist, 
“Thais” 


orchestral numbers were Rossini’s. over- 
ture, “Tancredi” and Scharwenka’s 
“Swedish Processional March.’ 

On Saturday evening the High School 


Chorus repeated the numbers given Friday 
evening and added another excellent per 
formance to their credit. Mrs. Arthur 
lluntington Brush sang “O Hall of Song” 
from “Tannhauser,” with splendid power 
and emotion. Mr. Derbyshire sang “Eri 
Tu,” from Verdi's “Masked Ball,” with fine 
intelligence and dramatic feeling. To 
gether the singers delivered Gotze’s “Calm 
as the Night.” he orchestra opened the 
program with Auber’s “Fra  Diavolo” 
Overture, and after much applause in the 
way of a personal tribute to Mr. Donner, 
the conductor’s “I’estival March” 


was 
again played. 

The various accompanists, Mrs. David 
W. White, Boyd Wells, Helen Myer and 
Hazel Sims deserve special mention for 
their efficient work. ce FF. 





CARUSO GOOD ‘“SPENDER ”’ 


He Pays Out $50,000 
in New York 


that the 
from the 


Estimated That 
Every Year 
We are told 


Caruso 


remuneration En 


rico received Metropol 
itan Opera Company for vocal persuasions 
dispensed in the past season approached 
the $100,000 mark; also that his yearly in 
come from phonograph records soars up 
ward to an even higher figure. To assert 
that the great tenor carried home $200,000 
when he sailed for Europe a few weeks 
ago is quite misleading, however, for such 
a statement does not take into account the 


in this city before bidding us 


farewell. 


bills he paid 
an aftectionate 

Here is the estimate of the 
Press as to the way Caruso 
money. The whole, the Press 
amounts to about $50,000 annually in 
York alone 

Earnings from grand opera and phono 
graph records estimated to be $200,000. 

Occupied corner apartment in 


New Y« rk 
spends his 
thinks, 
New 


spacious 


Knickerbocker Hotel at a cost of $550 a 
week. 

Maintained his_ broth accompanist, 
private secretary and two valets 

Fond of fine linens and silks, and laun 


dry cost him $18 or $19 a week 
Passed many evenings in cafés with his 


countrymen, where he freely provided na- 
tive food and wine for dozens. 

Hiotel employees each received from $5 
to $25 when he departed, this not includ 
ing gratuities given for individual service. 

Fach Christmas he gives each of 120 
members of Metropolitan chorus $5. 

Supports his brother’s family in Europe, 
his invalid. sister, his stepmother, and 
probably others. 

Is educating his own children and main 
tains an expensive establishment in Flor- 
ence the year round, and is an ardent col- 
lector of antiques. 

Takes readily to the game of poker, and 
has his clothes made in New York, fre- 
quently paying $100 to $150 a suit. 


Notable London Success Predicted for 
American Coloratura Soprano 


Lonpon, May 24.—Daniel Mayer, the 
concert manager, believes he has a vocal 
star of the first order in the person of the 
young American coloratura soprano, Flor 
ence Macbeth, whom he is to introduce at 


a Queen’s Hall concert, June 3, with 
Thomas Beecham’s Orchestra. It will be 
Miss Macbeth’s London début. She sang 
last Winter in some of the provincial 
opera houses of Germany Miss Macbeth 
is a native of St. Paul, twenty-two years 
old, and has had only American teaching 


\lr. Mayer thinks she will score one of the 


most notable successes of recent vears 
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CHICAGO COMPOSERS RECEI VE HEARING 


Evan Williams Sings Daniel Protheroe’s Songs in Brilliant Manner- 


Nine Songs by Carpenter Presented by Frank Parker— 


Still Numerous 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, May 26, 1913. 

ANIEL PROTHEROE gave a recital 

of original compositions Thursday 
evening in the Gold Room of the LaSalle 
Hotel. He was assisted by Evan Williams, 
tenor; May McEvoy, pianist, and a string 
quartet, consisting of Joseph Silverstein, 
violin; Samuel Rhys, second violin; Her- 


man Diestel, viola, and Hans Hess, violon- 


cello, and a chorus of fifty voices. The 
choral numbers, which comprised both 
sacred and secular selections, were excel- 


lently sung. 

Evan Williams sang in his customary 
brilliant manner three groups of songs, in- 
cluding “The Night Is Still,” “A Vision,” 
“Sometimes,” “A Christmas Lullaby,” “The 
White Gifts,” “De Sun’s Not Los’,” “There 
Be None of Beauty’s Daughters,” and the 
well known group of Browning songs. He 
was received with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm and responded to numerous en- 
cores. Mr. Protheroe’s Quartet in A 
Minor displays a marked feeling for melody 
and received a splendid interpretation. 

Frank Parker, baritone, presented the 
third of his series of recitals of English 
songs Thursday evening at the American 
Conservatory Recital Hall. Mr. Parker 
sang the “Jesture Songs” of Granville 
Bantock, giving the entire cycle with ex- 
cellent musicianship. Of exceptional in- 
terest was the group of nine songs by John 
Alden Carpenter, a Chicago composer, 
who himself played the accompaniments. 
The group included “May, The Maiden,” 
“The Heart’s Country,” “The Green 
River,” “Go, Lovely Rose,” “Fog Wraiths,” 


Recitals 


“Bid Me to Live,” “Little Fly,” “The Cock 
Shall Crow’ and “Looking-Glass River.” 
Mr. Carpenter displays a fine feeling for 
mood painting, filling his songs with a 
wealth of lovely color. “The Green River,” 
the poem by Lord Alfred. Douglas, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “‘Looking-Glass 


River” were particularly appealing. Mr. 
Carpenter played beautiful accompani- 
ments. 

The closing group consisted of four 


songs by Amy Woodforde-Finden, “At 
Sea,”’“There Is an Orchard,” “Her Words 
Come to Me” and “Eyes Like the Sea.” 
Mr. Parker disclosed a resonant baritone 
voice and refined musical insight. Clar- 
ence Loomis furnished excellent accom- 
paniments. 


Pupils’ Program of American Composers 


In the “Program of American Com- 
posers” given Wednesday morning in Re- 
hearsal Hall of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege by the local chapter of the Mu Phi 
[epsilon Sorority, Louise Harrison Slade, 
a pupil of the college, sang a new composi- 
tion by Laura D. Harris, of the faculty. 
The program was compiled by Mrs. Ancella 
M. Fox, and among those who appeared 
were Ruth Sharp, Susie Ford, -Anna Jones 


Borroff, Naomi Nazor, Marion Chase 
Schaefer and Efhe Haarwig, Sara Irene 
Campbell, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Minna 
Cedargreen, Harriet M. Smulski, Louise 
Harrison Slade, Daisy Hoist Jones, Maud 
Woodley Chandler, Mr. Thatcher, Mabel 


Sharp Herdien, Florence Stephenson, 
and Caliste Sinek. 

The Summer session of the Chicago 
Musical College will open Monday, June 
23, and extend five weeks. The heads of 
all the departments of Dr. Ziegfeld’s school 
will be included in the roster of instruct- 








CORNELIA 


Rider-Possart 


The soloist of 
Richard Strauss 





a program conducted by 
and entirely 
of his compositions was Cornelia Rider- 


Possart. She played his Burlesque for 
piano and orchestra in a most excep- 
tional, artistic manner. In Madame 
Possart one recognized at once an art- 
ist of the highest rank and our public 
will be delighted to hear her soon 
again.—Courter de Scheviningue, Sche- 
veningen. 
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ors, and advance registration indicates that 
the large number of present pupils, who in- 
tend to remain, will be considerably aug- 
mented by an influx of prospective 
musicians from the Southern and South- 
western States. 


Engagements for Madrigal Club 


For several years the Chicago Madrigal 
Club, under the able direction of D. A. 
Clippinger, has made concert tours through 
the middle West, singing to enthusiastic 
audiences, and it looks as though these 
tours would be resumed the coming sea- 
son. A very successful program was given 
by the Madrigal Club in Bloomington last 
week, the occasion being the annual con- 
vention of the Illinois State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. 
Bloomington appearance several engage- 
ments have been offered the club for next 
season. . Of these, one comes from Cham- 
paign and another from Normal, Ill. The 
offer from one of these cities was extreme- 
ly gratifying to Mr. Clippinger. The man 
who made the offer said: “Mr. Clip- 
pinger, your Madrigal Club’s work begins 
where the ordinary chorus leaves off. 
Your club’s a capella singing is, in my 
mind, the last word in chorus work.” 

Carolyn Willard is having an unusually 
long season and gives a recital in Michigan 
City as late as the latter part of’ June. 
She has also received numerous requests 
for recitals for next season, and one of 
the first in the Fall will be given in the 
line Arts Theater. During the last year 
Miss Willard’s pupils have also been heard 
in a number of recitals. At the benefit 
program for the Convalescents’ Home, in 
April, Luella Sweet proved a great suc- 
cess. Katherine Ridgeway and Clara Len, 
other pupils, have just returned from a suc- 
cessful five weeks’ tour of the middle 
West. Miss Willard has arranged for an 
eight weeks’ course at her Summer home 
at Union City, Mich., for the benefit of 
visiting teachers and pianists, the term 
extending from June 30 to August 18. 


Students’ Operatic Performance 


An operatic performance by students of 
the Herman Devries Studios was given 
Tuesday evening at the Studebaker The- 
ater. The first act of “Carmen,” the first 
act of Delibes’s “Lakmé” and the third act 
of “Aida’ were admirably presented. Mrs. 
Marie Yahr, as Carmen; Harry D. Sulcer, 
as Escamillo, and Ralph Errolle, as Don 
José, did their work well. Ruth Coffin 
sang the part of Lakmé, Ethel Doud, 
Mallika; Martha Thomas, Ellen; Gabrille 
Claus, Rose; Mrs. Anna Dowdall, Mrs. 
Benson; Ralph Errolle, Gerald; Frederic 
T. Blum, Frederic; Harry Thomson, 
Nilakantha, and Dan S. Denton, Hadji. 
The cast of “Aida’’ was composed of Mrs. 
Hazel Eden Mudge, Aida; Ethel Doud, 
Amneris; Martha Thomas, High Priestess; 
Ralph Errolle, Radames; Harry Thomson, 
Amonasro, and Montgomery White, Ram- 
fis. 

Hattie E. Glander gave a piano recital 
at the Humboldt Park Parish House, under 
the auspices of the Philatheans, Tuesday 


evening. She was assisted by C. Gordon 
Wedertz, pianist; Ethel Lieth, soprano, and 
J. Edward Loeber, violinist. The pro- 


gram included Variations on a Theme of 
Beethoven for two pianos, arranged by 
Saint-Saens, “Polonaise Brillante,” Weber- 
Liszt’s Concert Etude, Liszt’s Twelfth 
Rhapsody and “Cantique d'Amour,” Saint- 
Saéns’s “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” 
and Kela-Bela’s “Son of the Purtza.” Mr. 
Wedertz played the second piano parts. 


As a direct result of the. 








Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Mandy presented 
Elsiemarie Fritz, pianist, and Arthur Mc- 
Clure, violinist, in a joint recital Wednes- 
day evening at Kimball Hall. Miss Fritz 


offered Weber’s Concertstitick and Noc- 
turne, “Wedding Day,” by Grieg; “Can- 
zonetta,” Emil Liebling; “Minuet al’ Arr- 
tico,” Seeboeck ; MacDowell’s “Br’er Rab- 
bit,’ from “Fireside Tales,” and the Hun- 
garian Rhapsodie, No. 2, of Liszt. Master 
McClure presented Tartini’s sonata 


‘Ballade and Polonaise,” 
Schubert-Wilhelmj’s “Ave 
“Zigeunerweisen.”’ 


“Devil's Trill’; ‘ 
by Vieuxtemps ; 
Maria” and Sarasate’s 

Hinshaw Conservatory Recital 


The Hinshaw Convervatory presented 
the senior vocal students of Marvin Hin- 
shaw in a song recital Thursday evening 
at the Whitney Opera House. The pro- 
gram included compositions by Couchois, 


Dell’Acqua, Millard, Lemon, Woodman, 
Tate, Arditi, Chopin, Verdi, Wagner, 
Owen, Meyerbeer, Puccini and Bergen. 


The recital was followed by Jerome’s one- 
act comedy, “Sunset,” given by pupils of 
the dramatic department. William Wade 
Hinshaw, baritone, of the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera Company of New York, and 
president of the Hinshaw Conservatory, 
having recently returned from a concert 
tour, was present at this recital. 

The Chicago Choral Society, 125 voices, 
under the direction of Clemens A. Hutter, 
gave the second concert of the season 
Wednesday night at the Association Audi- 
torium. The assisting soloists were Rose 
Lutiger-Gannon, contralto, and the Colum- 
bia Quartet. A large numbef of choruses 
was presented. Mrs. Gannon sang songs 
by Wolf, Leoni, Foerster, Chadwick, Kellie 
and Schneider. MILDRED GOODFELLOW. 
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Clipping from Musical America 





Adams Loud’s “In My 
to an English transla- 
Emanuel Geibel 
finest songs 


John 
Garden,” 
tion of an 
is one of the 


poem, 
of the year. Its design, its 


workmanship and, most impor- 
tant of all, its contents are of a 
very high order and show Mr. 
Loud to be a creative musician 
of distinction. The song should 
prove an ideal recital number 
for serious singers. It is issued 
for low, medium and high voice. 





Mr. Loud’s songs will be sent 
“on approval” if you wish to fa- 
miliarize yourself with them. 
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Home-Longing (Heimweh)........ .50 


In My Garden (In meinem Garten.. .50 


In Maytime.. ye ee 
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High Voice, Em (E-a). 


High Voice F (E- -b). 
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OPERAS IN ENGLISH 
PICKED FOR CHICAGO 


Campanini Gives Out List of 
Twelve Works— Mary Garden 


. rT ” 
to Sing ‘‘Monna Vanna 
Paris, May 25.—Cleofonte Campanini, 
the new manager of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, has selected the operas 
which he will produce in English on ten 
Saturday nights during the season in Chi- 
The works are as fol- 
Butterfly,” ‘“Cendrillon,” 
“Martha,” “Natoma,” “Faust,” “The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” “Hansel und 
Gretel,” “Carmen,” “Die Walktre”’ and a 
triple bill including “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Il Segreto di Susanna” and “The 

Lovers’ Quarrel.” 

Of novelties for the Chicago season 
Fevrier’s version of Maeterlinck’s “Monna 
Vanna” seems assured with Mary Gar- 
den in the title role, which she is soon to 
sing in Paris. Waltershausen’s “Oberst 
Chabert” is also assured, and Mr. Caim- 
panini is contemplating a revival of Auber s 
“Masaniello,” which has been long neg- 
lected. He may introduce several other 
neglected works, such as  Massenet’s 
“Marie Magdalene,” Berlioz’s “Childhood 
of Christ” and Vincent d’Indy’s “Song of 
the Bell,” at his Sunday concerts. 

Before he returns to America in the 
Fall Mr. Campanini will conduct at the 
great Verdi centenary festival at Parma. 


LAURELS FOR MISS DE CANT 


cago next Winter. 
lows: “Madama 





Ward Stephens Receives Word of Pupil’s 
Success in Vermont 


Ward Stephens, the New York vocal 
teacher, has just received word from Mor- 
risville, Vt., describing the success there of 
his pupil Elizabeth de Cant, as’ the prin- 
cipal soloist in a two days’ music festival. 
Miss de Cant won the hearts of her audi- 
ence and held their rapt attention 
throughout her numbers. She sang “Der 
Traum,” by Rubinstein, and “The Rose’s 
Cup” and “The Nightingale” by’ Ward Ste- 
phens, and to a hearty encore she_ re- 
sponded with a charming little piece “My 
Shadow” by Stephens. The last number 
of the Wednesday afternoon program was 
also supplied by Miss de Cant and this 
time she chose two German songs—‘Ich 
stand gelehnet an den Mast”—Gabrilo- 
witsch, and the lovely Grieg song, “Im 
Kahne.” In her third song, “The Swal- 
lows” — Dell’Acqua, the great  flexibil- 
ity of her voice was excellently shown. 
In the Thursday evening concert Miss 
de Cant took the soprano — solo in 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus,” by Ander- 
ton, and sang besides Marguerite’s aria 
from “Faust,” “Il était un roi de Thule,” in 
both of which selections she showed her- 
self capable of handling dramatic as well 
as simple themes. For her other numbers 
she gave four songs, Dvorak’s plaintive 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” “For 
tunio’s Song,” a lilting serenade by Ward- 
Stephens, “Leaves and the Wind’ by Leoni 
and “Les Filles de Cadiz” by Delibes. Miss 
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Music Room of the Home in London of Katharine Goodson, Pianist, and Her 


HE music-room of Katharine Good- 
son, as shown above, is known to 
many of her American friends who have 
visited her at her London home. Over 
the two grand pianos at which the pianist 
and her husband, Arthur Hinton, are sit- 
ting, is a remarkable collection of inscribed 
portraits of musical and literary celebri- 
ties of the day. 


Miss Goodson comes for her fifth 
American tour next Fall after a_ brilliant 
season of recitals throughout Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland and a few in 
her native London. Her tour will be 
inanaged again by Antonia Sawyer. 

Mr, Hinton has proved his right to a 
place among the foremost British creative 
nusicians of the day, his piano composi- 





Husband, Arthur Hinton, Composer 


tions, including the especially well-known 
Burlesque, Romance and Etude’ <Arab- 
esque, having won widespread favor. Mr. 
Hinton’s Piano Concerto in D Minor has 
been played by Miss Goodson in European 
music centers and in practically every 
large city in the United States, excepting 
New York, where it is hoped that it will 
be heard in her forthcoming tour. 





de Cant has a voice of remarkable purity 
and sweetness, an excellent range, a clear 
enunciation and a way of interpreting her 
theme that establishes a personal bond be- 
tween singer, song and listener. 


Miss Eubank and Mr. Schiek Soloists 
with the Waterbury Masonic Chorus 


Merwwen, Conn., May 26.—The Masonic 
Choir of Waterbury, assisted by Lillian 
Eubank, the mezzo-soprano of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, and Carl E. 
Schiek, a New York baritone, gave the 
people of this city one of the most de 
lightful musical treats of the season last 
Tuesday night. 

The choir is under the direction of 
George E. Boyd, and the success of the 
evening’s entertainment is largely due to 
his work. 

Of the work of Miss Eubank too much 
cannot be said in praise. She offered to 
the musical audience of Meriden a rare 
treat: a singer whose voice was of such 
quality and training that it filled the entire 
auditorium, and yet was never raised be 
yond the acoustic properties of the hall in 
so doing. Mr. Schiek was heard to advan 
tage in his rendition of two arias from 
“Faust? and his work with the chorus de- 
lighted the audience. W.E. C 


Son Born to Mme. Ethel Parks 


New York operati circles have been in 
terested in the announcement that a son 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Brown 
rigg on May 13, Mrs. Brownrigg being 
known to opera-goers as Mme. Ethel 
Parks, the American coloratura soprano. 
The youngster bears the name I[homas 
Parks Brownrige and he has a brother, 
lohn Newmann Brownrigg, Jr., who is 
now about fifteen months. old Mme. 
Parks, who made her Metropolitan debut 
this vear as the QOueen of the Night 1n 
“The Magic Flute,” is engaged for several 
other roles next season and she will make 
various concert appearances 


David and Clara Mannes to Give Three 
London Recitals 


LONDON, May 20 Dates have been an 
nounced for the three sonata recitals to 
be given in Bechstein Hall by David and 
Clara Mannes of New York. They will 
take place on June 17, June 24 and July 2. 
The first recital will bring forth sonatas 
by Brahms, Mozart and César Franck 
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POLACCO PRAISES HERBERT 


Conductor Calls “Madeleine” a Great 
and Powerful Work 

Lonpon, May 24.—Giorgio Polacco, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, who made his deé- 
but as a Covent Garden conductor with 
marked success this week, has given out an 
interview in which he says glowing things 
about Victor Herbert’s new one-act opera, 
“Madeleine,” which is to be one of the 
novelties of the next season at the Metro- 
politan, Mr. Polacco thinks that the opera 
will establish Herbert’s fame as one of the 
most eminent of the world’s composers of 
grand opera. 

“IT believe that ‘Madeleine’ is a_ truly 
great and powerful work,” said Mr. Po 
lacco, “and it ought to provide an inspira- 
tion for future composers in the [English 
language Its success should be such that 
Mr. Herbert will have no further need to 
turn his rich talent to the writing of light 
operas.” 

Mr. Polacco states that the title role of 
“Madeleine” will be sung by Frances Alda 
and the principal male role by Antonio 
Scotti. The libretto, by Grant Stewart, 
tells the story of a great actress who in the 
midst of her professional glory longs for 
the joys of a home life of her own. 


Charlotte Lund’s Concert Plans 
Charlotte Lund, the dramatic soprano, 
who will be heard in convert and recital 
next season under the management . of 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, left New 
York last week for her vacation, which 
will be spent this year at Cedar Crest, 


Peekskill, N. Y., where she will devote her 
time to preparing her repertoire, making a 
specialty of Scandinavian songs. She will 
also engage in some literary work during 
the vacation months. 

On May 20 she appeared in Jersey City 
at the Bergen Lyceum in a concert given 
under the auspices of the Journal of that 
city. Her aria was the “Dich theure 
Halle’ from © lannhauser,” in which she 
heavily, winning as an_ encore 
Vidal’s “Printemps Nouveau.” Her work 
in the trio from “Faust,” the “Rigoletto” 
Quartet and “Lucia” Sextet, with Reed 
Miller, tenor; Mme. Nevada Van Der 
Veer, contralto, and Frederick Weld, bari 
tone, was also of a high order. 


SC¢ red 


Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunt 


Boston, May 26.—Mr. and Mrs. Weldon 
Hunt, the Boston teachers, have had a 
busy season and have had some most in 
teresting professional pupils, among them 
Carolina White of the Chicago Opera Com 
pany, who came to Mr, Hunt last Fall to 
coach songs for her concert tour; Beatrice 
Wheeler, of the Royal Opera, Madrid, and 
the Costanzi, Rome: Katherine Dana, of 
the Savage Opera Company; John Colt, of 
the Lombardi Opera Company; Olive Rus 
sell, the well known concert and church 
singer of Providence; Clara Ailman, the 
soprano of Newport; Myrtle Atkinson, the 
Canadian contralto; Ethel Bentley, so 
prano, who is booked for sixty concerts 
next season. As Mr. and Mrs. Hunt only 
teach four days a week, some of their time 
is engaged two years in advance 


Professional 
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Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, January 
Yesterday a young vio:.inist made his 


the foremost of the rising generation of 
pears to me to be a CHOSEN ONE, one 


can play Beethoven’s G and F 
with pathos is indeed AN ARTIST BY 
GOD Still we wish to keep proper:y in 


ALL’’....to be sure, only 
equipped otherwise 


peccable, extraordinarily 





GITTELSON 


Violinist 
1912-13 CONCERTIZING 


EUROPEAN PRESS EXCERPT: 
16, 1913. 


debut under tl 
leadership of Ossip Gabrilowitsch and scored 
Frank Gittelson is a name which can be inscribed among 
violinists He ap 
of those who in 
stinctively and unconsciously penetrate with the most pro 
found feeling to the very life-spring of art 
Major Romanzas so thrilled 
THE GRACE OF 
sight the highest 
aim of art, nor must we allow ourselves to be confused, and 
therefore we give the palm to those only to whom “SOUL I> 
when they are 
Gittelson is in possession of an im- 
polished and facile technique, a 
sou'ful and beautiful tone, pulsating with life. The young 
debutant’s performance of the d’Ambrosio 
the Lalo Concerto in F proved to be altogether magnificent. 
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His Recent Successes in Concert: 


BOSTON GLOBE. 


“Mr. Althouse, who appeared here for the first time, is 
a young tenor to watch with great interest. His voice is of 
fine quality, and well schooled. He sings with marked repose 
and with a commendable knowledge and observance of style. 
He kept the continuity and line of Rossini’s phrases in the 
‘Cujus Animam,’ and was content to sing it in its due spirit 
of petition and humility, rather than as a piece of vocal bom- 
bardment. He sang the cadenza as written, including the 
high D flat. Later in the quartet he disclosed the more heroic 
qualities of his voice. Already Mr. Althouse commands high 
respect and admiration as a singer.” 


BOSTON JOURNAL. 


“Surprising as well as praiseworthy was the singing of 
Paul Althouse, a young tenor whose beautiful voice and 
sympathetic, skillful manner give promise of placing him 
among the truly elect. The high D flat he took in the closing 
phrase of the ‘Cujus Animam,’ though remarkable of itself, 
was even less impressive than his artistic feeling, smooth 
phrasing and complete command of a silvery voice capable 
of a variety of emotional expression. The society deserves 
a vote of thanks for introducing so gifted a singer in the 
opening quartet of the ‘Stabat Mater.’ He showed no little 
power as well as a beautiful quality of tone that should make 
him famous some day. Such tenors are rare in this country.” 


SYRACUSE POST STANDARD. 


“It was late in the evening before the audience had an 
opportunity to pass judgment on Mr. Althouse. Up to the 
time he sang the ‘Prize Song’ from ‘Die Meistersinger’ there 
was only an occasional opportunity for him to display the 
fullness of his wonderful tenor voice. He is a dramatic singer 
of fine attainments. At once his audience appreciates in him 
the qualities of a Grand Opera star. He is sympathetic and 
appealing, and this, combined with volume, gives him a place 
with the foremost tenors of the day.” 


SYRACUSE HERALD. 


“Mr. Althouse was the one real sensation of the evening. 
He has a remarkable voice, and the character of his upper 
register is particularly fortunate for such tasks as filling the 
arena. The high notes have an edged, insistent quality that 
carries them to all parts of the hall. The tone is beautiful, 
and there is not lack of volume. Mr. Althouse was com- 
pelled to give an encore to the ‘Prize Song,’ and might have 
given another if he had chosen. He cannot have too much 
work in future festivals.” 


GERMAN CHOIR PAYS MILAN A VISIT 





Prof. Schumann’s Forces from Berlin Well Received as They Begin Tour 
of Italy——Admiration for Kreisler —Mascagni’s Symphony Concerts 


Draw Small Audiences 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Via San Maria Fulcorina, 
Milan, May 10, 1913. 


HANKS tto the initiative of Milan’s 
Society of Symphonic Concerts we 
have been able to hear the Brahms “Ger- 
man Requiem” sung by the choir of the 
Sing-Akademie of Berlin under the direc- 
tion of its distinguished conductor, Prof. 
Georg Schumann. The past performances 
of the famous Berlin organization were 
the best assurance of the success of its 
Milan visit and expectations were not dis- 
appointed in either of its performances 
here. But the singers did their best work 


in the imposing choral mass of Brahms, 
in which they earned unqualified praise 
for beauty of tonal effects, fineness of 
shading and unanimity of attack. The 
performance of the orchestra—the Berlin 
Philharmonic—was not so fortunate, nor 
did the soloists make a very favorable im- 
pression. For the masterpiece of _ the 
great German composer in itself, however, 
there was fullest appreciation. 

This concert was given on Wednesday 
of last week in the concert hall of the 
Milan Conservatoire and the second con- 
cert of the Berlin visitors was given on 
the following Afternoon in the same place. 
Music lovers flocked to the hall in great 
numbers and the success of the concert, 
like that of Wednesday, was very consid- 
erable. Professor Schumann’s offering 
was Bach’s “Passion According to St. 
John.” The soloists did excellent work in 
this, as the chorus and orchestra did also. 
The tenor, George Walther, was accorded 
special applause and the singing of the 
other soloists, Frau Stronik-Kappel, Emmy 
Leissner, Arthur van Eweyk and Otto 
Werth, was in every way most praise- 
worthy. The Milan concerts were the first 
in a tour of the principal Italian cities. 

The depth of Milan’s admiration for the 
art of Fritz Kreisler was demonstrated at 
his most recent appearance the other eve- 
ning as it had been six years ago, when 
he gave a series of recitals under the aus- 
pices of the Quartet Society. His art ap- 
pears remarkable now as it did then for 
its delicacy and eloquence. All methods 
of exaggeration are scrupulously avoided 
and there is never an effort to dazzle by 
technical display. Kreisler’s bowing is 
admirable, his coloring vivid and ‘at the 
same time delicate and his interpretative 
sense is unerring. One thinks of him not 
only as of a great violinist but as of a 
great personage, for his playing is always 
distinguished for its marked individuality. 
Sound judgment was displayed in the 
choice of the program, which contained 
pieces by Weber, Martini, Couperin, Car- 
tier, Vivaldi, Bach, Pugnani and two 
characteristic numbers of the violinist’s 
own. 

Pietro Mascagni conducted the opening 
orchestral concert of the series at the 





Scala, promoted by the Scala management 
in association with the Society of Sym- 
phony concerts. He was not able to fill 
the hall. The public preferred to remain 
at home partly on account of the increased 
prices and also, no doubt, because Mas- 
cagni had announced a program of hack- 
neyed numbers. The Symphony “Pathé- 
tique” of Tschaikowsky was the principal 
offering and Milan has heard Mascagni 
himself conduct it on several previous oc- 
casions. The Overture to Smetana’s ‘‘Bar- 
tered Bride” and Strauss’s “Death and 
Transfiguration” were other numbers and 
heaven only knows how many times we 
have listened to them in the last few 
years. The playing of the orchestra was 
good, on the whole, and particularly so in 
the last two movements of the Tschai- 
kowsky symphony. Mascagni conducted 
in his usual style, with a gesticulatory ex- 
uberance not always called for by the mu- 
sic nor helpful to his men. There was a 
chilly reception for Mascagni also at the 
second and third concerts, in which again 
he presented programs not remarkable for 
their departure from the ordinary. 

On the other hand, when Oscar Fried 
conducted in the same series .of Scala con- 


certs there was a large audience. Herr 
Fried offered the Fantastic Symphony of 
Serlioz, the Suite “Turandot” of Busoni 


and the symphonic poem, “Mazappe,” by 
Liszt. The Busoni number, characterized 
by some critics as among the most impor- 
tant compositions of our times, had an al- 
most negative reception, but the other 
numbers had an emphatic success. They 
were played vigorously if not always with 
full measure of expressiveness. The Ber- 
lioz symphony was best liked of all. 

Maestro Pizzetti has completed the last 
act of “Fedra,’ written to the libretto of 
Gabriel d’Annunzio. The opera will have 
its first performance at the Théatre du 
Chatelet in Paris. Ida Rubinstein will 
have the principal role. A. PoNCHITELLI. 

Arthur L. Manchester Resigns 

SPARTANBURG, S. C., May 24.—Arthur L. 
Manchester, director of music at Converse 
College, director of the South Atlantic 
States Music Festival and conductor of 
the Converse College Choral Society, has 
resigned to accept a position as director 
of music at Southwestern University, Aus- 
tin, Tex. 
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DEFINING AN INDEFINABLE ARTIST 


Need of a Lexicographer to Invent Terms of Description for Musi- 
cians Who Offer Distinctive Programs—-Augette Forét Seeks 
Better Definitions Than “Genre Artiste’? and ‘‘Costume 
Recital”— Portrait Gallery of Folk Types in This Singer’s 
Programs 











HERE may be a fortune in store for 
the lexicographer with a faculty for 


conveys a meaning 
guistically initiated, 


merely to the lin- 
while a translation to 


inventing apt phrases such as will de- “character singer” or “artist of types” sa- 
scribe those artists whose musical of-  vors a bit too much of theatrical phrase- 
ferings are marked by _ distinct in- ology. For the present, Mme. Forét is 
dividuality. One has no_ difficulty in denominating her programs as “costume 


craze for 
this expression is over- 


placing a lieder singer in the proper port- 
folio of a musicians’ directory, for his art 


recitals,” but with the latter-day 
songs en costume, 


is perfectly definite, and the same is true worked and therefore not distinctive 
of the opera star, the oratorio artist, etc. enough. 
There are certain musicians, however, 


Solitaire ‘‘Conférence”’ Recitals 


whose work is not to be defined by the set 


terms of a musical catalogue. For in- “My programs are different from the usual 
stance, one inimitable American artist re- costume recital,” insisted the dainty singer, 
cently expressed a wish that some one “for they amount to a lot more than merely 


donning one costume for various songs. 
[ present three distinct pictures—of Brit- 
tany, old France and the England of long 
ago. Thus the definition of my programs 
should convey that. idea of a musical por- 
trait gallery. Interwoven among the varied 
numbers is a running commentary on the 
songs, with details as to the different na- 


might coin a more satisfactory definition 
for her vocation than that of diseuse. An- 
other desire of the same sort was uttered 
last week by Augette Forét. 

All of Mme. Forét’s mental faculties 
(and they are keen, indeed) have failed to 
evolve a phrase which she considers fully 
descriptive of her artistic self or of her 








programs of Breton songs, “bergerettes’” tional customs and the circumstances un- 
and old English ballads. She rather pre- der which the songs were written. These 
fers the phrase a genre artiste, but this are not told academically, for I have a 
horror of that sort of thing, but the whole 
program becomes a sort of intimate con- 
férence recital, with both the singing and 


This phase of 
individual de- 


talking contributed by me. 
my work calls for a more 
scription of my programs than that of a 
mere ‘costume recital,’ just as genre artiste 
is not quite illuminating enough for a de- 
scription of me. Altogether, | am at my 
wits’ ends to find just the right word. 
“My original intention was not that of 
entering the field of French songs,’ con- 
tinued Mme. Forét,” for I had been trained 
as the conventional singer. On one middle 
Western program, after I had sung such 
things as an ‘Hérodiade’ aria, | tried the 
‘Vous dansez, Marquise,’ which is now one 
of my ‘war horses.’ As I finished it | 
heard some one cry, ‘Bravo!’ and I felt 
that this must be a person with a_ con- 
tinental education. Such proved to be the 
case and the very charming woman after- 
ward said to me, ‘Why don’t you make 
the old French songs your specialty? That 





is your forte, and anybody can do the 
other sort of singing.’ 

“Acting upon that suggestion I found 
several of the litthe French numbers and 
worked them up according to my ideas, 

, , , ; for I have never believed in giving any 
Willtam Simmons interpretation that is not one’s own. Some 


prominent Chicago people asked me to sing 
some of these songs in their houses and | 
modeled my interpret tation by observing 
the expressions on their faces as an indica- 
tion of how the songs were impressing 
them. I was instinctively at home in the 
speaking of French, so I did not have any 
struggle to ‘get under the skin’ of the lan- 
guage which I was singing. 


Baritone 


RECENT NOTICES OF 
BARITONE’S TRIUMPH IN 
BRUCH’S “‘ARMINIUS” 
WITH NARRAGANSETT 
CHORAL SOCIETY, JULES 
JORDAN, DIRECTOR. 


Rising to a “‘Climax”’ 


Providence Tribune, May 15, 1913 “About that time I happened to see a 
—Mr. Simmons, whose second ap performance of ‘The Climax,’ in which, as 
pearance 7 ae lite senna pan you remember, the leading rdle was that 


The entire play so cap- 
tivated me that if I had the privilege of 
revising it I would not have changed a 
single word. Thereupon I bundled my pos 
sessions together and went post haste to 
May 24, 1913 New York and presented myself to Mr. 
second ap ‘Joe’ Weber, with the result that I was as- 
this season signed to the leading role in one of his 
favorite. his ‘Climax’ companies and played the part for 
evening being on a eight months through the South. 


. . a young singer. 
than made good in all his long part. of a youn ng 


His voice is unusual for fine quality, 
and his singing is marked by a whole 
souled sincerity that is impressive. 
Vusical 
Mr. Simmons made his 
pearance with the society 
and was received as a 
work during the 


P {merica, 


high plane of excellence. He was “There was some talk of having me do 

in his best voice and gave a fine per- the part in a_ French production of the 

formance. . play, but this fell through, and being back 
in New York I turned to my first love 

For terms and dates address the French songs. My dramatic expe- 


76 West 68th Street, New York City rience helped me a lot in giving vivid read- 
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ings of these numbers, which are, of 
course, tabloid dramas in themselves. I 
was not satished, however, so I went 


abroad a couple of years ago and spent six 
months looking up the folk song traditions 
in Paris and getting first-hand information 
about the Breton people. Since then I’ve 
been presenting my programs in America 


with encouraging results—and there you 
are!” 
This. fragmentary autobiography had 


been delivered in the New York apartment 
of her sister, which she is guarding while 
the latter is in Europe. 
Forét goes 
gagements in 


Thither too Mme. 
on June 7 to fill some en- 
London drawing-rooms and 














Augette Forét, Interpreter of Folk Songs 


on the Continent, booked for her by a 
European manager. She is also to visit 
Brittany for a more thorough study of 
these interesting folk. While abroad 
Mme. Forét will study some intimate opér- 
ettes, in which she will make joint ap- 


pearances during the American season 
Even to the Pacific Coast will this 
mignonne singer penetrate next season, ac- 
cording to present negotiations, while New 


England and the Middle West will also 
hear her novel programs. 
In her temporary domicile Mme. Foret 


has been laboring at business details and 
playing at housekeeping with equal avidity. 
Her secretary’s typewriter desk was a wit- 
ness to one activity, and only the fact that 
it was midway between breakfast and 
luncheon prevented a demonstration of the 


other, with the preparation of some dainty 
cooked en casserole. 
Matinée in Condensed Form 


In lieu of the above delicacy the soprano 
gave an unaccompanied condensation of 
part of her unique program, both explain- 
ing and singing such numbers as her “Ber- 
ceuse Blanche,” in which the Breton 
mother assures her child that he can sleep 
peacefully, as he is not the little Dauphin, 
imprisoned with his father and mother, 
Louis XI and Marie Antoinette, during the 
French revolution. Another was the 
familiar “Avec mes sabots,” which Mme. 
Forét declared to be essentially a woman's 
song, as it was written about Anne of 
Brittany, beloved by her Breton subjects, 
who arrayed herself in her native costume 
and thus attracted the admiration of some 
soldiers “with her sabots.” 

To complete the impression of her im- 
provised recital Mme. Forét led the way 
to a wardrobe in the hali, where were 
hung in state her several costumes, all baf- 
fling description by a masculine observer. 
First she exhibited the delicate creation of 
her Weckerlin “bergerettes,” then the Eng- 
lish model of 1830, with its characteristic 
hoopskirt, and finally the Bretonne garb, 
with the sabots, lace cap and quaint apron, 
in the pockets of which were reposing such 
stage “props” as the red handkerchief illus- 
trating her ‘“Mouchoir” song. 

“If you can think of a suitable term to 
describe all this atmosphere in my pro- 
grams,” concluded the singer, “I'll cook 
you some of my chicken en casserole.” 

That offer still holds good—for anyone. 

mo. C. 


ANDREAS DIPPEL SAILS 


To Perfect in Europe His Light Opera 
Plans for New York 


Andreas Dippel, formerly general man- 
ager of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company, sailed for Europe on_ the 
Olympic last Saturday to look over the 
foreign light opera field and to obtain 
singers and productions for his season of 
light opera in New York next Winter. 


“It is true that | have agreed to retire 
from the grand opera field for three 
years,” said Mr. Dippel, “but my friends 
must not interpret this as any surrender 


of my interest in American opera plans. 
My plan now is to form a high class com- 
pany to produce in America the very best 
light operas in a way superior to present- 
day productions, paying strict attention to 


their musical value. [Tor at least a year, 
until the company becomes firmly estab- 
lished, the opera will have to be confined 


to New York; later it could be taken to 
the other cities. Every effort will be made 
to help the American singers and also the 
American composers. 

“While the operas will be of the class 
which appeals to popular taste, they will 
be of refined character and superior mu- 
sic. I have options on a number of operas 
which have been very successful abroad, 
and I am now going to Europe with the 
intention of purchasing the producing 
tights of a number of European successes.” 

Mr. Dippel denied that anybody was to 
build a theater here for him, and _ said 
there were enough New York theaters to 
house his productions. 
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HEINRICH GEBHARD TO 
BE LOEFFLER’S GUEST 


Eminent Boston Pianist and Composer 
to Spend Early Summer Together 
in Medfield, Mass. 


Boston, May 26.—Heinrich Gebhard, the 
distinguished pianist, who made a_ highly 
favorable impression upon a New York au- 
dience early in the season as soloist with 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, when 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” 
was given, will 
spend seven weeks 
this Summer with 


the composer at his 
beautiful country 
estate in Medfield, 
Mass. This will be 
followed by a stay 
of several weeks at 
Mr. Gebhard’s fa- 
vorite retreat in the | 
White Mountains, 
Dixville Notch. Mr. 
Gebhard has 
climbed many of 
the highest peaks in 
t h e_ Presidential 
Range and_ other 
mountains in Amer- 
ica and has also 
spent much time in the high altitudes of 
Switzerland during his various sojourns 
in Europe. 

Mr. Gebhard has this season played 
more than thirty recitals and concerts, pub- 
lic and private. He gave a concert to-day 
at Radcliffe College, illustrating the his- 
tory of music. Early in the month he gave 
a recital in Haverhill and played for the 
Cambridge Musical Club May 20. This 
was followed by a private recital May 22. 

Mr. Gebhard will take his part in the 
Pop Concerts now being given at Sym- 
phony Hall as a composer. His “Gavotte,” 
written originally as a piano piece, will ap- 
pear on several programs between now and 
the close of the season. He has recently 
completed the orchestration of the “Ga- 





. Heinrich Gebhard 


votte,” which as a piano selection has be- 
come one of his most popular composi- 
tions. 


Mr. Gebhard’s teaching season will close 
with a recital by his most advanced pupils 
June 12. Next season he will give two re- 
citals in Jordan Hall. 





Season’s Musical Program at the West 
End Collegiate Church 


The afternoon services at the West End 
Collegiate Church in New York have been 
of musical interest during the season just 
closing. The choir, under the direction of 
Henry Hall Duncklee, organist, consists of 
Florence Hinkle, Paul S. Althouse, Adah 
Campbell Hussey, Albert G. Janpolski, as- 
sisted frequently by Mrs. Annie Louise 
David and Hans Kronold. The following 
works have been sung: “Rebekah,” Barn- 
by; “Hymn of Praise,” Mendelssohn; 
“Song of Thanskgiving,” Maunder: “Cre- 
ation,” Haydn; “Seed Time and Harvest,” 
West; “Messiah,” Handel; ‘“Shepherd’s 
Vision,” Parker; “Christ Child,” Hawley; 
“Christmas Oratorio,” Saint-Saéns; “Hear 
My Prayer,’ Mendelssohn; “Gallia,” Gou- 
nod; “Glory of the Resurrection,” Spross; 
“Olivet to Calvary,” Maunder; “Psalm 
XIII,” Mendelssohn; “Stabat Mater,” Ros- 
sini; “Holy City,’ Gaul, and “By Baby- 
lon’s Wave,” Gounod. 


Amato’s Pupil Sails to Join Him in Italy 


Theodore Kittay, the 
tenor, sailed for Europe last 
continue his studies with Pasquale Amato, 
the Metropolitan Opera baritone, at the 
latter’s villa at Cesnatico, on the Adriatic. 
Mr. Kittay is enabled to study abroad 
through the generosity of Mrs. Edward N. 
Breitung and others who raised a fund for 
his benefit. Mrs. Breitung heard the young 
man singing in the streets last January 
when his clothes were shabby and he was 
without means of getting food. She 
promptly made him her protégé and ar- 
ranged for him to study under Mr. Amato, 
who offered his services without cost. 


young Russian 
Saturday to 


To Make an ean of “Uncle Tom’s 


Cabin” 
AtBany, N. Y., May 24—The “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” Opera Producing Company 


has just filed articles of incorporation with 
Secretary of State May. It is intended to 
produce an operatic version of Mrs. Stowe’s 
famous novel. 





PIANO IMPORTANT TO ALL MUSICIANS 








| By GEORGE SHORTLAND KEMPTON 


Its Study Almost Indispensable Whether by Singer, Violinist, 
Cellist or Other Instrumentalist 











HE study of the piano should not be 
limited to those only who intend to 
make it their lifework, either in the teach- 
ing field or on the concert stage. It is im- 
portant and almost indispensable that 
every musician, whether singer, violinist, 
‘cellist or any other should have a good 
training on the piano, which is recognized 
to be the most universal of all musical in- 
struments. In all of the greater schools 


of music in Europe its study is compul- 
sory, and the young aspirant to fame in 
other musical lines is impressed with the 
importance of delving into the piano tech- 
nic and literature. 

Singers, and singing teachers, who have 
spent years at their chosen calling will tell 
you that they deplore the fact that in their 
early days they did not pay greater atten- 
tion to piano study, and regret that their 
early inexperience caused them to be con- 
tent with no knowledge of it or just a 
smattering. They realize that their scope 
in the comprehensive interpretation of the 
works which they teach would be greatly 
enhanced, their musicianship more finely 
developed and their general musical knowl- 


edge extended indefinitely had they given 
serious thought and study to this necessary 
adjunct. 

Many singing teachers are compelled 


continually to use an accompanist at their 
lessons, although there are a number who 
can do the work themselves, but who 
prefer the services of a pianist. But the 
latter are in the minority, and it is gen- 
erally a case of necessity with them as 
they are not adequate to the work, either 
having squandered their opportunity or be- 
cause the opportunity was not forth- 
coming. 
Importance to Singers 


But the point at issue is that the young 
student is generally wanting in the ap- 
preciation of the importance of the above- 
mentioned fact. Young singers who shun 
anything that is not singing, who do not at- 
tend recitals where piano numbers pre- 
dominate and also sometimes boast that 
they cannot sit through a piano number, do 
not realize that it is because they are not 
musicians enough to understand what is 
being played, and that their want of inter- 


est is caused by lack of musical apprecia- 
tion. They are mostly concerned with the 
way such and such a _ person produces 
vocally certain tones; in other words, tone 


production is to them the only thing for a 
singer to exploit. There can be no greater 
fallacy than this. 

A singer of only mediocre attainments 
vocally will get much farther up the lad- 
der of fancy if his musicianship is rounded 
out through conscientious piano study. He 
will, besides the mere singing, give his 
work its intrinsic interpretational value. 
Pure vocalization per se says nothing 
when not accompanied by  musicianly 
brains. Singers who are in demand for 
oratorios, Bach festivals and important 
choral works are those most proficient as 
musicians, not those who simply possess 
good voices and sing correctly. Some ex- 
tremely gifted ones have gotten along 
without any great amount of piano study, 
but these remarks pertain to the average 
singer. 


Aid to Violinists and ’Cellists 


Violinists and 
knowledge a most 


‘cellists always find piano 
valuable acquisition to 


their musical attainments. Not only in the 
increased musical value, but also in the 
practical side of the question. One of the 


above-mentioned who can give good piano 


instruction can certainly add to his in- 
come by taking piano pupils along with 
those of his chosen instrument, as not all 


can fill their teach- 
special in- 


violinists, for instance, 
ing hours with pupils on their 


strument. With ’cellists this is still more 
the case, as the number who study ‘cello 
is very limited indeed. The late Rudolph 


cellist, was 
instruc- 


who was a well-known 
most prominent piano 
institution at which he was en- 
had a large class of pupils. 
One of the former concertmeisters of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra could play the 
piano extremely well and read at sight quite 


Hening, 
one of the 
tors in the 
gaged and 
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difficult. piano works. On the other hand, 
an acquaintance of mine who possesses a 
remarkable voice is about to withdraw 
from musical life and enter the mercantile 
world, simply because he can make no 
systematic headway for want of general 
musicianly knowledge. Two years ago he 
made a belated attempt to take up the study 
of piano, but found it was too late. 

Hence it is that the serious student in 
whatever line he may follow as his main 
life work cannot afford to disdain the study 
of the pianoforte, for not only will he find 
it of incalculable value to him as depicted 
above, but the pleasure he will derive from 
delving into the recesses of the beautiful 
and extensive piano literature will more 
than recompense him for his pains. 


GIVES CHORAL CONCERT 
ON WAGNER’S BIRTHDAY 


Lambord Society Delights Audience in 
Earl Hall—Auditorium Much 
Too Small 


It is to be regretted that Earl Hall of 
Columbia University is so small; for that 
fact marred the pleasure of listening to 
the second concert of the Lambord Choral 
Society, given Wednesday, May 22. The 
hall was not large enough to hold the 
crowd and was too small to accommodate 
the volume of music. But in spite of these 
drawbacks their second concert of the sea- 
son was a decided success. May 22 was 
the hundredth anniversary of Wagner’s 
birth and the program was worthy of the 
occasion, 

There were only four numbers. Every 
one, apparently, wanted to hear more, but 
Benjamin Lambord, the conductor, would 
only bow and smile. There were no en- 
cores. 

There are nearly a hundred in the chorus 
and this performance showed that Mr. 
Lambord had been untiring in his efforts 
to construct a musical organization on a 
solid basis. The chorus was assisted by a 
section of the Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestra and eight soloists: Mrs. Eliza- 
heth Wheeler, soprano; Mme. Clementine 
Tétedoux Luck, -soprano; Lillian Eubank, 
soprano, of the Metropolitan company ; 
William Wheeler and De Los Becker, 
tenors; Wilhelm Bachenheimer, baritone; 
Clarke Dailey, baritone, and _ Frederic 
Thomas, bass. 

The program opened with the march and 
chorus from the first act of “Tannhauser.” 
This was followed by the finale of the first 
act of “Lohengrin.” But it was the third 
number which made the greatest impres- 
sion, the “Siegfried Idyll,” by the orchestra. 
Scenes 4 and 5 of the third act of “Die 
Meistersinger,” including the “Prize Song” 
and “Sachs’ Address,” provided probably 
the most artistic number on the program. 
Mr. Bachenheimer’s “Prize Song” was espe- 
cially enjoyable. 
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Necessity of a Good General Education—Technical ; Principles 
Observed in Leschetizky’s Work—Encouraging Good Musi- 


A Talk with Mrs. Bertha Feiring Tapper. 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








environment and atmosphere are in- 


F 

| spirational aids to piano teaching and 
playing, the students of Mrs. Thomas Tap- 
per have the incentives of both in their 
lesson hours. Her apartment on Riverside 
Drive has the glory of sunlight all the 
long afternoon. Outside the Hudson shim- 


mers in blue and gold, indoors all is har- 


In the large music 
room two grand pianos stand side by side, 
and there are portraits and 
mentos of the great in music as well as 
fresh flowers, books—everything, in fact, 
to uplift thought; while in the midst of it 
all is Mrs. Tapper herself, the serious, 
high-minded, inspiring teacher the 
“mother confessor” to a large number of 
young artists and teachers. 

“Music study means so much more than 
merely exercising the fingers,” she said; 
“the student should have a good all-round 
education. When young people come to 
me for instruction I ask what they are 
doing in school. If they say they have 
left school in order to devote their whole 
time to the piano I say, ‘go back to your 
school and come to me when you have 
started your work.’ Of course, in many 
cases it may be advisable for the student 
to leave school, but he should then pursue 
general or special studies at home. | 
often wish the music student’s education 
in this country could be arranged as it is 
in at least one of the great music schools 
in Russia. There the mornings are given 
to music, while general studies are taken 
up later in the day. It is really a serious 
problem, here in America, this fitting in 
music with other studies. Both the public 
and private schools try to cover much 
ground that there is very little time left 
for music or anything else. The music 
pupil also needs to know musical litera- 
ture, history and biography, to be familiar 
with the lives and writings of great com- 
posers. Take the letters and literary ar- 
ticles of Robert Schumann, for inst nce. 
How interesting and inspiring they are 


monious and homelike. 


many mec- 


SO 


Leschetizky’s Principles 


“In regard to methods in piano study my 
principles are based wholly upon my ob- 
servation of Leschetizky’s work with me 
personally, or with others. What I know 
he has taught me; what I have achieved | 
owe to him. My first eight weeks in 
Vienna were spent in learning, first, to 
control position and condition of hands 
and arms according to the law of balance; 
secondly, to direct each motion with the 


utmost 


accuracy and speed. To accom- 


plish this I began with the most elementary 
in five-finger position, 
t a time. 


exercises 


finger a 





using ore 
Then came the principles 


—Photo. by Louis Maas. 
MRS. BERTHA FEIRING TAPPER; 
Piano Teacher of New York 
of the scale, arpeggio, chords and octaves. 
All these things were continued until every 


principle was mastered. 


an hour 
as the | 
ber of 
“Next 
in vari 
riably b 
of the 
fingers 
“For 


studies of Czerny, 
unequaled 
simple <¢ 


( yffer 


chance 
position 


“What 


cording 
of the 
and to 
is the it 
—the m 


I practised at first 
a day, then increased the amount 
lands grew stronger and the nuin- 


exercises increased. 


came the study of tone production 


tus forms, the good quality inva- 
eing the result of a free condition 
arm combined with strength of 
and hands. 

application of all principles the 


and others 
They are 


Op. 299, 740, 
opportunity. 
direct and give the student a 
for undivided attention to every 
taken and to every motion made. 
happens after is altogether ac- 
to the individual characteristics 
student. How to recognize these 
deal with them to best advantage 
iteresting task of the great master 
an of keenest intelligence, of pro- 


ind 
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found learning and experience. To learn 
this lesson from him has been my greatest 
aim, and to see him at work, as it has been 
my privilege during several Summers, has 
been of the greatest influence and inspira- 
tion in my own work. 

Encouraging Good Musicianship 


“My chief endeavor is to create the de- 
sire for good musicianship. ‘To this end | 
insist upon the study of theory, harmony, 
ear-training and musical analysis. In the 
piano lessons I do not have sufficient time 
to teach these things. I have assistant 
teachers who help me with these subjects 
and also with the technical training. Once 
a month during the season my assistant 
teachers bring their pupils to play for me; 
we have a class in piano teaching. There 
are sometimes eighteen or twenty students 
who come to a class. I can in this way 
supervise all the work done and keep in 
touch with my teachers, their work and 
with all the students. 

“On the first Saturday of the month | 
have my own pupils here for a class; they 
play for me and for each other. Every- 
thing is played from memory, not a printed 
note used. Students tell me it is very dif- 
ficult to play here, where all listen so in- 
tently. Especially is it difficult the. first 
time a student plays in class to keep the 
mind wholly on what he is doing, with 
sufficient concentration. Later on, at the 
end of the season, it comes easier. 

“This idea of separating the technical 
work at the outset from the study of mu- 
sic itself secures, in my opinion, the most 
perfect foundation and, later on, the best 
results. It is sometimes wonderful how, 
with proper training, the hand will im- 
prove and develop in a comparatively short 


time. I often marvel at it myself.” 

The writer had the privilege of being 
one of the guests at the last audition of 
the season. Eight or nine young artists 
played a long and_ difficult program. 
Among the numbers were a_ Beethoven 
sonata, entire; Chopin’s Ballad in A Flat 
Major; César Franck, Prelude, Fugue and 


Variations; a Mozart Fantasie; Grieg’s 
Concerto, first movement: Weber’s Con- 
certstuck and Chopin’s Scherzo in E Major. 
The recital was most instructive from an 
educational point of view. All the players 
had repose and concentration and_ there 
were no noticeable slips, though every 
piece was played from memory. Hands 
were well arched at the knuckles, fingers 
curved, with adequate action at the knuckle 
joint; wrists in normal position and ex- 
tremely loose; the whole arm swung from 
shoulder and poised over the keys, thus 
adjusting itself to every requirement of 
the composition. [very note had its due 
amount of hand or arm weight. The tone 
quality was full and singing. These points 
were exemplified even in the playing of 
the youngest pupils. 


JUDGE CONDUCTS FESTIVAL 


Supreme Court Justice as Director 

Canandaigua Chorus 
N. Y., May 24. 
“The Singers,’ a Canan 
organization, on May 20, 
most interesting event. 


of 


CANANDAIGUA, 
lestival, given by 
daigua choral 


The May 


The work of the chorus in J. C. D. Parker's 
“Redemption Hymn” and Mendelssohn's 
“Saint Paul” was of a high order and re- 
flected great credit upon its conductor, 
Robert I. Thompson, who in addition to 
being a musician, is also a justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

The soloists were Mrs. John L. Curtis, 
a local contralto, in the Parker number, 
and Marie Stoddart, soprano; Mrs. Ruth 
Thayer Burnham, contralto, of Syracuse; 
John Young, tenor, and Frederic Martin, 
bass, in the “Saint Paul.” Mrs. William 
J. MacFarlane and J. Hart Kinsey were 
the pianists and Mrs. Seymour FE. Durand, 
the organist. 

The quartet of soloists did excellent 
work and proved to be oratorio singers of 
worth. Each of them also offered a solo 
group of songs and combined in a_ per 
loomenne of the “Rigoletto” Quartet. 

John W. Nichols, the New York tenor, 
recently sang for the Reformed Church 
Union, at the Aldine Club, on Fifth ave 
nue, New York City, and on Tuesday of 
this week took part in a concert for the 
Choral Society of Fishkill, N. ¥ under 
the direction of Dr. Ion A. Jackson 


CHARGE PARIS OPERA 
IS POORLY MANAGED 


Methods of Messager-Broussan Admin- 
istration Called Unbusinesslike— 
$4,740 Loss for Every Per- 
formance 


Paris, May 24.—Long-standing charges 
of poor business management of the Paris 
Opéra are being renewed in connection 
with the publication of the receipts and 
expenditures in 1912. The figures show an 
average net loss on each performance of 
$4,740, in spite of a total revenue for the 
year of $904,400, including $644,400 re- 
ceived at the box office, $100,000 from 
subscribers and $160,000 constituting the 
State subvention. There were 182 per- 
formances, not including eight to which 
admission was free. The Government ac- 
cepts the figures without criticism or re- 
buke. 

As instances of mismanagement by the 
Messager-Broussan administration, there 
is quoted the recent case in which the 
tenor Franz fell ill and the Lyons tenor, 
Verdier, was telegraphed for. 3efore a 
reply had been received another message 
was sent to the Nice tenor, Saldou, with 
the result that both men turned up and 
Saldou, without singing a note, was paid 
his expenses and one night’s fee. Yvonne 
Dubel, who is paid a $200 monthly salary, 
had only one appearance during the year 
and it is reckoned that that one appearance 
cost $2,000. 


Big Stars for Oklahoma City. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., May 26.—This 
city is planning for one of the most pre- 
tentious concert courses to be given any- 
where in this section. The list of artists 
for next season includes Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Mischa Elman and Mme. Carrefo. 
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DR. MUCK’S LITTLE JOKE 





Slumberers at a Boston Concert Had a 
Rude Awakening 


At one of thé recent Boston Symphony 
concerts Dr. Muck played a rather sar- 
donic joke on the audience, according to 
the Bellman. It was during the “Eury- 
anthe” Overture. It is said that he trained 
his orchestra to bring out a tremendous 
sforzando without any special indication 
from his baton. This followed the most 
delicate pianissimo. The effect was elec- 
tric. 

There are certain constant attendants at 
these concerts who cultivate them as a 
rather expensive means of wooing gentle 
sleep. They take their seats among the 
mighty and as soon as the concert begins 
they let themselves go; their heads droop 
over, some have even perpetrated what 
might be called an obbligato russando—in 
other and more vulgar words, they snore. 
I sat one evening between two million- 
aires, and I was kept in a constant state 
of apprehension lest I should find their 
venerable heads resting on my respective 
shoulders. But, the other night, when the 
trombones blew a sudden blast worthy of 
Gabriel and his trump, and the athletic 
drummer gave his kettle drum a punish- 
ment that nearly broke its head, all these 
Ephesian sleepers woke with a start. One 
lady’s hat went rolling along the aisle, an 
elderly gentleman dropped his opera glass, 
and there was a general air of inquiry, 
“What has struck us?” It was not a very 
musicianly thing to do, perhaps, but quite 
justifable under the circumstances. How 
well its success pleased the worthy kapell- 
meister could be seen by his’ gently Me- 
phistophelean. smile. 


A TEST FOR CARUSO 








Tenor’s Son Heard Him for First Time 
and It Made Him Nervous 
-Caruso was a bit 
nervous when he sang in “Pagliacci” at 
Covent Garden last night and the reason 
came out to-day. Caruso explained it him- 


Lonpon, May 2I. 


self. 

“IT was nervous,” said he, “because I was 
really singing to the most difficult audi- 
ence in the world—an audience of one. 


Seated in one of the boxes and hearing 


ime for the first time was a critic I dared 
not disappoint—my little eight-year-old 
son. 1 was wondering all the time 


whether or not he would be pleased and 
was greatly relieved when he came to my 
dressing room afterward and told me that 
he was. 

“T have never been so thrilled as I was 
by the enthusiasm of last night’s audi- 
ence,” continued the tenor. “There was 
something magnetic in the air and the 
stillness when I was singing was almost 
terrifying.” 

One of the critics 
singing was “among 
treats the human ear 
in.” 

Caruso’s son has been in England since 
he was two years old and has been edu- 
cated by English tutors. He speaks Ital- 
ian fluently, however. 


says that Caruso’s 
the most sublime 
has ever luxuriated 





A Suggestion as to Children’s Concerts 


“Anyone who has experience in the de- 
velopment of the musical sense in young 
children must be aware,” writes Filson 
Young in a London paper, “how difficult it 
is to find the kind of music publicly per- 
formed which they can both understand 
and enjoy. My suggestion is for a 
short series of children’s concerts with 
orchestra. I particularly don’t mean con- 
certs of highly sephisticated child-music 
such as grown-up people would enjoy, but 
really simple music which children them- 
selves can grasp and understand. A very 
interesting program could be made up, for 
example, from Handel, Mozart, Haydn and 
Humperdinck. Not a very large orchestra 
would be necessary, but it should contain 
brass and wood-wind, as part of the thrill 
of orchestral music for young children is 
seeing the different instruments and identi- 
fying their sound. I predict that a little 
series of such concerts, properly made 
known, held in the afternoons, and lasting 
not more than an hour, would be thor- 
oughly successful and might become an 
established feature of London life.” 





Three Oratorio Stars in “Creation” by 
Hood’s Lowell Chorus 


LoweLL, Mass., May 18.—Three artists 
of wide reputation assisted the Lowell 
Choral Society in its performance of “The 
Creation” on May 14, under the baton of 
Eusebius G, Hood. These were Marie 
Sundelius, soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor, 
and Frederic Martin, bass. Mrs. Sun- 
delius sang her lines with rare tonal beau- 
ty, her delivery of “With Verdure Clad” 
being especially noteworthy. Mr. Althouse 


considerably increased the strong impres- 


sion made on a former Lowell appearance 
and “In Native Worth” was given a par- 


ticularly appealing presentation by the 
tenor. Renewed proof was given of Mr. 
Martin’s thorough ability as an oratorio 
basso. Mr. Hood’s achievement with the 
chorus was notable, the male section giv- 
ing evidence of a particular improvement. 





LAURELS FOR MISS BARSTOW 





Violinist’s Work with Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Admired 


At the final concert of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra in Cambridge, Mass, 
Vera Barstow, the American _ violinist, 
played the B Minor Concerto of Saint- 


Miss Barstow was enthusiastically 
received. Her interpretation of the bril- 
liant work was characterized by .a fine 
sense of proportion, a round, full tone and 
clean-cut technic. She proved herself fully 
equal to the intricate technical demands 
and in the cantabile passages displayed a 
tone of delightful singing quality. 

Miss Barstow is engaged for an appear- 
ance with the National Chorus of Toronto 
for next season. This is especially in- 
teresting to the Toronto musical public, 
since she studied both in this country and 
abroad with Luigi von Kunits, now con- 
nected with the Toronto Conservatory. 


Saéns. 





Boston Music Lover Offers Flonzaleys 
as Solution of Roman Parable 


What the wise Agrippa really meant 
when he settled a dispute between the 
Roman patricians and plebeians by means of 
a parable to the effect that each member 
of the body was essential to its well-being 
received an interpretation in a letter which 
Loudon Charlton, the New York manager, 
received from a_ Boston’ music-lover. 
“Every one thought he meant the Roman 
state,” declared this authority, “but in Bos- 
ton there is no doubt that he meant the 
Flonzaley Quartet!” 





Siegfried Wagner Honored by Bayreuth 
on Father’s Anniversary 


Beruin, May 21.—To-morrow being the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Rich- 
ard Wagner, the composer’s son has been 
especially honored by being made an 
honorary citizen of the city of Bayreuth. 





AFTER WAGNER—WHAT? 





Time Ripe for Someone to Synthesize 
All Modern Music, Says Newman 


And again one asks, what will come 
after Wagner? When will the next great 
synthetic brain come that shall condense 
and sum up all that is good and great in 
the music of the past fifty years, as Bach 
and Beethoven and Wagner each in turn 
condensed and summed up the music that 
preceded them? It has always been a fa- 
vorite thesis of mine, writes Ernest New- 
man in the Harvard Musical Review, that 
in music the truly big men do not begin 
epochs but only end them. The too orig- 
inal minds, the Monteverdes and the De- 
bussys—minds too far off the general 
track—do not do the greatest and the 
most enduring work. This comes only 
from the minds that originate compara- 
tively little—that simply add the final story 
to a building that hundreds of their pred- 
ecessors have labored to raise. 

How much did Bach and Beethoven 
really “originate’? The essence of their 
work was not so much origination as ex- 
pansion, solidification. Wagner seems to 
have taken a startlingly new departure so 
long as we regard him simply as one of 
the line of opera writers; but his true 
predecessors were not Gluck and Weber 
but Bach and Beethoven; what he did was 
to give their deep humanism and_ their 
free and flexible forms a new expansion in 
drama. He built upon them as certainly 
as Beethoven has built upon Mozart and 
Haydn, and Bach upon Buxtehude and 
Bohm and Reinken and a score of others. 

The time is now surely ripe for some 
one to take up all modern music into one 
vast synthesis. Strauss might have been 
the man to do this; but great as he is, 
some of us build less hope on his doing so 
now than we did ten years ago. He ap- 
parently lacks not only Wagner’s warm 
and all-embracing humanity, but Wagner’s 
breadth of span and his organic sense of 
form. And if. Strauss fails us who else 
is there? Will it be some composer as 
yet unborn? 





a pupil of Charles W. 
Needham Conservatory 


Gladys Billings, 
Moulton, of the 


of Music, Needham, Mass., gave a _ well- 
chosen program on May 19, playing num- 
bers by Beethoven, Brahms, McDowell, 


Debussy and Liszt in a finished style. 
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breath control is faultless. 





Signor Alessandro Bonci MME. DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744-48 Broadway, New York 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to, 
the Italian method. Her teach- ™ 
tone production and 
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TRIO OF JORDAN'S 
OPERETTAS GIVEN 


Providence Composer’s One-act 
Pieces Much Liked at Their 
First Performance 


ROVIDENCE, May 21.—Three 
operettas, each in one act, by Dr. Jules 
Jordan, Rhode Island’s widely known com- 
poser, presented for the first time 
last evening at the Talma Theater be- 
fore a capacity audience. 


new 


were 


The pieces proved to be of unusual dra- 
matic interest and abounding in music at 
once original, tuneful, graceful and ex- 
tremely effective. They are entitled “A 
Princess of the Blood,” “Star of the Sea” 
and “An Eventful Holiday.” The first and 
last named are written for three voices, 
soprano, contralto and tenor, the other for 
a quartet. They were all finely acted and 
even more finely sung by well selected 
casts, pupils of Dr. Jordan. They were 
also well mounted and costumed, and there 
was an excellent orchestra. Not the least 
charming thing about the music was the 
effective orchestral scoring. Dr. Jordan, 
who for more than thirty years has brought 
hefore the Providence public so much that 
is good in music at the Arion Club con- 
certs, of which he has always been the 
conductor and moving spirit, conducted his 
operettas and was well nigh overwhelmed 
with applause and congratulations. 

Crystal Lemaire, who sang as the Princess 
in the first named piece, has a lovely lyric 
soprano voice which she used with skill. 
Her acting was natural and her personal 
heauty aided greatly. Hazel Grace Browne, 
who sang in both the first and last pieces, 
is an artist of experience and her two parts, 
the Fairy and the Boy Page, were finely 
contrasted. Aurelio Sghelli, also a singer 





Scene from Dr. Jules Jordan’s “Star of the Sea,” One of Three New One-Act 
Operettas Just Performed Successfully in Providence, Under the Composer’s 


Direction—Right to Left: 
and Butler L. Church 


of wide experience, was heard as_ the 
Prince in the first piece and as an /talian 
Boy in the last. His is a very fine tenor of 
wide range, power and quality, and he 
sings with Italian fervor. 

In “The Star of the Sea” a young singer 
of marked vocal gifts appeared in the per 
son of Marie Hagerty. Only fourteen 
years old, she sings with a quality of tone 
that is surprising, and her vocal gifts are 
supplemented by her dramatic ability. In 
the same piece there appeared Mrs. May 
Nichols, well known as a pianist of merit 
and who is also the possessor of a fine con 
tralto voice which she used effectively 


Marie Hagerty, Mrs. May Nichols, Emanuele Iacoletti 


throughout her part, a long one. Another 
Italian tenor, Emanuele lacolotti, took the 
picturesque part of the Fisherman in the 
“Star of the Sea,” playing with great charm 
and exhibiting a fine voice. Butler L. 
Church, a local favorite with a fine basso 
profundo, gave great pleasure in the sympa- 
thetic part of M. Beaugaire. Another 
favorite sang in the last piece, Mrs. Evelyn 
Jordan Johnson, whose charming person- 
ality and excellent dramatic soprano were 
well suited to the part of the Prima Donna 
seeking an engagement. The orchestra 
played with understanding and judgment 








THE MUSICAL BONES 


OF SIGNOR CARUSO 





[From the New York Evening Sun] 


THROAT specialist in London has 


A 


been examining the guttural con- 
tours of Enrico Caruso, and has _ re- 
ported his findings to that famous dis- 


courager of sensationalism in newspapers, 


the London Daily Mail. The result of this 
scientific examination is so surprising that 
it must attract wide attention and become 
matter of careful study and experiment by 
the great tenor himself. In the interest 
of music art, as well as of science, Car- 
uso must see the advantages to be gained 
by the fullest possible exercise of his own 
natural endowment. 

The doctor finds that Caruso’s vocal 
tube is unusually long; the distance from 
his front teeth to the vocal cords is fully 
half an inch longer than in any other 
known tenor’s equipment, his vocal cords 
themselves are an eighth of an inch larger 
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than those of any other tenor, and his 
throat is lined with a tissue resembling the 
wood in a Stradivarius violin. Besides all 
these “points,” the very bones of Caruso 
of his knuckles is 


are resonant; if one 
tapped smartly it gives out a_ singing 
sound in an unusually high pitch; Mem- 


non’s statue at sunrise emitted no more 
ravishing strains. Item, Caruso’s_ vocal 
cords make 550 vibrations a second when 
he is singing “his wonderful C sharp”; 
item, his “phenomenal chest” contributes 
to his extraordinary quality as a singing 
machine; item, his epiglottis is very large 
and thick at the base while its upper third 
is delicate, thus providing him with a re- 
markable sounding board in his highly en 
dowed mouth. 

Of all these wonders, surely the musical 
bones of Signor Caruso must be consid 
ered the most marvelous. If a single 
knuckle joint of that greatly gifted man, 
when rapped lightly, gives out a musical 
note of specially high pitch, what an inef 
fable chord would sing through a startled 
world if somebody were to impose upon 
him (purely in the interest of art, of 
course) the blow known in sporting circles 
as “a good smash in the slats”! If the 
imagination fly higher, and conceive that 
blows were struck, with scientific precision 
and artistic fervor, upon his_ skull, his 
shoulders, his chest, his elbows, his knees, 
his massive hips and his arms and legs, in 
short that the performer upon this human 
harp strung to an Olympian pitch should 


apply strong and skilful manual percus- 
sion to every bone in his body, what an 
unimaginable symphony would be released 
to spin and sing through space—the very 
music of the spheres would have its echo 
and undying expression. Dr. Strauss him- 
self could scarcely hope to hear it com 
pletely or accomplish its accurate notation. 


The idea of the complete orchestration 
of the bony Enrico Caruso 
is so tremendous as to overwhelm the soul 
and stagger the imagination. Yet who 
shall say that anything is impossible in the 
art of Apollo? Some interpreter of this 
great essence may yet if Caruso 
lives long enough 


Structure oT 


appeal 


Music Has Part in Impressive Funeral 
Ceremonial for Joaquin Miller 
May 25 


SAN FRANCISCO, \n impressive 
ceremony took place to-day when the ashes 


of the “Poet of the Sierras” were scat- 
tered to the winds from the funeral pyre 
which Joaquin Miller built on his estate, 
the Heights, Oakland, Cal. The exercises 


3ohemian 


were under the charge of the 
i the pro- 


Clab of San Francisco. During 





G. F. H 
gram, Miller’s poem, in commemoration 
of Bret Harte’s death, “Goodbye and 


Goodnight,” set to music by Wallace A. 
Sabin, and Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘“‘The 


Requiem,” composed by H. J. Stewart, 
were sung by members of the Bohemian 
Club. 


MOUNT PLEASANT FESTIVAL 


“Stradella” and Children’s Cantata in 


Professor Rauch’s Programs 
Mount PLeasant, MicH., May 15. 


With an increased appropriation from his 
committee Prof. William E. Rauch carried 


through the ninth May festival of the 
Central State Normal School with con 
spicuous success. There were two novel 


ties in the children’s cantata, “The Walrus 
and the Carpenter,’ and a performance of 
lotow’s opera, “Stradella,” sung in 
tume. Along with the children’s cantata 
there were songs by Jennie F. W, Johnson, 
contralto. The cast for the Flotow work 
included Mme. Grace Hall Riheldaffer, so- 
prano; Vernon T. Carey, tenor; Charles 
Vowles, bass; William Cooper, tenor, and 
Clifford Carnahan, baritone. ‘The stage 
management was in charge of Prof. Ira 
Beddow, while Bertha Ronan directed the 
dances. 


COS- 


For the opening concert there was a 
song program by Mme. Riheldaffer, with 
excerpts from various oratorios sung by 


the Normal Chorus. Alvin Lester Barton 
was the concertmaster of the orchestra, 
while May Olivia George and Zoa E. 
Howell lent their aid as pianists. Prof. 
Rauch was further assisted by Alberta 
Park and Annis Fralick. 


SAYS UNION GAVE US 
MUSIC INDEPENDENCE 


President Weber Tells Convention 
American Orchestras Needn’t 
Look to Europe Now 


TORONTO, May 19.—‘‘The 
development of this continent is a marvel 


CAN., musical 


‘ 
This was the statement of Joseph E. Weber 
of New York, president of the American 
Musicians, which concluded 
this 
was anxious 


Federation of 
convention in city 


Mr. Weber 


respects to ragtime composi- 


an international 
Saturday night. 
to pay his 
tions. 
“Ragtime had its uses,” he said; “it gave 
the long-neglected legs of humanity a good 
deal of valuable exercise and no doubt the 
legs were duly grateful. But you could 
not keep a nation’s music within the con 
fines of a wooden shoe, and so composers 
have set themselves to a higher appeal. 
“The American Federation of Musicians 
is responsible for making this country ab- 
solutely independent of Europe so far as 


symphony orchestras are concerned. We 
have fostered American talent and given 
our boys an opportunity of getting on. We 
have now the best brass bands and our 


symphony orchestras are among the best. 
We will not import men as long as we 
have the necessary American talent.” 

Mr. Weber said that the Federation rep 
resents ninety-eight per cent. of good mu- 


sicians of the North American continent 
There are 7,000 Canadian members, and at 
the recent convention 638 cities of the 
United States and Canada were repre 
sented. 

Phinney Bird, representing the Theater 
Managers’ Association of America, plead 
ed with the convention for the creation of 
a board of arbitration in New York, to 
which all problems of “road” companies 


and musicians could be referred for settle 


ment. He also wanted a plan by which a 
local representative of managers and mu 
sicians could be appointed to settle dis 
putes. 

“We are up against a serious proposi- 


tion,’ said Mr. Phinney. “The theaters of 
to-day are not what they used to be. Look 
at New York City! Even our gallery at- 
tendance is becoming depleted by the 
growth of the moving picture interests. 
We have been compelled to put on more 
elaborate productions and the salaries of 
our have been up and alt 
gether.” 

Mr. Weber was re-elected president for 


Stars 


going 


another term, and the following were 
chosen to fill the other positions: First 
Vice-President, Geo. W. Bope, Columbus, 


wey Second Vice-President, M. B. How- 


ard, Pittsburgh: Third Vice-President, C. 
L. Begley, Los Angeles; Secretary, Owen 
Miller, St. Louis; Treasurer, Otto Osten- 
dorf, St. Louis, R. B. 
Artists Give Simultaneous Concerts in 
Two Halls for People’s Institute 

A recent program in the series of con 
certs by the New York People’s Institute 
took place at Public School No. 4 in the 
Bronx, with the following artists: Mary 
Hages, soprano; Arthur Argiewicz, vio 
linist; John Frothingham, pianist, and 
Florence McMillan, accompanist Several 
hundred persons could not be accommo 


dated in the assembly hall, which seats 


600, so that another room was opened for 
the overflow and even then many wert 
turned away. The willing artists alter 
nated between the two hall irrying on 


a double program all evening 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





HEN a composer sets himself so high 

a standard in his writings as has 
Marshall Kernochan of New York in the 
work he has given to the public in the last 
half dozen years or so, one naturally, ex- 
pects something worth while in every new 
composition which his publishers, G. 
Schirmer, New York, put forward. And 
Mr. Kernochan has not yet disappointed 
us. Nor is he likely to, if one judges his 
two new songs as indicative of his ability. 

These are two more settings}f to poems 
of Robert Browning, a poet for whom Mr. 
Kernochan has been exceptionally success- 
ful in finding musical expression. Both 
songs are for a medium voice with piano 
accompaniment. 

In “A Serenade at the Villa” one finds 
a simplicity of design which is truly com- 
forting in these days of harmonic vaga- 
ries. Mr. Kernochan keeps always in mind 
the idea of the serenade and his music is 
accordingly typical of the subject matter. 
In triple time, F Minor Moderato, ma con 
moto, one meets with a rounded melody in 
the voice over an unaffected yet fitting ac- 
companiment in the piano. The poco piu 
animato section leads us into other mu- 
sical thoughts, working up with no little 
skill to a climax and coming back to the 
original melody, this time presented with 
the accompaniment slightly altered. The 
vocal part is highly effective. The song 
was sung by George Harris at his A£olian 
Hall, New York, recital this Winter and 
is being included in the répertoire of sev- 
eral other well-known singers. 

“Round us the Wild Creatures” pre- 
sented to the composer a much more dif- 
ficult task, it is evident. The poem is one 
which many musicians of culture have 
doubtless read and reread, but without 
ever being able to bring themselves to 
write music for it. Mr. Kernochan has 
won out again with a setting that grows 
on one with repeated hearings. The vocal 
melody may at first seem a bit obvious, but 
so artistically has Mr. Kernochap harmon- 
ized it that it has a charm that will win 
the admiration of many singers. The mod- 





‘A SERENADE AT THE VILLA,” “Rounp Us THE 
Was Creatures.” Two Songs for a Medium 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Marshall 
Kernochan. Published by G. Schirmer, New York. 
Price 60 cents each. 
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vlatory passages in the middle part are 
finely done, appropriate and in every case 
the work of a finely sensitive musician. 

Mr. Kernochan has won a place among 
song-composers 
by his inspired “Out of the Rolling 
Ocean,” “Smuggler’s Song,” “At the Win- 
dow,” “Song of Ylen” and the thrilling 
“We Two Together,’ and these two new 
songs should go far to place his name even 
more frequently upon the programs of our 
best recital artists. They are art-songs 
above all, songs that will appeal to those 
singers who repudiate the song which wins 
by a number of high notes shouted fortis- 
stmo at the close and who champion the 
song which says something individual, 
wyitten by a serious musician. 

x * x 
HERE is a strong individual note in the 
fifth set of “Country Dance Tunes”f 
arranged by Cecil J. Sharp from “The 
English Dancing Master (1650-1670),” is- 
sued by Novello & Co. These tunes have 
been well arranged and are interesting, as 
they breathe that musical spirit which we 
know so little about, namely, the spirit of 
early English music. The harmonization 
given to them is appropriate in every case. 
x * x 
HREE songs by Philippe Jarnach, “Ar- 
pege,” “A la Nuit”= and “Sonnet,” are 
published by A. Durand & Fils, the Paris 
publishers. The most satisfactory of them 
is the suavely refined “A la Nuit,” but there 
is an undeniable charm in the “Sonnet.” 
The voice of modernity speaks in these 
songs and shows M. Jarnach a musician of 
culture. His other works will be welcomed 
in America. 
*k * x 
HE octavo issues of the Oliver Ditson 
Company* are again numerous. For 
chorus of mixed voices appear W. Franke- 
Harling’s well-managed arrangements. of 
Stephen Adams’s familiar “Nancy Lee” 
and “The Midshipmite,” Dudley Buck’s 
“It is the Lot of Eriends to Part” and 
three numbers by the prolific George B. 
Nevin. These are a “Venetian Boat Song,” 
“The Wurzburg Bells” and “The Long 
Day Closes.” It doubtless required much 
courage on this composer’s part to set the 
last named poem, for Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
setting of it for male voices, which if the 
present writer errs not has since been ar- 
ranged for mixed voices, has always 
seemed to be so perfect as to call for no 
further musical conception. Mr. Nevin’s 
music is, however, pleasing, though it does 
not in any way reach the same plane of in- 
spiration as Sullivan’s. What is called a 
“patriotic hymn,” text by Katharine Lee 
Bates, is issued with four musical settings, 
the work of Clarence G. Hamilton, Will- 
iam Arms Fisher, John Carroll Randolph 
and William W. Sleeper. It is intended 
for school use. 

Two numbers for male voices which 
should find admirers are a “College Med- 
ley,” arranged by Clarence C. Robinson, to 
be sung a capella, and “Curfew” by E. 
Cutter, Jr. Three-part female numbers 
are “Unfold, Ye Portals,” from Gounod’s 
“Redemption,” arranged by Ross Hilton; 
W. W. Gilchrist’s “Charm Me Asleep” and 
“Cherry Ripe” and “Should Auld Ac- 
quaintance be Forgot,” arranged by Ar- 
thur H. Ryder. The only fault of the lat- 
ter artistically conceived arrangement is 
that Mr. Ryder, in his accompaniment, has 
almost suggested a habanera rhythm. For 
four-part chorus there are W. W, Gil- 
christ’s ““The Death of the Rose,” “Unfold, 
Ye Portals,” and the “Chorus of Rev ellers” 
from Gounod’s “Philemon et Baucis,”’ both 
arranged by Ross Hilton. 

Jules Jordan’s little cantata, “Barbara 
Frietchie,” for soprano solo, chorus and 
orchestra, is published in an edition espe- 
cially designed for school use. It is pleas- 
antly melodious. 

New anthems for mixed voices are 
James H. Rogers’s “The Earth: is the 


a + 

T“Country Dance Tunes.” For the Piano. 
Arranged by Cecil J. Sharp. Published by No- 
vello & Co., Ltd., London. The H. W. Gray Com- 


pany, New York. Price one shilling and _ six- 


pence net. 

we La Nuit,” ‘“‘Arpéce,’’ “Sonnet.” Three 
Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Accompani- 
ment. By Philippe Jarnach. Published by A. 
Durand & Fils, Paris. Price 1 fr. 75 and 2 fr. 
each. 
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Voices, Published by the Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston, Mass. ; 


Lord’s” and “Give Ear to My Words, O 
Lord” and Oliver King’s * ‘O How Amiable 
Are Thy Dwellings.” A trio for soprano, 
tenor and baritone is “Saviour, Breathe 
Thy Evening Blessing,” arranged by Otto 
Lob and based on a melody of Nicolai. A 
single sacred three-part number for wom- 
en’s voices is Frank H. Brackett’s ‘“What- 
e’er Betides, Thy Love Abides.” 


*x * x 
Hark ROWE SHELLEY’S “Watch- 
man, Tell Us of the Night,” an an- 
them for mixed voices with baritone (or 
alto) solo, is issued by G. Ricordi & Co., 
New York.} It is in much the same style 
as Mr. Shelley’s other music for the 
church, though in harmonic variety there 
is an advance over his earlier work. It 
will doubtless be welcomed by organists 
and choirmasters throughout the land. 

A splendid secular octavo number, new 
from the Ricordi press, is an arrangement 
for three-part women’s voices, by H. 
Alexander Matthews, the Philadelphia or- 
ganist and composer, of Bemberg’s “La 
Chanson des Baisers” (“The Song of 
Kisses”). This well-known solo song has 
been treated admirably by the arranger, 
who has not only adapted it and set it with 
care and musicianship but has given proof 
of his ability to add to its worth as a 
choral piece by “reading in,” as it were, 
entrances in free imitation, giving it thus 
a polyphonic weave that constitutes a vast 
improvement over its original monotonous 
homophony. It is in such details that an 
arranger proves his worth and Mr. Mat- 
thews has given decided evidence of it 
here. As a number for women’s choral 
clubs it should prove a popular addition 
to the library. 

x * x 

athena & CO., Ltd., London, have 

brought forward recently a series of 
sixteen volumes entitled “Lieder in Eng- 
lish—New English Words and Marks for 
Interpretation,” by Hermann Klein and 
Emil Kreuz.t The prefatory note which 
appears at the beginning of each album 
contains the sentence, “It has been thought 
advisable to furnish each song with a new 
English version, written not only so as to 
preserve the notation and rhythm of the 
original but with some reasonable regard 
for its sense and meaning, and, above all, 
in smooth, flowing, ‘singable’. English 
verse.” 

Any editor who makes such a claim for 
his work invites careful examination of 
his labors, especially when Heine is one 
of the poets translated. Messrs. Klein and 
Kreuz have succeeded in preserving “the 
notation and the rhythm of the original,” 
for the most part, at any rate, and thus 
have substantiated a part of their claim. 

From the standpoint of the poetic, how- 
ever, the translations are poor, some of 
them ridiculously so; and as to their 
“singableness” the case against them is 
even more severe. As choice examples 
there may be offered the rendering of “Es 
griinet ein Nussbaum vor dem Haus” into 
“A walnut tree stands before the gate,” a 
case where the musical accent brings out 
“A Wal” by itself and “nut-tree,” so re- 
moved from it that the hearer gets little 
idea of what the singer is enunciating. 
Again “Lofty, leafy, fragrant, its blossom- 
ing boughs dilate” for “Duftig luftig 
breitet er blattrig die Blatter aus” stands 
as a beautifully unsingable line—one that 
could not possibly have been worse had 
the gentlemen who did it tried to make 
it so. 

The first four volumes are given over to 
selected songs by Schubert, the next 
four by Schumann, the next Brahms, 
while the final four are called “Recital Al- 
bums” for soprano, mezzo soprano (or 
contralto), tenor and baritone (or bass), 
from the .works of Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms. 

* * * 
LAYTON F. SUMMYS advances a 
set of instructive pieces for the piano 
called “Fairyland” by Wilmot Lemont, 
simple teaching pieces that are exceedingly 
well done and altogether worthy of con- 
sideration. By the same composer appear 


+““WaTCHMAN, TELL Us oF THE Nicurt.” An- 
them for Mixed Voices with Baritone (or Alto) 
Solo. By Harry Rowe Shelley. Price 15 cents. 
“Le CHANSON DES’_ BAISERS” ‘The Song of 
Kisses”). By H. Bemberg. Arr Be for Three- 
Part Chorus of Women’s Voices with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By H. Alexander Matthews. Price 
20 cents. Published by G. Ricordi & Co., New 
York. 

TLIeEpER IN ENGLISH. SCHUBERT, SCHUMANN, 
BRAHMS, RECITAI ALBUMS Sixteen Volumes. 


New English Words and Marks for Interpreta- 
tion by Hermann Klein and Emil Kreuz, Pub- 
lished by Metzler & Co., L’d., London. Price 2 
shillings net each. 
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two more advanced pieces for piano, “The 
Shepherd’s Pipe” and “Katrina,” the latter 
a bright waltz-intermezzo, and of a still 
more difficult nature are Two Etudes, for 
the piano, by Edward B. Scheve, op, 15, 
These are a Staccato Etude in C Major 
and a melodious study in A flat. The 
writing for the instrument is well managed. 

There is also a new setting for solo 
voice of “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” by 
Clarence C. Robinson, and a_ charming 
song called “A Song About Myself,” by 
Louise Ayres Garnett, a composer whose 
music, whether along serious or lighter 
lines, is always individual, from the har- 
monic standpoint, at any rate. 

Octavo issues include Charles E. Wheel- 
er’s anthem, “Beside the Silent Sea,” Peter 
C. Lutkin’s admirably written “O Para- 
dise! O Paradise!” and George B. Nevin’s 
arrangement for male voices of the Breton 





song, “The Shepherd's Call.” A. W. K. 
§“FarrYLAND.” For the Piano. By Wilmot 
Lemont. “THe SHEPHERD'S Pipz,” ‘“KatRINa.”’ 


For the Piano. By Wilmot Lemont. Prices 25 
and 40 cents eac “Two Etupses.” For the 
Piano. By Edward 'B. Scheve, Op. 15, Price $1 


and 85 cents each. ‘“‘Jesus, Lover or My Sout. 

Sacred Song. By Clarence C. Robinson. Price 
50 cents. “A Song Apout MysELF.” Song for a 
Low Voice. By Louise Ayres Garnett. Price 50 
cents. “BESIDE THE SILENT SEA.’ Anthem for 
Mixed Voices. By Chas. E. Wheeler. Price 8 
cents. “O ParapisE! O Parapise! Anthem for 
Mixed Voices. By Peter C. Lutkin. Price 10 
cents. “THE SHEPHERD'S CALL.’ Part Song for 
Male Voices. Arranged by George B. evin. 
Price 5 cents. All published by the Clayton F. 
Summy Co., Chicago, Il. 
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BERLIN AT THE SHRINE OF WAGNER 





Centennial Observances Fostered by Kaiser in Connection with Im- 
perial Jubilee——-A Critical Fly in the Adulatory Ointment —Amer- 


icans in Music of Berlin 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
. Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, May 9, 1913. 


HE star of Richard Wagner rises to 
its zenith in Berlin this month. Last 
week we had to chronicle the great Bach- 
Beethoven-Brahms Festival, which was 


made to synchronize with the preliminary 
celebrations in honor of the Kaiser’s ju- 
bilee, and now we hear that the coming 
Wagner festivities are to receive the seal 
of royal approval by a gala performance 
at the Royal Opera, which will serve as 
the concluding item of the Wagner pro- 
gram, and at the same time will be one of 
the many events in the celebration in con- 
nection with the approaching marfiage of 
the Kaiser’s only daughter, Princess Vic- 
toria Luise. 

This week alone Wagner figures four 
times on the program of the Royal Opera, 
with the long projected new setting of the 


“Ring.” For the anniversary day itself, 
May 22, the program has already been 
fixed. At 12 o'clock noon, what is de- 


scribed as a “Festakt’—presumably a 
eulogistic discourse on Wagner—will be 
given before specially invited guests in the 
Royal Theater, aptly chosen because of its 
interesting links with the past. It was on 
this stage that, as far back as 1844, the 
“Flying Dutchman,” the first Wagnerian 
opera to be heard in Berlin, was _ per- 
formed. After this comes a ceremony 
around the statue of Wagner in the Tier- 
garten, at which members and representa- 
tives of Berlin’s corporation will assist and 
place flowers and wreaths on the steps of 
the monument. At five o'clock a per- 
formance of the ‘“Meistersinger” will be 
given at the Royal Opera, at which, by 
command of the Kaiser, all the seats will 
be reserved gratis for the use of selected 
pupils of the various high schools in Ber- 
lin. With the repetition of the “Ring” 
tetralogy in its new setting the period of 
festivity will be brought to a close. 

Into the midst of all this panegyrical 
display comes a bomb in the shape of a 
book by the eminent dramatic and _ ro- 
mantic writer, Emil Ludwig, which is in 
tended to- explode in Bayreuth and bring 
the sacred “Parsifal” structure tottering 
to the ground. Under the title of “Wag- 
ner, or the Disenchanted Ones’ (“Wagner 
oder die Entzauberten”’) it attacks Wag- 
ner, the theorist and poet, rather than the 
musician, though in the last capacity he is 
not immune from a volley of scathing 
criticism. The fact the originator of this 
onslaught is, as he admits, no musician 
causes him no loss of sleep, for, as he ex- 
presses it, he who knows Wagner only as 
a musician understands merely a fourth 
part of the man. Wagner’s work, accord- 
ing to him, is not the result of free and 
spontaneous creative impulse, but the out- 
come of a struggle, the issue of pent-up 
vital forces. Wagner’s epoch was a period 
of strife and of feverish mental extrav- 
agance, and his works reflected it. He 
found it not difficult to pose at the same 
time as a revolutionist and an ardent roy- 
alist; to proclaim aloud his patriotism and 
to insult his fatherland; to disparage those 
who would not further his interests; to 
proclaim the unity of word, tone and ac- 
tion in the opera, while lauding the sym- 
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phony; to bury himself away from the 
world in the mystery and poetry of “Par- 
sifal” while courting publicity by. creating 
the intensely practical “Parsifal” Kanslet. 
Only once was he moved by full and pure 
harmony, when Mathilde Wesendonk’s 
pure love inspired his only harmonious 
work, “Tristan.” Such a book, with such 
a subject and coming at a time when the 
“Parsifal” controversy is at the point of 
greatest tension, is sure to stir up a tu- 
mult of conflicting opinions. 
Hutcheson’s Pupils Heard 

Included in the list of sailings for 
America this month will be the name of 
the eminent pianist and teacher, Ernest 
Hutcheson, who has had such a busy sea- 
son in Berlin, where a numerous band of 
pupils keep him actively employed. At a 
soirée on Sunday last we had occasion to 
judge of the abilities of some of these 
latter, who gave a program of pieces by 
such composers as Bach, Chopin, Brahms, 
Schumann, Liszt and others. In many in- 





Willard A. Osborne, of Marion, Ohio, 
Now Studying Violin in Berlin and 
Regarded as a Lad of Great Promise 


stances there were to be observed, to a 
remarkable degree, the influences of the 
teacher’s irreproachable technic and finely 
polished style. As will be remembered, 
Mr. Hutcheson is to cross over every year 
to take charge of the piano department at 
the Chautauqua Institute, New York, dur- 
ing the Summer and to return to Berlin in 
the Fall. 

A marriage interest will be 
that next Autumn of the accomplished 
young American pianist, Wynni Pyle, of 
Texas, to Dr. Alfonse Bernstein, a Ger- 
man banker. Miss Pyle, who has played 
with great success in many parts of Ger- 
many, recently added to her laurels by an 
appearance at Wiesbaden, where, as soloist 
at a symphony concert, she delighted a 
large audience and earned the warmest 
commendation of the press. She per- 


event of 


formed works by Chopin, Schumann, Men- 
delssohn and Liszt. The couple have de- 
cided to make their Winter home in Berlin. 

At present, studying in Berlin is a four- 
teen-year-old American violinist named 
Willard A, Osborne, of whose talent a 
number of musical authorities expressed 
appreciation at a small recital recently 
given here. Till now the young player 
has not ventured on the public platform 





Wynni Pyle, the American Pianist of 
Berlin, Who Is to Marry a German 
Banker Next Fall 


in Europe, but hopes to make his début 
next year in Berlin. Two years ago Mas- 
ter Osborne gave a concert in his native 
town of Marion, Ohio, where he _ was 
hailed as a prodigy with a great musical 
future before him 

The promising young American  vio- 
linist, Frank Gittelson, has just become the 
possessor of what is pronounced a genuine 
Stradivarius, dating from the year 1608. 
The instrument is in a remarkable state of 
preservation, has an exceptionally sweet 
and mellow tone of great carrying power 


and, according to the archives of the 
sroughton family in England, in whose 


possession it has been since 1790, it has 
not been used for more than 100 years. 
The violin, with the original box and other 
things, supposedly made by Stradivarius, 
exchanged hands for $10,000. 

An important item is the announcement 
of the program of the eighty-ninth Lower 
Rhine Music Festival which is to take 
place at the Cologne Opera, June 8, 9 and 
10. The Sanctus from Bach’s Mass in B 


Minor, Mendelssohn’s E Minor Violin 
Concerto, with Bronislaw Huberman as 
soloist and Gustav Mahler’s Eighth Sym- 


phony, will be given on the first day. The 
second day will be devoted to compositions 
by Beethoven, among which will be heard 


the E Flat Major Piano Concerto—Eugen 
d’Albert, soloist—and the Ninth Sym- 
phony. For the closing day, choral and 


orchestral works by Brahms and Wagner 
are announced. The assisting choral or 
ganizations include the Guerzenich Con 
cert Choir, the Aix-la-Chapelle City Vocal 
Club and the Children’s Choir of the Ca 


thedral to the number of 1000 voices. The 
orchestra will be composed of members 
selected from two orchestras—the Guerze- 
nich and the Aix-la-Chapelle—and the 


general musical direction will be entrusted 
to Fritz Steinbach. _® “Se # 


BOSTON COMPOSERS 
SEEK OPERA PRIZES 


Prof. Chadwick and Dean Good- 
rich Believe Their City Will Pro- 
vide Several Competitors 


Boston, May 19.—Several Boston 
posers will undoubtedly enter the competi- 
tion for the two prizes offered for the best 
‘American opera. Some have already sig- 
nified their intention of submitting manu- 
scripts for the $10,000 prize offered by the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and it is very probable that several will 
try for the $5,000 prize offered by the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. 

G. W. Chadwick, one of the leading 
teachers of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, writer of various operas 
and symphonies, who served as one of the 
judges in the Metropolitan grand opera 
contest in New York two years ago said: 
“The American public is not aware of the 
number of composers we have who are 
competent to write operas of merit. Re- 
gardless of my close relations with people 
in music circles | did not realize how nu- 
merous they were until I served as judge 
in the contest of two years ago. 

“We were amazed when the time came 
for considering the various operas to learn 
that we had two dozen scores to examine 
While the prize was won by _ Horatio 
Parker, a native of Boston, professor ot 
music at Yale, there were among those 
scores a number which would delight any 
American audience. 

“Of course the names of the persons who 
wrote those operas were not divulged, as 
that was one of the rules of the contest 
Whether they were from Boston, there 
fore, I cannot say. They will probably be 
heard from again, however. 

“Arthur Shepherd of this city would be 
a dangerous adversary to those who 
might seek this prize. He has already won 
one prize with his ‘In the Sea’ by Miss 
Carmen, which was produced in Chicago 
regently. This was a cantata with chorus 
and orchestra, and created a miid sensa 
tion. 


com- 


“F. S. Converse has already had two 
operas produced at the Boston Opera 
House. Each of them was well received. 


They were “The Pipe of Desire’ and ‘The 
Sacrifice. Mr. Converse might also be 
considered as a strong man in the field if 
he should enter the Campanini contest. 

“These two men and_ several others 
whom I might name among Boston com 
posers are distinctly eligible to be consid 
ered in any prize contest that might be 
held.” 

“Do you think that there is any prob 
ability of your being one of the contest- 


ants?” Mr. Chadwick was asked. 

“That I cannot say,” he replied. “The 
writing of a grand opera entails a large 
amount of work. My work at the con 


servatory keeps me so busy that I do not 
know that I would have the time to work 
on a grand opera even if I had the desire. 


On the other hand, if I were any othe 
contestant than the successful one I should 
not admit that I had been a contestant 
at all.” 

Wallace Goodrich, dean of the faculty 
of the New England Conservatory, said: 
“Boston most decidedly has the talent to 
produce the great in art. I feel certain 
that in this or any other contest of a 
similar nature Boston would be_ heard 


from and to good advantage 

“It is just like Campanini to offer such 
a prize. He has taken a marked interest 
in the writers of music of the _ higher 
grades in this country for years 
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FANELLI MUSIC REACHES AMERICA 





Pierné, Said It Was 





Tableau Symphonique, ‘‘Thébes,’”’ Written by the French Composer 
Thirty Years Ago, Is Just as Modern as His ‘‘Discoverer,” 








ABRIEL PIERNE’S announcement last 
year that he had discovered a com- 
poser of undoubted merit in Ernest Fa- 
nelli, a music-copyist in Paris, was re- 
ceived with considerable speculation. What 
would the music of this neglected com- 


poser prove to be like? M. Pierné per- 
formed one of the Fanelli scores at a con- 
cert in Paris, and his audience was startled 
by the great resemblance it bore to the 
idiom which up to that time had been 
credited to Claude Debussy. We in Amer- 
ica expected to hear Walter Damrosch 
produce a Fanelli work this Winter at his 
Symphony Society concerts, but arrange- 
ments were not carried to a successful con- 
clusion and consequently this modern mu- 
sic written three decades ago has not yet 
been heard here. 

Accordingly America’s first glimpse into 
this music came with the arrival from the 
press of the first part of his Tableau Sym- 
phonique “Thébes,’* a large orchestral 
work in several divisions, after Theophile 
Gautier. Curiously enough the work is 
issued in what is known in publishers’ par- 
lance as “author’s rights” form, the French 
magazine Le 
name to it and the work being handled 
by Max Eschig in Paris. It seems strange 
that a man whose work was sufficiently 
notable to attract the favorable comment 
of a Pierné could not find a_ publisher 
among such French houses as Durand, Au 
Ménéstrel, Enoch, and others. The same 
condition apparently obtains abroad as in 
America, namely, that without a reputation 
a composer has much trouble in getting 
tanto print.” 

The composer’s own piano reduction of 
the work is what has now reached us. 
“Thebes” bears the date 1883 and one is 
astounded on examining it to find that at 
that time any musician could have ex- 
pressed his thoughts in such modern fash- 
ion. The first part, called Jefore the 
Palace of Tahoser,” possesses many un- 
usually interesting features. Opening with 
sustained phrases, more in the style of 
Saint-Saéns than anything else, it proceeds 
to its main material in an energetic man- 
ner. There is a part for a mezzo-soprano 
voice behind the stage, which, quite in the 
fashion of to-day, is to be sung only by 
notes and without using any words at all. 
The movement is short and chiefly worthy 
for the atmospheric qualities which it pos- 
“On the Nile” we get some of 
remarkable harmonic combina- 


sesses. In 
the most 
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tions which any composers, barring 
Schoenberg and Ravel at their worst, have 
set down. Yet they are not without sig- 
nificance and compel admiration by virtue 
of their glaring originality; fot unless 
some one now comes along and shows us 
a composer back in 1820 who wrote har- 
monies like these we will be willing to be- 
lieve that M. Fanelli’s use of them was the 
first. The movement is perhaps as fine 
a piece of tone-picturing as has been writ- 
ten on this subject matter by any “modern” 
and should be examined carefully by all 
who take a deep interest in the develop- 
ment of modern musical thought. 

“The Triumphal Return of Pharaoh” is 
the final movement and its enormous 
strength and vitality make it attractive. 
Here again we find exhibited a feeling for 
the unusual and an ultra-modern sense 
founded, however, on a firm knowledge of 
fundamentals. M. Fanelli’s counterpoint, 
for example, is much surer than that of 
many of the so-called French “moderns’ 
and his development of themes is witness 
to his sense of form and proportion in 
whatever he does. 

As to how the thing really sounds in its 
orchestral garb the piano edition furnishes 
but a small clue. Piano reductions of 
modern music convey little as to how 
work is conceived. We.obtain only an idea 
of M. Fanelli’s extraordinary harmonic 
sense and his modernism at a day when the 
chromatic harmonies of Richard Wagner 
were a subject of dispute and the second- 
ary sevenths, altered chords, the whole- 
tone scale and other factors in our con- 
temporary music were not yet dreamed of. 
Whether this music is of great importance 
in the development of the art is not yet 
clear, but it does prove that Fanelli pos- 
sesses genius and calls attention to the 
danger that men such as he run of never 
obtaining the world’s recognition. Fanel- 
lis poverty, coupled doubtless with a re- 
tiring personality and a devotion to his art, 
an art composer for himself and his ideals, 
all combined to keep his music unknown 
for a considerable span of years. The 
world owes a debt to Gabriel Pierné for his 
having come to the aid of a weaker 
brother whose gifts, if not so constituted as 
to win him great popularity, are far more 
individual than those of many of his 
countrymen who are far better known. 





A. W. K. 
*“Trepes.” First Part from “*Tableaux Sym- 
phoniques.”’ By Ernest Fanelli. Piano Reduc- 


Published by “‘Le Monde 


tion by the Composer. 
Price 5 fr. net. 


Musical.’”” Max Eschig, Paris. 





Caruso’s Word Started Young Russian 
on Search for Fame as Singer 


GREENWICH, Conn., May 22.—Enrico Ales- 
sandro, a young Russian, son of poor par- 
ents who live in Norwalk, is to leave soon 
for Rome, Italy, to study for the opera. 
Wealthy women have interested them- 
selves in him and have raised nearly $1,000 
to defray his expenses abroad, with prom- 


ise of more to come. The young man 
studied for the law, receiving his bach- 
elor’s degree last June from the New 
York Law School. Mme. Esperanza Gar- 


rigue, a singing teacher, gave Alessandro 
a scholarship for vocal study in October, 
1911, and brought him to the attention of 


Enrico Caruso in March, 1912. Caruso 
had been told that the young man was 
preparing for a career in the law. “With 
that quality of voice, the law? Never!” 
ejaculated the tenor, and from that time 


Alessandro was determined upon a musical 
career. He is now twenty-two years old 
and relates that he took to singing orig- 
inally as a means of helping himself 
through high school, spending an hour 
each night singing on sheet covers to ob- 
tain the necessary amount. Mme. Gar- 
rigue will sail with him on June 4, to su- 
pervise his studies. He is to receive spe- 
cial privileges at the Santa Cecilie College 
of Music in Rome. The young .man gave 
a farewell concert here last night at the 
Field Club. 


When Claude Debussy’s “Orpheus” is 


completed it will have its premtére at 
Paris’s new Theater des Champs-Elysées. 


“Public Singers Can’t Pass Talent to 
Their Children,” Says Clara Butt 


Mme. Clara Butt, the celebrated con- 
tralto, has a theory that musicians who 


give their talent to the public cannot pass 
it on to their children. “I have never 
known it to fail,” the English singer said 
recently. “Certainly my own case tends 
to prove I am right. My own mother had 
a better voice than I, but she never sang 
in public. Mme. Patti’s children, on the 
other hand, have never been heard of in 
the world of music, and I could cite doz- 
ens of similar cases. In fact I do not 
know an instance where the children of 
musicians who have given themselves un- 
reservedly to the public have transmitted 
their talent to the next generation. My 
youngest boy has a taste for music and 
plays beautifully on the violin, but his 
father and I have not yet been able to de- 
tect any symptoms that encourage us to 
believe he will become a singer.” 





Munich Monument to Wagner Unveiled 


Municu, May 21.—The Richard Wag- 
ner monument in front of the Prince Re- 
gent Theater was unveiled to-day with im- 
pressive ceremonies in the presence of 
Prince Regent Ludwig, the Princess and 
many state and municipal representatives. 
The unveiling was particularly appropriate 
in that it took place on the eve of the 
hundredth anniversary of the composer’s 
birth. One of the speakers was Ernest 
von Possart, former general intendant of 
the Munich Court Theater. 
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NOTED SOLOISTS AT SARATOGA 


Maude Klotz and William Hinshaw 
Among Artists Engaged for 
Convention 


The program for the convention of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Saratoga, N. Y., on June 9, 10, II, 
12, has been completed, and offers, both in 
lectures, discussions 
and concerts, a 
more ambitious 
schedule than 
any program of 
recent years. Many 
noted artists will 
participate and it is 
anticipated that the 
addresses by John 
C. Freund, editor of 
MusIcaAL AMERICA, 
Oscar Hamnierstein 
and Oscar Saenger 
will arouse much 
discussion. 

One of the most 
important of the 
concerts will be that 
on the evening of June 12, when Maude 
Klotz, the young and brilliant soprano; W. 
W. Hinshaw, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, 
and Ethel Leginska, 
pianist, will partici 
pate. A program ot 
interest has been ar- 
ranged which will 
include songs in 
German and Eng- 
lish by Mr. Hin- 
shaw, a like con- 
tribution of Miss 
Klotz, a duet from 
Verdi’s “Trovatore” 
sung by Mr. Hin 
shaw and Miss 
Klotz, and piano 
compositions by 
Chopin, Leschetizky William W. Hinshaw 
and Schulz-Evler. 

Owing to the popularity of Saratoga and 
the comparative inexpensiveness of the 
trip it is expected that the attendance will 
be the largest of any convention of recent 
years. 

















Maude Klotz 











Manager Roberts, of Cincinnati Orches- 
tra, Visits New York on Business 


Kline L. Roberts, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, has spent the 
past week in New York completing ar- 
rangements for a tour of the Summer or- 
chestral organization and in making the 
schedule for the appearances of the or- 
chestral soloists for the coming season. 
From the list of artists engaged, the finan- 
cial success of last season, the engagement 
of Dr. Kunwald and the orchestra for the 
coming May Festival and the results which 
the permanent Summer organization is ob- 
taining, Manager Roberts predicts the 
most successful season which the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra has ever had. 





The recent recital by pupils from the 
class of Theodor Bohlmann at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory introduced to the pub- 
lic some talented pianists. Mrs. Arthur 


Snider played the Allegro from the D 
Minor Concerto of Mozart in a wholly 
effective manner; Emily Allison exhibited 
talent of a good quality in her interpreta- 
tion of the Mendelssohn “Variations Sé- 
rieuses”; Irene Brown and Ruth Morrow 
gave an artistic performance of the Schar- 
wenka two-piano arrangement of the 
Chopin B Flat Minor Scherzo, and Helma 
Hansen invested the Raff “Giga con Vari- 
azioni” with much personal charm; Carol 
Perrenot played the G Minor Ballade of 
Grieg in a most interesting manner, and 
Jemmie Vardemann’s presentation of the 
Tschaikowsky B Flat Minor Concerto was 
professional in every detail. 


POTSDAM NORMAL FESTIVAL 


Orpheus Quartet Recital and Cantata 
Attractive Features of Program 


PotspaM, N. Y., May 24.—Potsdam had 
its May Festival this week at Normal Hall, 
when “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” was 
produced by the High School Chorus, and 
an attrattive “artists’* night” program was 
sung by the Orpheus Quartet, consisting 
of Mrs. Beulah Gaylord. Young, Clara 
Honora Moister, Charles W. Harris and 
Albert A. Wiederhold. Mr. Harrison was 
also a much applauded soloist in the “On- 
away, Awake,” of the Coleridge Taylor 
cantata. 

Striking offerings in the artists’ recital 
were the delivery of a duet from “La 
Forza del Destino,” by Messrs. Harrison 
and Wiederhold; the latter’s strong solo 
group, including the Speaks “Mandalay” ; 
Mr. Harrison’s “Rodolfo Narrative,” from 
“Bohéme,” and the Caracciola “Tuscan 
Folk Songs,” by Mrs. Young and Miss 
Moister. A performance of “In a Per- 
sian Garden” closed the program effec- 
tively. 

Along with “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” 
on Monday evening there was a concert 
program, with the Phoenix Club and 
Phoenix Quartet, of the Crane Normal In- 
stitute, a string quartet, led by Chloe 
Stearns, and these soloists: Alice Bivins, 
Ellen Snyder and Marion Wright, all mem- 
bers of the Crane faculty. Julia E. Crane 
was the conductor of the chorus. The ac- 
companist was Mrs. C. H. Sisson and Nel- 
son Taylor was the orchestra leader. 





Park Concerts in New York Begin Next 
Week 


With a concert in the Central Park Mall 
on Sunday, June 1, by Franz Kaltenborn’s 
Orchestra, New York’s season of Summer 
concerts in the open air will be inau- 
gurated. Park Commissioner Stover has 
been hoping for three years to be able to 
erect a splendid new music stand for these 
concerts, and a design by Carrere & Hast- 
ings has been approved by the Municipal 
Art Commission. However, it is not cer- 
tain that the necessary appropriation will 
be approved and the old stand that has 
been in service for many years will be util- 
ized. Arnold Volpe and his orchestra will 
alternate in the concerts with the Kalten- 
born organization. In June there will be 
afternoon concerts on Saturday and Sun- 
day and in July daily concerts for nine 
weeks will be instituted, the same as last 
year. 





WHEN ELMAN PLAYED IN KANSAS CITY 




















On the Boulevards of Kansas City, Mo.—Left to Right: Percy Kahn, Myrtle Irene 
Mitchell and Mischa Elman 


N the above picture Myrtle Irene Mitch- 

ell, whose concert courses in Kansas 
City have been largely responsible for the 
upbuilding of the musical taste of that 
city, is seen with Mischa Elman and his 
accompanist, Mr. Kahn. Miss Mitchell 
makes it a practice to take the artists who 


play in her concerts over the famous 


boulevards of her city in her electric. So 
beautiful are they that they have won the 
favor of Alma Gluck, Mary Garden, Luisa 
Tetrazzini, Ysaye, Ganz, Kubelik and 
others of equal note. Mr. [lman’s appear- 
ance in Kansas City this season was one of 
the most successful events of the year and 
drew a “capacity” house. 





Hamlin Sails for Naples 


George Hamlin, the tenor, with Mrs. 
Hamlin and their children, Anna and Jack, 
sailed last Tuesday morning on the Ham- 
burg-American liner //amburg for Naples. 
The Mediterranean trip will be practically 
the sole relaxation Mr. Hamlin will permit 
himself after his strenuous season of 
operatic and concert engagements, as his 
Summer plans include the learning of sev- 
eral new operatic roles, as well as a dili 
gent search for interesting novelties to add 
to his recital programs. Mr. Hamlin’s de 
cision to give all of his time next season, 
except for a few operatic appearances, to 
concert work is meeting with eager re- 
sponse. 


Peabody Student Wins a Piano 


BALTIMORE, May 26.—The competition by 
members of the advanced class in piano- 
forte at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music last week .resulted in the award of 
the prize of a Charles M. Stieff piano to 
Edward M. Morris, of Harrisburg, Pa. 
The piano was donated by the Stieff house 


Mr. Morris is one of the youngest ad- 
vanced pupils at the conservatory, beiug 
only sixteen years of age. The judges of 
the contest were George W. Chadwick, di- 
rector of the New England Conservatory 
of Music; John Powell, Richmond, Va., 
and Arthur Whiting, of New York. 


Conradi to Return from Europe to Teach 
in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, May 26.—Arthur Conradi, the 
Baltimore violinist and teacher, who won 
the praise of the critics in Berlin, where 
he spent the present season, will return to 
the European Conservatory, Baltimore, 
and have charge of the violin Summer 
course from July 1 to September 1 


The Grachur Glee Club, of Baltimore, 
which was recently organized, gave an in 
teresting program at a concert at Leh 
mann’s Hall, May 20, under the direction 
of A. Lee Jones. The club is composed of 
twelve male voices. There were also num 
bers by the Alpha Orchestra, William M. 
Carter, director. 








A RHAPSODIC CRITICISM OF GUSTAV MAHLBR 





aad shee orang is a most. excellent 

quality in a music critic, but there are 
times when, unless it is controlled by a 
fine sense of judiciousness, it is likely to 
prove as disadvantageous as philistinism. 
Paul Stefan’s “Gustav Mahler; a Study 
of His Personality and Work’™ is a case 
in point. The book is not altogether a 
novelty. The author, a German critic, 
completed it before Mahler’s death. A 
second edition was issued about a month 
after the conductor’s demise, a third one 
in February, 1912, and a fourth some time 
later. The English translation was made 
by one T. E. Clark on the appearance of 
the first German edition, the intention be- 
ing “that it should pave the way for 
Mahler in England.” Naturally various 
additions and revisions have been made 
since then. 

It is impossible to question the genius 
of Mahler. But it is a question whether 
it will ever be possible to accept it just as 
Mr. Stefan would have us do. His powers 
from the interpretative standpoint were in 
the main colossal. He was a gigantic re- 
creative force. As in the case of al! 
geniuses of his sincere but uncompromising 
stamp he found himself confronted 


*“Gustav Mahler; A Study of His Personality 
and Work.” $v Paul Stefan. Translated by T. 
E. Clark. Cloth; 132 pages. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York. 


throughout his career with some who op- 
posed him acrimoniously. Yet he estab- 
lished himself beyond a doubt as a mighty 
personality. 

There has been in some quarters a tend- 
ency to vaunt the greatness of his crea- 
tive power. There are few individuals 
who, in practising both creative ‘and recre- 
ative functions, are not convinced that the 
truer source of their eminence lies in the 
former. Mahler had vast ambitions and 
lofty ideals. He composed voluminously 
in obedience to both. He wrote as many 
symphonies as Beethoven, various other 
orchestral works, songs, and sundry odds 
and ends. His symphonies, fully evi- 
dencing his splendid musicianship, were 
huge in design, often enormously exacting 
in their mechanical requisitions and diff- 
cult of execution. In spite of all of which 
he never quite succeeded in convincing the 
world beyond a doubt that his musical 
ideas corresponded in grandeur with the 
aspirations that called them forth. It is 
true that his works have never been heard 
as often as great works should be in order 
that the full extent of their magnitude may 
be appreciated (in some instances their 
material demands were the factor most 
prejudicial to this), but eyen in spite of 
this they have never sounded with the ring 
of purest genius. 

To Mr. Stefan, however, the empyrean 
qualities of Mahler’s music are about as 
unquestionable as those of Bach or Bee- 
thoven or Wagner or almost any others of 
the elect. From cover to cover his book 


is a panegyric couched in the most extrav- 
agant terms. His attitude is almost one 
of idolatrous worship, and he has no pa- 
tience with those whose vision is not as 
penetrating and whose attitude is not as 
unconditionally devotional as his own. Fail- 
ure to appreciate the grandeur of Mahler is 
to him about as heinous an offence as the 
failure of the pedantic and unenlightened 
of the past to perceive the grandeur of 
Beethoven or Wagner. 

The disadvantages of this lack of mod- 
eration are obvious. Unqualified, rhap- 
sodic praise is dangerous in such a case 
and is not a sure method of effecting a 
general conversion. It challenges opposi- 
tion and engenders captiousness. 

The plan of the book is simple. A few 
pages of comment upon Mahler’s artistic 
significance precede the biographical por- 
tion. The story of the great conductor’s 
life is most interestingly related. The early 
years of Mahler’s artistic life were none 
too easy, and his labors in provincial Ger- 
man opera houses were anything but to his 
taste. As an example of some of the un- 
pleasant duties of his apprenticeship the 
author cites a performance of ‘ Martha,” 
in which the conductor had once “to 
whistle the ‘Last Rose of Summer.’” “With 
what scorn in his heart,” proceeds Mr. 
Stefan, “he conducted the first perform- 
ance in Olmutz of ‘Carmen.’ ” 

Which “scorn,” if genuine, certainly can- 
not be regarded as redounding to his ar- 
tistic credit. However, it is interesting to 
know that he composed music for some 
living pictures and that he found consid- 
erable amusement in doing so. 

Mahler’s true eminence as a conductor 
was realized soon after he had conducted 
Cherubini’s “Water Carrier” for Angelo 


Neumann in Prague, where Seidl was chief 
conductor. His advancement thereafter 
proceeded rapidly. 

Mr. Stefan devotes but little space to the 
conductor’s American experiences. ‘Mahler 
could not count in America for what he 
was,’ he remarks, and further adds that 
“it is a disgrace for the German world” 
that he could not have obtained a_ post 
at home, where “he would have been the 
cause of the thousand good things.” The 
German critic seems somewhat. misin 
formed on the facts of Mahler’s American 
visit, for he states that “a new Philhar 
monic was founded in New York It 
placed a new orchestra of its own at 
Mahler’s disposal.” 

The final part of the book undertakes a 
glowing survey of Mahler’s works, the 
symphonies receiving detailed technical de 
scription. 

The present writer has not had the op 
portunity of comparing the original Ger 
man text with the translated’ version 
Nevertheless, from certain obscurities of 
expression in various parts of the book it 
would seem that the translation is perhaps 
not altogether ideal. 

The book is dedicated to Oscar Fried, 
the Berlin conductor It is not the first 
volume its author has written about 
Mahler. In t910 he edited a collection of 
opinions on the conductor by a large num- 
ber of prominent artistic figures, while 
two years earlier he published ‘Gustav 
Mahler’s Heritage.” In the course of the 
present book he takes occasion to express 
a devout hope that Arnold Schénberg may 
soon undertake to write “a small and also 
a large book upon Mahler’s’ works.” 
Schénberg was one of Mahler’s most de- 
vourt adherents. a AS 
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IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 





Concert Activities of Ziegler Pupils 


There has been much recent concert 
activity among the students of the Ziegler 
Institute of Normal Singing. On May 15, 
at Bernardsville, N. J., Ilsa Macguire, con- 
tralto, and Charles S. Floyd, tenor, were 
two of the soloists engaged from the school 
to sing at the opening concert, which was 
given in the new Parish House. Miss Mac- 
guire sang “I Am Thy Harp,” Woodman; 
“Disappointed Serenader,” Brahms; “Sap- 
phic Ode,” Brahms, and “Till I Wake,” 
Fueden. Mr. Floyd’s numbers were “Be- 
fore the Dawn,” “Allah” and “Thou Art 
So Like a Flower,” all by Chadwick, and 
“At Dawning,’ Cadman. Mrs. Brookins 
gave able support at the piano. 

The opera class is very busy preparing 
for the public performance which the 
school gives at the end of each year. They 
will present the entire first act of “Hansel 
and Gretel,” also the second act of 
“Martha.” Both these acts will be given 
with costumes and scenery, and they are to 
be sung in English. Emma C. Nagle will 
be the Gretel; Linnie Lucille Love, Hansel; 
Blanche E. Hine, the Mother; James 
Briggs, the Father. In “Martha,” Miss 
Love will sing Martha; Miss Macguire, 
Nancy; Mr. Floyd, Lionel, and Mr. Briggs, 
Plunkett. Gardner Lamson, the prominent 
baritone, is coaching these classes. 

On the evening of June 5, at the Ber- 
keley Theater, Miss Love is to sing “Ah, 
fors e lui,” from “Traviata,” in Italian. 
The Ziegler Quartet will sing parts from 
“Martha.” This occasion is a benefit for 
Mr. Morrissy, the one-time manager of 
many opera stars. 

Herman Spielter is coaching the Ziegler 
choruses of mixed voices, Wilfred Palmer 
has the dancing class. Miss Love is teach- 
ing a special dance which she will dance 
with two others. 

Mr. Adair, organist of the St. Bernard’s 
Episcopal Church, of Bernardsville, N. J., 
has engaged Miss Macguire, Mr. Floyd and 
Mr. Briggs to sing the special musical 
service on March 22. The “Daughter of 
Jairus,” by Stainer, and “King all Glori- 
ous,” Barnby, are to be sung. Mrs. Homar 
T. Brookins, soprano, also a Ziegler pupil, 
will also sing. Mrs. Brookins has been the 
soloist at the above church for five years. 

Among some of Mme. Ziegler’s pupils 
who graduated from the teachers’ course 
are Bernita Earl, who teaches in Jersey 
City, N. J.; Geo. Krekenbohm, who now 
has a vocal studio on Lexington Avenue; 
Elsie Ray Eddy, teacher, of Brooklyn; Miss 
Kendig, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ella Phillips, 
teacher at Lebanon, Pa., and Blanche E. 
Hine, assistant at the school. 

The school will provide a summer school 
at Brookfield, Conn., where the pupils have 
class lessons and private lessons every 
morning, under the supervision of Mme. 
Ziegler, also a chance to sing in church 
and concert. 

* *x - 
Patterson Pupils in Joint Recital 

A joint recital was given on Tuesday 
evening, May 20, at the studios of Eliza- 
beth Kelso Patterson in West 104th street, 
New York, by Geraldine Holland, soprano, 
and Florence Austin, violinist, before an 
audience that completely filled the rooms. 
Miss Holland sang an aria from Gounod’s 
“Faust,” Nevin’s “O That We Two Were 
Maying,” Woodman’s “Quite True,” 
Spross’s “Will o’ the Wisp,” “Rejoice 
Greatly,” from Handel’s ‘Messiah,’ and 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” a list of offerings 
that gave her a wide opportunity to show 
her voice to advantage. This she did, scor- 
ing in all of her numbers, her “Ave Maria” 
calling forth an especially enthusiastic 
round of applause, which she shared with 
Miss Austin, who played the violin ob- 
bligato. 

Miss Austin, always an admirable artist, 
played the Wieniawski D Minor Concerto 
and the Vitali Chaconne with fine interpre- 
tative qualities, as she did also Sarasate’s 
“Zigeunerweisen” and a group containing 
the Wilhelmj transcription of the “Prize 
Song” from “Meistersinger,” John Adam 
Hugo’s “The Swan” and a Musin Valse 
de Concert. Her playing was that of an 
artist in every sense, and she was applauded 


to the echo. Barbara Derby and Mme. 
Hallby-Merson supplied efficient accom- 
paniments. 


Another event during the week at the 
Patterson studios was the reading of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Le Donne Curiose” given 
by Florence Marsh, who first told the story 
of the opera and then played the music, 
reciting the words at the same time. 

x * * 
Annual Musicale by Case Voice Pupils 

Overflowing was the audience in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the eve- 
ning of May 21, when voice pupils of 


Henry Lincoln Case were heard in the 
New York in- 
effectively 


this 
officiated 


musicale of 
Mr. Case 


annual 
structor. 


at the piano, while Mr. S, Blyn supplied 
violin obbligati for Marion Caro’s delivery 
of an “Ave Maria,” by Lucantoni, and 
re Schieber’s singing of Leroux’s “Le 
Nil.” 

One of the worthy offerings was the 
Tosti “La Serenata” of Florence Rockwell 
Connelly, who displayed a fresh and pleas- 
ing voice, as well as an attractive presence. 
She was given a floral tribute and was re- 
called to the platform at the conclusion of 
her song. Much of the second half was 
taken up advantageously with operatic 
arias, including Florence Robrecht’s: “Vissi 
d’Arte,” from “Tosca”; Therese’ Boro- 
schek’s “Jewel Song,” from “Faust”; the 
“Mad Scene,” from “Lucia,” sung by Reina 
La Zar; and William B. Brogan’s “Cielo e 
Mar,” from “Gioconda.” Other evidences 
of excellent training and promising talent 
were given by Mrs. David C. Fenner, 
James H. Blauvelt, Mary Rose Callahan 
and Harry J. Caffrey. 

x ok * 
Institute of Applied Music Recital 


One of the last of the unusually fine 
students’ recitals of this season was given 
last Saturday afternoon at the American 
Institute of Applied Music. The feature 
of the afternoon was the excellent work of 
little Etta Schult, a pupil of Sara Jernigan 
The child played a number of folk songs 
and then showed her ability with compo- 
sitions of Mozart, Gurlitt and Behr. Con- 
sidering her age, her performance was ex- 
ceptionally interesting. She has a delicate 
touch, a knowledge of expression and her 
technic showed earnest work and careful 
tutoring. 

The opening number of the recital was 
Schumann’s “Gypsy Life,” sung by a chorus 
of school children, under the direction of 
Mary Fidelia Burt. 

The students who participated were: 
Constance Kreuter, Louise Kreuter, Celia 
Hirshman, Marion Knighton, Elsie Dar- 


dels, Charlotte Hoyt, Mamie Rosenbluth, 
Clarence Simoni, Helen Smith, Edith G. 
Williams, Eloise Close, Helen Snyder, 


Alice Clausen and Etta Schult. 
The program included works of Grieg, 
Handel, Nevin and Mozart. 
* * * 
Mary Pinney Closes Season 


Mary Pinney gave her final pupils’ re- 
cital for this season on Saturday, May 17, 
the program consisting of piano solos and 
two-piano numbers. Miss Pinney and 
Harriet Foster, mezzo contralto, have just 


, 


completed a series of “Studio Musicales.’ 
Standard works from the classic, romantic 
and modern French composers have been 
presented in the various programs, the 
tadmirable work of the artists assuring 
the continued success of their studio mu- 
sicals next Fall. 
k * x 
Lachmund Conservatory Recital 


The pupils of the primary and _ inter- 
mediate classes of the Lachmund Conserva- 
tory of Music, New York, Lewis M. Hub- 
bard, director, were presented in recital on 
Saturday afternoon of last week. Among 
the numbers heard were Handel’s Largo, 
played by Charlotte Ullman and Dorothy 
Rice, pianists, and Maud Cruikshank, Amy 
Weddle, Otto and Henry Dohrenwend and 
Henry Beck, violinists. Compositions of 
Hein, Tapper, Lebert, Behr, Heins, Mozart, 


Maylath, Wolff, Poldiui Schumann and 
others were played by the young pianists, 
while the violin numbers were by Sitt, 


Seitz, Papini, played by Miss Weddle and 
Masters Beck and Dohrenwend. 
x * * 


Original Compositions at Russe!!i Studio 


Louis Arthur Russell will give a concert 
of his own compositions in the eighth floor 
assembly rooms, Carnegie Hall, on June 4. 
The program will include several new com- 
positions with a Suite for pianoforte, a 
Ballade-Polonaise for violin, and Song 
Suite called “Moods,” and others. Mr. 
Russell will be assisted by Jessie Marshall 
and Beth Tregaskis, sopranos; Anna Bene- 
dict, contralto; Samuel Craig, tenor; Ernest 
Van Nalts. basso; Alma Holm, Louise 
Schwer, Ethel Pursel and Myra _ Lyle, 
pianists, and Robert Griesenbeck, violinist. 
The piano works include solo numbers and 
ensemble numbers for three and _ four 
pianos. This recital was recently given in 
Newark before an audience of one thou- 
sand in the Peddie Auditorium with great 
success, and aroused much favorable com- 
ment. 

Kk * x 


Guilmant Organ School Commencement 


The twelfth annual commencement and 
graduation exercises of the Guilmant Or- 


gan School, under the direction of Dr. 
William C. Carl, will. be held in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and 


Twelfth street, New York, on Monday eve 
ning, June 2, at 8 o’clock. The soloist will 
be Margaret Harrison, soprano. The pro- 
gram, selected from the works of Bach, 
Handel, Guilmant, Widor, Fleuret, Mayer 
and Salome, will be played by the mem- 
bers of the class of ’r3. The Rev. Dr. 
Howard Duffield, chaplain of the school, 
will preside. 








FROM “ MUSICAL AMERICA ” READERS 





Music as an Incentive for Work 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

Your editorial in the issue of April 12 
about the Westphalian manufacturer, Herr 
Koelsch, who gives his workmen music for 
accompaniment of their work, interests me. 
\s you say, the idea of music easing peo- 
ple’s work is not new, as any person still 
leading a natural enough life to sing while 
at work would prove. And your mention- 
ing gangs of men who will work to the 
rhythm of their song or sing to the rhythm 
of their work reminds me strongly of the 
experiences of my early youth, which was 
spent in Hamburg, Altona. A walk along 
the immense harbor, with its endless rows 
of big sailing craft three or four deep, with 
wide water alleys for loading or unloading, 
was ever fascinating, and the rare treat of 
going on a small rowboat in among the big 
pilgrims of the ocean lying there at tem- 
porary rest was the height of delight to me. 
To come to the point at last, not only my 
youthful eyes were feasted, but my ears, 
every ready to catch anything in the way 
of music, loved to follow the chant of the 
sailors while performing some of their hard 
tasks. I see and hear them now; half a 
dozen of them pulling in rhythm on a heavy 
rope adjusting some part of the rigging or 
maybe lifting the anchor. The hardness of 
the labor always seemed to me to explain 
the weird melancholy nature of the song. 
Words I never distinguished, except some 
times a constant repetition of a long drawn 
out “hol-loy-ie.” 

Since coming to America I have spent 
forty years in Ohio and am _ wondering 
whether any of the old chanting is still go 
ing on in the large harbors. I know that 
I have never heard any of it on passenger 
steamers whether on ocean or lake (another 
sigh for nature against civilization!) For 
one thing, there is not all the same kind of 
work to do, and for another, of course, 
what might have been a pleasant reminis- 
cence to me might have annoyed many 
others. 

But let us hope that music may ever gain 
wider paths to cheer up the lives of the 
hard workers, who need its help most. I 





am glad to read of the many ways in which, 
nowadays, it is brought within the reach of 
the multitudes. 
Most respectfully yours, 
ANGELICA SCHNEIDER. 
Riverside, Cal., May 20, 1913. 


Omaha Discovers Another Stransky 


MusIcAL AMERICA: 
When I dropped into my office this 
morning I noticed something which has 
never before come to my attention. It 
was this: We have a “director” by the 
name of Joseph Stransky right here in 
Omaha and we never knew it. Omaha 
should be put onto the map for having 
such a celebrity as this man. Mr. Stransky 
is the “director” of the “janitor work” in 


To the Editor of 


the City National Bank Building. Pos- 
sibly the two Stranskys may be consid- 
ered the best in their line—anyway, we 


Omahans can say that “Stransky, the “di- 
rector,” lives in Omaha. 

At the same time let me say that I have 
“digested” the contents of MusicaL AMER- 
ICA for two years and the first thing I do 


every Tuesday morning before I start 
work is to go down to “Meyer’s” and get 
the only musical paper in America. Cor- 


dially yours, 
Musicat AMERICA 
Omaha, Neb., May 20, 1913. 


“Phiend.” 


Discounts a Louisville 


“Premiére” 


Montgomery 


AMERICA: 
of your valu 
Ky., was to 


To the Editor of Musica 

I noticed in a recent issue 
able paper that Louisville, 
give the American premiére of Massenet’s 
“Mary Magdalene.” It strikes me _ that 
your Louisville correspondent has not had 
his eyes open, for we certainly “put one 
over” on him, having given this oratorio 
a year ago in this city. We gave it here 
with a chorus of at least fifty voices, 
orchestra of fifteen pieces, solo voices and 
organ (pipe), under the direction of 
William Bauer, organist and choir-master 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church. The solo- 








Mrs. Howard Seay and Katie 


ists were: 


Booth, sopranos; Roland Ratclitf, tenor, 
and Hugh Stuart, baritone. .I sang with 
the chorus myself as a first bass. It was 


by far the most pretentious work ever 
given in this city. Wake up, Louisville, 
for Montgomery, Alabama, is on the mu- 
sical map and very wide awake. 
Very cordially and sincerely, 
JoHN Proctor MILLs. 
Montgomery, Ala., May 17, 1913. 


DESTINN IS WELCOMED 
BACK AT COVENT GARDEN 


Her Singing and Acting Redeeming 
Feature of “Flying Dutchman” Per- 
formance in London 





Bureau of Musical America, 
48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
London, May 17, 1913. 


RADITION, which never lies, lays 
down a hard-and-fast rule that dur- 
ing the Whitsuntide recess there shall be a 
comparatively close time for- music, and, 
with the exception of an occasional concert 
during the last week, musical enthusiasts 
have found their tastes but meagerly grati- 
fied, save for the fact that Covent Garden 
continued its remarkably successful 
season. The absence of music-making rep- 
resented by the orchestral or choral con- 
cert at the time of a public holiday is cu- 
riously characteristic of this country. All 
other places of entertainment save the con- 
cert halls put forward special efforts. at 
holiday time, but the lover of classical mu- 
sic is left to console himself with such 
crumbs as find their way into general en- 
tertainment programs. 

Those who purpose to attend the Leeds 
Festival on the four opening days of next 
October seem to be in for a most interest- 
ing affair. The prospectus has just been 
issued and from it I see that four new 
British works are to be produced, namely, 
Elgar's first symphonic poem, “Falstaff’ ; 
“The Cherry Tree,” an orchestral prelude, 
by George Butterworth; “On a May Morn- 
ing,’ for chorus and orchestra, by Dr. Basil 
Harwood; and ‘T‘he Mystic Trumpeter,” 
for baritone solo and chorus (and, I pre- 
sume, orchestra), by Hamilton Harty. EI- 
gar, Nikisch and Dr. Allen are to be the 
conductors; Mme. Carrefio, the _ solo 
pianist; Mischa Elman, the solo violinist; 
Mr. Fricker, chorus master. The London 
Symphony Orchestra has been engaged. 

The revival of “Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander” at Covent Garden last Saturday 
evening was marked by the return of 
Emmy Destinn, and her singing and acting 
gave distinction to a performance which 
had its limitations, particularly in regard 
to the chorus singing of the sailors and 
some of the orchestral efforts. 

With the exception of Miss Destinn most 
of the artists gave the impression that they 
were keeping anxious eyes and ears on the 
prompter, and, taken as a whole, the eve- 
ning was rather disappointing. Dr. Rot- 
tenberg conducted and a crowded house 
appeared to be satisfied. 

Some fine playing was heard at A®olian 
Hall on Thursday evening when Frederic 
Fradkin, a Russian violinist, gave a recital. 
The principal work was the now constantly 
heard Sonata in A, for violin and piano- 
forte, by César Franck, which was_at- 
tacked with an ease that established a sense 
of confidence all too often lacking at the 
beginning of a program. The playing of 
the reflective third movement served to 
show Mr. Fradkin at his best and his in- 
tonation and _ phrasing were faultless 
throughout. Richard Epstein gave good 
support at the piano. 

A vocal recital was given on the same 
evening at Bechstein Hall by Felia Doro 
and Robert Pitt, both of whom made first 
appearances. The former has a mezzo 
voice of extensive compass, but it needs 
more control, as the tone sometimes be- 
comes uncertain and uneven. The latter, 
who has studied with Dr. Theo Lierham- 
mer, has a good baritone voice and sings 
with intelligence and feeling. His singing 
of an aria from “St. Paul” was particularly 
dignified and impressive 

ANTONY M. 


has 


STERN. 


An All-American Program in London 


Lonpon, May 24.—American sung 
by American artists made a highly inter- 
esting program for the American circle of 
the Lyceum Club yesterday. Juanita Pre- 


songs 


witt sang Indian songs by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman and Wilna Sanda_ con- 
tributed negro songs. G. Wilber Reed was 
heard in songs by Rummel, Wells and 


Quilter and Mrs. Eleanor Simon in songs 
by P. Cornelius. Maurice Warner, the vio- 
linist, played, and there were recitations by 
Grace Jean Crocker from the works of 
Mark Twain and Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the 
latter being present. 
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ANNA 


CASE 


Lyric Soprano of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Co., wins extraordinary successes at 
the Syracuse, N. Y., and Savannah, Ga., 
Music Festivals. 





TRIUMPH OF ANNA CASE CONTINUES 


Young Metropolitan Soprano Captured City 
in Afternoon and Clinched Her Conquest 
in the Evening. 

Miss Case captured Syracuse without firing a 
gun, that is to say before she had sung a note. 
She is a young and beautiful woman, with a win- 
ning platform manner. Her voice is in accord 
with her appearance. Not a tremendous organ, it 
is rich and fresh and accurate, The ease with 
which the singer produces it attests splendid train- 

ing. 

It is a pure delight to hear her sing, if only for 
the quality of her tone. But she is no mere culti- 
vated larynx. Her interpretation from the aria 
from ‘‘Norma”’ was real art, as was the lieder work 
in her encores. For the second one she sat down 
at the piano and gave us \nnie Laurie.”’ It took 
a young goddess with a golden voice to carry that 
off successfully. Miss Case was given an ovation 
when she appeared, and her number, the fa- 
miliar “Charmant Oiseau’’ of David, brought down 
the Arena. It is a favorite with sopranos of col 
oratura ability, and with their audiences. She was 
made to sing three encores, the first of which was 
a song of Chopin’s, not often heard from the con 
cert platform.—Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald, May 8, 
1913. 


3,000 AT ARENA PAY HOMAGE TO 
GREAT ARTISTS 


Artistic Triumph Scored at Third Concert 
of Music Festival. 

MARTIN AND CASE ACCLAIMED. 

Miss Case is a singer of great ability. She 
captivated her audience last night more than any 
artist who has sung here since Alma Gluck, She 
is exceedingly artistic and she possesses a voice of 
magnificent range and certainty. Her high notes 
are really high and she takes them with perfect 
ease. 

Her singing does not 
effort at any time, and 
duced in her aria from 
Brazil’? were remarkable. 
things about the 
Miss Case was equal to 


solo 


show the slightest sign of 
some of the effects pro- 
David’s ‘‘Les Perles de 
There are many exacting 
“Charmant OQOiseau"’ aria, and 
them all. This number re 


sulted in an ovation for the young prima donna. 
She responded with numerous well chosen en 
cores.—Post-Standard, Syracuse, N. ‘ May 8, 
1913. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
“Casta Diva,’ from “Norma,” is a great aria 


and has been sung with more or less success by all 
coloratura sopranos. There were many in the au 
dience who had heard the great stars in the oper 
atic firmament sing the work, but never heard it 
better sung than by Miss Case. The quality and 
range of her voice was clearly brought out and the 
ease with which she took F above high C and the 
bell-like sweetness of her tones were remarkable. 
The audience was insistent in its demands, and 
finally Miss Case seated herself at the piano and 
played and sang “‘Annie Laurie” with a sweetness 
and depth of feeling that brought tears to many 
eyes.—Savannah Morning News, April 29, 1913. 
Lovely, lovely Anna Case with a voice of such 
wondrous sweetness as to make one question—is it 
human? The “Bell Song’? from “Lakme” is a 
most intricate one, especially in the refrain where 
the voice, the winds and bells of the orchestra vie 
with each other in echoes. It is one of insinuating 
melodies and sparkling rhythms. Her dainty ex 


pressiveness excited a captivating effect upon het 
hearers. It is not often the E in alt is sung so 
true to pitch as she gave it. In her encore, ‘My 
Laddie,’”’ she again charmed as a ballad singer.- 
Savannah Press, April 29, 1913. 

Miss Case held the 1udience spellbound Sa 
vannah Morning News, April 30, 1913 


SCRANTON, PA. JOINS IN THE 
CHORUS OF PRAISE 


Of the visiting artists Miss 
of the Metropolitan Opera 


Anna Case, soprano 
company, held her hear 


ers spell-bound, a voice of opulent resourcefulness, 
beautiful in all its parts, well molded, well placed, 
well modulated and under perfect control, while 
her vocal support seems to be almost perfect, the 
possessor of a legato that permits her to portray 
the subtler things of music with ease of an eve 
ning zephyr 

Controlling, as she does her dynamic technique, 
she has a means of expression seldon icquired by 
singers of more experience and years. S stands 
as one imerica’'s most brilliant promising stars 
She has temperamental equipment, v nge 


powers that will place her safely among the favored 


few. She thrilled her audience last evening as 
they never were thfilled before—Scranton (Pa.) 
Truth, May 14, 1913. 


For Concert and Recitals Address 


FRED. 0. RENARD, Sole Agent 
216 West 70th Street New York, N. Y. 
Phone, Columbus 3082 











TO VISIT EUROPE’S MUSIC FESTIVALS 


Clarence Dickinson Plans Interest- 
ing Summer After Season of 
Varied Activities 


After his recital before the Music 
Teachers’ Convention at Saratoga, on June 
10, Clarence Dickinson plans to sail for 
Europe with Mrs. Dickinson for a stay of 
several months. Mr. Dickinson will attend 
several of the musical festivals and hopes 
to settle down for a time in some quiet 
spot and devote himself to composition. 
He is planning also some special research 
work and expects to add several ancient 
and traditional numbers to the series he 
has been editing for Novello (H. W. Gray 


& Co.), “Sacred Choruses, Ancient and 
Modern,” for which Mrs. Dickinson has 
made the translations, for the most part, 


and which have met with a large degree 
of favor, having found, for instance, a 
place on the programs of twenty-four New 
York churches last Christmas. A new 
sacred song of Mr. Dickinson’s, “A Song 
of Christmas,” has been well liked, and 
was sung at the Christmas-Sunday ser- 
vices by many of the leading sopranos in 
New York and elsewhere, as: Florence 
Hinkle, Agnes Kimball, Marie Kunkel 
Zimmerman, Margaret Harrison, Mrs. 
Nelson Sterling, Florice Chase Haight, 
Marie Sidenius Zendt and others. 

Mr. Dickinson’s work has just ended for 
the season at Union Theological Seminary, 
where he gave an organ recital on May 13 
as a part of the commencement exercises. 


At the graduation service the Seminary 
choir of twenty-five male voices sang 
under his direction the Schubert-Liszt 


“Omnipotence,” with Charles W. Harrison 
as soloist. During the year Mr. Dickin- 
son has given regular courses of lectures 
on Musical Form, the History of Music, 
Sacred Music and Hymnology, and the 
music of the great crises in the Church’s 
history. 

As organist and choirmaster of the Brick 
Church Mr. Dickinson has given several 
oratorios, such as Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion,” “The Messiah,” “Elijah,” “Hymn 
and “The Creation,” besides 
motets and a hundred and 


of Praise” 
cantatas and 





Clarence Dickinson, Conductor, Organist 


and Composer, of New York 
forty-three different anthems, of which 
forty-three were sung a capella. 
On Saturdays Mr. Dickinson plays at 
Temple Beth-El, Fifth avenue and Seventy- 


sixth street, where he has a choir of ten 
professional singers. 
During the Winter the Mendelssohn 


Glee Club, under his direction, has pre- 
sented at each of its three concerts note- 
worthy novelties, among them three noble 
choruses by Sibelius, “The Divan of 
Hafiz,” written for male chorus with 
tenor, ‘cello, and organ by W. Franke 
Harling, and two delightful and unusual 
arrangements of old songs, by Victor 
Herbert—these last three dedicated to Mr. 
Dickinson and the Club 

Nor were organ recitals crowded out of 
this busy program. Among those given by 
Mr. Dickinson in New York City during 
the past season were recitals at the Church 
of the Ascension, Calvary Episcopal, St. 
Nicholas Avenue’ Presbyterian, Union 
Seminary and the dedication of the organ 


in the New Afohan Hall. 


solo 





A SILVER JUBILEE FOR 
MME. MELBA IN LONDON 


Celebrates at Covent Garden Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of First Appear- 
ance—Polacco’s London Début 


Lonpon, May 24.—With Mime. Melba’s 
silver jubilee, the début of Conductor Gior- 
vio Polacco and the first appearance of a 
highly promising American soprano, the 
past week has been one of much interest 
at Covent Garden. 

The Melba jubilee took place on Thurs 
day evening and marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of her first appearance in Lon 
den. The interest in her appearance 
equalled that given to Caruso the preced 
ing night in “Pagliacci.” She sang Mimi 
in “La Bohéme” and her voice is the same 
marvel of pure tone it has always been. 
She was recalled nine times after the first 
act and even oftener after her exquisite 
singing in the third. She received more 
floral tributes than she could well take care 
of. “Thanks! Thanks! With love from 
the bottom of my heart,” she said in re 
sponse to the ovation. 

Frances Roeder, of New York, made her 
début Friday evening as Concita in “The 
Jewels of the Madonna.” It is a small 
role, but Miss Roeder gave it distinction. 
Her voice is sweet and of good volume and 
flexibility and her acting was spirited. 

Mr. Polacco conducted “Tosca” on 
Wednesday evening and “Aida” to-day. He 
was most cordially welcomed and his con- 
ducting was faultless. His complete con- 
trol of the stage was most noteworthy and 
the critics call him a conductor capable of 
doing for Italian opera what Richter and 
Nikisch accomplished for the German 
opera 


San Francisco Pianist’s Wife Committed 
Suicide 

San Francisco, May 21.—Nearly a month 
after meager cable information had told 
Hugo Mansfeldt, dean of the pianists of 
the Pacific coast, that his wife had died of 
lung trouble in northern Africa, it has de 
veloped she committed suicide by taking 
poison carried with her from San Fran 


cisco. 
The facts became known _ yesterday 
when Henry Eickhoff, counsel for Mrs. 


Mansfeldt and her husband, disclosed the 
last letters written by her just prior to her 
death. Enfeebled health, caused by a ‘weak- 
ness of the nervous system which pre 


vented her from sleeping and eating nor 
mally, resulted in continued suffering which 
finally became unbearable, she said in one 
letter written to the lawyer. 

Her letter to her attorney directed that 
her husband be informed of her death. 


Mrs. Mansfeldt eft here last November 
for another trip to northern Africa in 
search of health. She was ae cultured 


woman and a brilliant pianist, having been 
before her marriage a pupil of Mansfeldt 


HAVANA WON BY BORI 
IN “MADAMA BUTTERFLY” 


Battain and Segurola also in Cast That 
Gives Artistic Pleasure to Cuban 
Audience 


HAVANA, May 19.—Puccini’s “Madama 
Butterfly” was given at the Payret Theater 
on Saturday evening with Lucrezia Bori in 
the title role. Mlle. Bori proved a delightful 
interpreter of the difficult rdle. Apart from 
her being highly qualified vocally and _his- 
trionically she possesses a very fine art of 
interpretation. Her renditions of “Sono la 
fanciula piu lieta del Giappone,” the duet 
with Pinkerton and the aria “Non piango 
piu” were noteworthy. The audience lav- 
ished on her their most enthusiastic appreci- 
ation. 

Kugene Battain played the part of Pink- 
erton making the most of some of the very 
dificult passages that occur so aften in 
“Butterfly.” His facility for reaching high 
notes served him in good stead and he came 
in for his share of applause. 

In the role of Sharpless we were fortun- 
ate in having the celebrated artist, Andres 
de Segurola, whose stately figure and ele- 
gant manners helped him to look the part 
of the Consul. His voice possesses rare 
beauty and resonance. His interpretation 
was admirable, he was especially interest- 
ing in the letter scene. De Segurola was 
loudly applauded. 

An interesting Suzuki was Adalgisa Giana 


while Yamadori was well taken by Sig. 
Audisio. 

Maestro Barbieri conducted with taste 
and brought out the’ music with brilliant 
clarity. 


The chorus was well managed and the 
mise en scene rich and beautiful. &.. C. 


Werrenrath to Return from Europe for 
July Festivals 


When Reinald Werrenrath sails for Lon 
don May 31 he will have a _ well-earned 
vacation after a busy season. During the 
period between April 1 and the middle of 
\Mlay he has appeared with the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra; Topeka, Kan., re 
cital in Parkhurst series; Fort Wayne, Ind., 
\pollo Club; Detroit, Mich. : Toledo, 7. 


lkurydice Club; Pittsburgh, Pa., Apollo 
Club (re-engagement ) ; Philadelphia, 
Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus (re-en- 


gagement); Spartanburg, S. C., Festival; 
New York (Afolian Hall); Lawrence, 
Mass., Festival; Nashua, N. H., Festival 
(fourth season); Portland, Me.,. Choral 
\rt Society (re-engagement ). 

Mr. Werrenrath will return from abroad 
the latter part of July to sing at Knoxville 


and Nashville, Tenn. In August he will 
appear at Peterborough, N. H., (Mac- 
Dowell Festival), and at several othe 


places in New England, while early in Sep 
tember he will fulfill an engagement for the 
festival at Canobie Lake, N. H. 








HOW CASALS AND THIBAUD 


HOAXED A BAND LEADER 





Nice 
several years ago with Pablo Casals, 
the 
Loudon Charlton is 


HILE spending a week-end in 
the ‘cellist, Jacques Thibaud, famous 
Krench violinist whom 


bringing to America next season, visited a 


small café. Casals and he were particu- 
larly interested in the orchestra, a wheezy) 
half a 


ducted by an 


instruments, con 
fiddler. The old 


gentleman scraped away so seriously and 


affair of dozen 


ancient 


presented such a 
that Thibaud 
draw him into conversation, a plan rendered 


picturesque appearance 


tried between numbers to 


simple by the purchase of a “bock.” 
“I also play the fiddle,” Thibaud re 
marked, modestly. 
“Yes?” smiled the 
then, you would like a job 
lin leaves me to-morrow.” 
“Indeed,” cried Thibaud 
“What is the place worth?’ 


leader. “Perhaps, 
My sect mynd V10 


with alacrity 


“Fifty francs a week. That is’—cau 
tiously—“if you can play.” 
“T will consider,’ agreed Thibaud. He 


returned to Casals to report the offer. 

“Great!” exclaimed the ’cellist. “Get me 
a place too!” 

Thibaud seized the first chance to ask 1f 
his friend also could have an engagement 
and was delighted to find that a ’cellist was 
needed. “We're ready to sign contracts 
right away,” said Casals. 

“Ah, no,” was the cautious reply. “Wait 
till we’ve had a test. Come _ to-morrow 
night at seven.” 

At the hour set Thibaud, Casals and an 
accompanist entered the café and mounted 
the platform, while the old leader gave 
them a paternal pat and told them not to 
be nervous. A moment later they started 
to play the Brahms double concerto 





The patrons of the place looked up in 
surprise. The old conductor rubbed his 
eyes in amazement and quickly realized he 
was the victim of a hoax; greatly con- 
fused, he waited till the number was fin 
ished and demanded the names of his can- 
didates for the jobs. On learning he was 
first inclined to be angry, but over a bottle 
of champagne he recovered his equanimity 
sufficiently to declare that his only regret 
was he hadn’t executed a contract when the 
chance was given him. 








LIEUTENANT PERCY RICHARDS, Basso 


Season 1913-1914 —-Italian Operatic Engagements 
Pupil cf the immortal M, VIDAL. 


**Gazzette del Popolo’’ of Turin, Italy’s oldest 
paper, says: 

‘Il basso Richards, dalla bella e potente voce, 
che, si mostrd padrone della scena perfetto dicitore 


nella parte di Sparafucile nel Rigoletto.”’ 
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MUSIC AS A THERAPEUTIC AGENT 


Its Value Now Recognized by Leading Authorities—Orchestral 
and Piano Music a Feature of Treatment in Many Hospitals 
and Asylums for the Insane 








HEN the therapeutic value of mu- 


sic is understood and appreciated 
it will be considered as necessary in the 
treatment of disease as air, water and 
food,’ writes Eva Augusta Vesceliuss, in a 
magazine which she edits, called Music 
and Health. She is the president of the 
National Society of Musical Therapeutics, 
whose aim it is to encourage the study of 
music in its relation to life, and the pro- 
motion of its use as a curative agent in 
homes, asylums and hospitals. 

It is known to few people that Dr. John 
Dixwell has maintained a hospital music 
fund in Boston for many years. Profes- 
sional singers and instrumentalists are en- 
gaged, their duties consisting of going to 
various hospitals and institutions to sing 
and play for the inmates. About fifty con- 
certs are given in a season, which begins 
in October and runs through to May. All 
institutions in greater Boston are visited, 
with no ‘regard whatever to denomina- 
tional lines. Dr. Dixwell has much testi- 
mony as to the efficacy of this treatment ; 
most of it is to the effect that “the words 
of the song do not particularly matter; it 
is the harmony we like.” 

The Connecticut Hospital for the In- 
sane has an organized orchestra of five 
pieces, which plays in the dining room of 
that institution during meal hours. Dr. 
Noble, the superintendent, says that under 
the influence of this music the 1,400 pa- 
tients who eat there are quiet and self- 
controlled and observe as complete deco- 
rum as could be found in the dining room 
of any large hotel. 


The Hudson River State Hospital holds 
concerts for its patients, and pianos are 
liberally supplied there. The Matteawan 
State Hospital has several pianos for the 
use of the patients and a hospital orchestra 
which plays for dances and entertainments. 
The Massillon State Hospital has about 
fifteen pianos in the wards, phonographs, 
player-pianos and other musical’ instru- 
ments. Sing Sing Prison, also, has music 
every Sunday at the regular services, and 
it is planned to organize a small orchestra 
there. 

The United States 
lanta, Ga., has an orchestra of 
seven pieces, thoroughly organized and 
well trained, the concerts of which are 
popular, not only with the prisoners but 
with the people of Atlanta. . 

In Muste and Health Miss Vescelius 
cites several instances of the beneficial ef- 
fects of music in cases of insomnia, ner- 
vous breakdown and delirium during se- 
vere illness. Some of the compositions 
that have been used for therapeutic pur- 
poses are Beethoven's “Moonlight Sonata,” 
Wagner’s “Evening Star” and “Pilgrim’s 
Chorus’ from “Tannhauser” and “There 
Is a Land Mine Eye Hath Seen.” One 
man who had been greatly benefited by 
this musical treatment, when asked what 
had made the deepest musical impression 
upon him, mentioned a negro lullaby and 
not a Schubert serenade, as was expected. 

The subject of musical therapeutics was 
first brought to public attention at the 
Metaphysical Convention, which was held 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, in 
October, 1900, at which Miss Vescelius 


Pen-tentiary at At- 
twenty- 


-gave her first public address on “Music as 


a Healing Power.” 





TO FORM THREE UNIONS 


German Singers of Philadelphia Carrying 
Through Amalgamation Pians 


PHILADELPHIA, May 19.—Plans for the 
forming of three separate unions, the re- 
sult of a movement inaugurated at the 
Sangerfest here last year, are now being 
considered by seven of the leading German 
singing societies of this city, foremost of 
the three unions being that of the Manner- 
chor, the Harmonie and the Junger Man- 
nerchor, with a combined membership of 
1,800, which will occupy the new quarters 
of the first-named organization at Nos. 
641-643 North Broad street. The Har- 
monie, formerly located at Eleventh and 
Brandywine streets, united with the Man- 
nerchor about a year ago, and the Junger 
Mannerchor will soon do likewise. The 
other two unions will be formed by the 
amalgation, if present plans are carried out, 
of the Germantown Mannerchor and the 
Germantown Liedertafel, and the Tischler 
Sangerchor and the Wiener Gemuthlich- 
keit. 

A concert in commemoration of the 
Wagner centenary was given by the Junger 
Mannerchor, in the auditorium of Lu Lu 
Temple, last evening, the program, which 
was presented under the direction of 
Eugen Klee, consisting of selections by the 
mixed chorus, the chorus of women’s 
voices, and the Junger Mannerchor. Paul 
Volkman, tenor, who was the soloist, was 
heard with good effect in an aria from 
“Lohengrin” and Walther’s “Preislied’ 
from “Die Meistersinger.” 

The Municipal Band, under the direction 
of Albert F, Wayne, gave the first of its 
series of ninety Summer evening open-air 
concerts in Dickinson Square last evening. 

| Se ee 


Frederic Martin’s Season-End Concerts 


Frederic Martin, the basso, is filling the 
closing engagements of a busy season. Re- 
cent appearances have been the festival at 
Coker College, Hartsville, S. C.; Handei 
“Oratorio Society, New Castle, Pa.; festivabs 
at Franklin, Pa.; Bowling Green, Ky.; 
Lowell, Mass.; Canandaigua, N. Y.; Keene, 
N. H.; Fitchburg, Mass.; with concerts at 
Hackensack, N. J.; Newburg, N. Y., and 
Kingston, N. Y. His managers for next 
season will again be Foster & David. They 
report an unusual demand for the services 
of this popular artist. On June 20 Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin will go to their farm in Sayles- 
ville, R. I., for the Summer. 








A delightful song recital was given at 
the home of Clifton F. Davis, of Baltimore, 
May 22, by Mrs. Clifton F.. Davis, mezzo- 
soprano, and Stuart H. Anderson, bari- 
tone. The program was elaborate, the 


songs for mezzo including Holmés’s “Belle 
Etoile,” Fauré’s “Aprés Un Réve,” Huhn’s 
“Infidélité,” Schindler’s “La Colomba,” 
three songs by W. G. Owst, local composer, 
and numerous others. The songs for bari- 
tone consisted of Saint-Saéns’s “La 
Cloche,” Mililotti’s “Povero Marinar,” Sar- 
tis “Lungi dal caro bene,” and German 
and English songs. The recital concluded 
with two duets by Cadman from “Sayo- 
nara,” Japanese suite. Clifton F. Davis 
was a sympathetic accompanist. 


Hammerstein Negotiating for Sale of 
London Opera House 


Lonpon, May 27.—Although reports have 
been circulated that Oscar Hammerstein’s 
London Opera House is to be sold to the 
highest bidder to-morrow, Arthur Ham- 
merstein, his son, who arrived early this 
week from Paris, takes occasion to deny 
them. Three mortgages on the house are 
said to be due, two of them held by Lord 
Howard de Walden, but these the younger 
Mr. Hammerstein says have been paid off 
so that the property is now in Hammer- 
stein’s hands. There is a third mortgage 
of about $105,000 held by the contractors 
who erected the building. Arthur Ham- 
merstein says it is not true that E. A. V. 
Stanley, the present lessee of the building, 
will purchase it by paying off the mort- 
gages and giving a bonus of $35,000 to 
$40,000—a sum that the Hammersteins con- 
sider too small—but the rumor persists that 
this is exactly what will be done. There 
is no doubt that Hammerstein is anxious to 
sell if he can get. favorable terms. Lord 
Howard de Walden is the librettist of “The 
Children of Don,” which Hammerstein pro- 
duced and for which de Walden made a 
large loan which in turn became one of the 
mortgages now said to be due. 





Beethoven’s Literary Tastes 


article from. the 
Prof. Albert 
Ménestrel of 
read the same 


According to an 
Deutsche Rundschau, by 
Leitzmann, quoted in Le 
Paris, Beethoven loved to 
books over and over again. Those he pre- 
ferred were three dictionaries, Latin, 
French and Italian, two volumes of Shake- 
speare, translated into German by Eschen- 
burg; the Odyssey of Homer, translated 
by Voss; the Divan Occidental, by Goethe; 
and a work by Sturm, the rationalist, on 
the essays in which Goethe, studying the 
nature of mankind, found himself in agree- 
ment with the French Lamarck, forerunner 
of Darwin. These characteristic works 
bear innumerable marks from the hands of 
Seethoven, in marginal notes of all kinds. 
Beethoven, to his great regret, had not any 
knowledge of Greek. He understood a 
little Latin; Italian was familiar enough to 
him, and he was able with difficulty to ex- 


press himself in French and English. His 
predilections were for Greek—that is to 
say for Homer. He long cherished the 
idea of composing an opera on the sub- 
ject of the return: of Ulysses to Ithaca. 
3eethoven’s state of mind is revealed to 
us by several passages underlined in these 
books, as, for instance, the following: 
“Too much sleep is dangerous,” “My heart 
within my breast has for long been hard- 
ened to sorrow,” “Know you a man who 
appears to be the most wretched of all in 
existence. I am his equal in misfortune.” 
It has often been said that Beethoven was 
a passionate reader of Plutarch, from whom 
he imbibed many of his republican senti- 
ments. 


WAGNER DAY IN GERMANY 
in All 








Reverently Observed 
Parts of the Empire 


BerLIn, May 22.—Richard Wagner’s natal 
day is being observed everywhere in Ger- 
many to-day. At the foot of the Wagner 
tronument in the liergarten many musical 
and other artistic societies were represented 
in a public service in commemoration of 
the hundredth anniversary of the com- 
poser’s birth, and the monument was 
covered with flowers. There was a special 
performance at the Royal Theater, where, 
on January 7, 1844, “The lying Dutchman” 
had its first presentation, and this after- 
noon, starting at five o'clock, there was a 
special performance of “Die Meistersinger”’ 
at the Royal Opera. A series of band con- 
certs in the municipal parks and a munici- 
pal celebration with a special Wagnerian 
program by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
completed Berlin’s celebration. 

In Leipsic, the cornerstone of the Wagner 
monument being executed by the sculptor, 
Max Klinger, was laid. 


May 22 





A Denial from Titta Ruffo 


Titta Ruffo’s personal representative in 
Paris has taken occasion to deny statements 
in American newspapers to the effect that 
Mr. Ruffo has a personal contract with 
Andreas Dippel, former manager of the 
Chicago Opera Company, for next season. 
Mr. Ruffo says that his contract is with the 
Chicago Opera Company for the entire sea- 
son of 1913-14 and that only from that or- 
ganization will he receive orders. 





A recital by advanced piano students of 
Ludwig Breitner was given at the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore on May 21. The 
program was presented by L. Clinton Eley, 
luliet Anderson, Lavinia Janes, Asdrik 
Kavoukdjean, Rose Marie Barry, Mar- 
2uerite Maas and Edward Hargrave. 


GETTING CLOSE TO ART 


Intimate Comments on Chicago Opera 
Company’s Progress Through West 


The singers of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company have visited Los Angeles, 
San Ilrancisco and Dallas, Tex., on the 
recent tour, and we are able, says a writer 
in the New York Evening Sun, to esti- 
mate the impression thay have made by 
press comments along the line of march. 
The San Francisco Call has evidently not 
heen favorably impressed by the personali- 
<*s of the tenors, for it remarks editori- 
ally: 

“Now is the time for florists to adver- 
tise special detachable bouquets, loaded 
with lead to insure aim, suitable to be 
thrown at grand opera tenors.” 

The Call, indeed, shows something al- 
most like enmity. But here is a brighter, 
blither and altogether cheerier and kindlier 
note from the Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News: 

“About the only objection we have to 
phonographic opera is that we cannot see 
the prima donna pet her gizzard as she 
reaches for the top notes.” 

We do not think the Dallas Morning 
News is altogether happy in its locution; 
we present the paragraph in the spirit of 
faithful chroniclers determined to get at 
the truth of history. This paragraph, then, 
indicates the impression made upon Dallas 
hy the Philadelphia-Chicago aggregation. 

Los Angeles gave grand opera an enthu- 
siastic reception; the newspapers were 
interested in the personal side of the sing- 
ers. We glean the following from the 
Los Angeles Tribune: 

“Mary Garden and Charles Dalmorés 
went to luncheon in New Orleans and 
ordered frogs’ legs. It happens that down 
in that part of the world frogs grow to 
enormous sizes, so that their appendages 
are rather gigantic when taking the ordi- 
nary frogs’ limbs as a standard. When 
the orders arrived there was one limb 
apiece. They were so jack-and-the-bean- 
stalk in length that Mary shivered and 
said in a tragic whisper, ‘Take it away; 
it’s almost human.’” 

There is a great artistic awakening upon 
the land! 





Marianne Flahaut Sails for Operatic Ap- 
pearances in Paris 


Marianne Flahaut, formerly one of the 
leading contraltos of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, sailed from New York on 
the Rotterddm last Tuesday to participate 
in several performances of grand opera in 
Paris. She will return to America early 
in the Fall to fill concert engagements, and 
may also be heard in opera next season. 








ANSWERS NIETZSCHE’S “‘CASE AGAINST WAGNER” 





HE musical critic of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard answered 

the arguments. in Nietzsche’s ‘The 
Against Wagner.” He justifies Wag- 
and explains 
unwilling to 


has 


Case 
of salvation 
their origin. While he is 
grant that the great German composer has 
originated anything in philosophy he gives 
him credit with bringing philosophy to the 
world with startling emphasis. He says 
Wagner’s ideas were apt to change with 
the condition of his stomach. He traces 
the Wagnerian idea of salvation and ref- 
ormation to the fact that he was continu- 
ally at war with the things about him and 
that he was in search of a panacea. 

The critic says that from time to time 
he seized upon various ideas, some of them 
religious, some of them political, others 
that affected only the art world. 
was consistent in the one thought, that 
is, that the stage needed reformation. 
Through it he attempted to reform social 
and religious conditions. Impressed with 
the beauty of the thought contained in the 
last lines of Goethe’s “Faust” concerning 
the “ewig weibliche,’ he reproduced and 
emphasized it in “The Flying Dutchman,” 
“Tannhauser” and the operas of the Ring 
cycle. Thus we see salvation or release 
from suffering come to the Dutchman 
through Senta’s sacrifice of her life for 
him. 

In “Tannhauser” the same idea is elab- 
orated in the plea of Eltsebeth for Tann- 
hiuser after he had committed the great 
sin of consorting with the goddess of love 
in the Venusberg, and in her death that 
he might be saved. Tannhduser’s last 
words, “Heilige Elizabeth, bitte fur mich,’ 
show that Wagner intended to convey the 
thought that Tannhaduser was _ saved 
through Elizabeth, just as Faust was saved 
by the womanly soul of Gretchen. Brinn- 
hilde, immolating herself upon the funeral 
pyre at the end of “Die Gotterdammerung,” 
is but Another picture of this same thought, 


ner’s ideas 


Yet he 


that salvation comes to the world through 
the self-sacrificing love of a woman. Her 
death marked the passing of the old world 
order, and the coming of the new. 

In “Lohengrin” he struck a blow at the 

doctrine of justification by faith in an at- 
tempt to show that E/sa’s lack of faith in 
Lohengrin, or rather her curiosity to know 
his origin, was a natural, very human and 
right impulse, that men and women should 
demand to know, rather than to believe 
without knowledge. Carrying the argu- 
ment which he set up to its logical conclu- 
sion, it would mean that Mother Eve acted 
rightly in tasting of the forbidden fruit. 
that she might know the difference between 
good and evil. There is food for much 
reflection in this thought. 
_In “Parsifal” he advanced another beau- 
tiful idea that man may develop himself 
from a very primitive state up to the high- 
est attainments by the exercise of pity. 
The growth of Parsifal is shown through 
his pity first, for the swan which he unwit- 
tingly and in his guilelessness killed, then 
his pity for the sufferings of Amfortas, 
and finally his pity for Kundry, the woman 
doomed to wander the earth through all 
eternity because she had mocked at the 
Christ on His way to Calvary. Rising by 
successive steps, “the guileless fool, by 
pity enlightened,” becomes the king of the 
“San Grail,” or, as Wagner put it in the 
last line of “Parsifal,” “the redeemer of 
the redeemer.” 

In “Tristan und Isolde” he touched upon 
a very dangerous question, love and con- 
ventions, the solution of which baffles the 
world, and has done so since its begin- 
nings. Wagner treated it daringly, and 
who shall say that his answer was not a 
correct one? The records of every di- 
vorce court in every civilized country un- 
der the sun seem to bear him out. But 
none of these things are philosophy. They 
are simply the outpourings of a mind that 
worked incessantly, not always logically, 
but with an ardent desire to make condj- 
tions and people better. 
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HER FATHER HER MUSICAL MENTOR 


Theodor Seydel of Boston Orchestra 
To Supervise Daughter’s Tour 
Abroad 


Boston, May 26.—Irma_ Seydel, the 
talented violinist, who has been making an 
uncommonly successful concert tour of the 
country the past season, will sail for 
Europe June 5, on the Friedrich der Grosse, 
accompanied by her father, Theodore Sey- 
del, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Seydel will look after the management 
of a Eurdpean tour for his daughter, dur- 
ing which she will play in recitals and con- 
certs with orchestra in Cologne, Berlin, 
Hamburg, Sonderhausen, Nauheim, and 
other places in Germany and will also visit 
other European countries. They will re- 
turn the latter part of October, and Miss 
Seydel will begin her Canadian tour Octo- 
ber 29. Her father will resume his place 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

One of the last concerts at which Miss 
Seydel appeared this season was with the 
Mendelssohn Club of Albany. Her num- 
bers on that occasion included .the Sarasate 
arrangement of melodies from Gounod’s 
“Faust,” Chopin’s E Flat Nocturne, Dvo- 
rak’s “Humoresque” and Hungarian dances 
of Brahms. She was applauded warmly, 
and when her audience insisted upon an 
encore she played Drdla’s “Souvenir.” 

In reviewing the concert the Albany 
daily papers paid Miss Seydel compliment 
for the brilliancy of her execution, her 





Theodor Seydel, of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and His Daughter, 
Irma, the Violinist 


flexible, elastic fingering and the sureness 
of her use of the bow. Her personal 
charm and pleasing stage appearance also 
received the most favorable comment. 





A POUGHKEEPSIE CONCERT 


Orpheus Club Assisted by Marie Kaiser 
and Charles Gilbert Spross 

PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., May 21.—The 
Orpheus Club of this city, Charles Mel- 
ville Eastmead, conductor, composed of 
sixteen selected male voices, gave its annual 
Spring concert last evening at Vassar In- 
stitute, with Marie Kaiser, soprano, and 
Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist, as soloists. 

Under the able direction of Mr. East- 
mead the chorus sang part songs by Ger 
man, Huhn, Cook, Bullard, de Koven and 
Jacobsen and Hammond’s ballad, ‘“Lochin- 
var,” displaying excellent quality of tone 
and precision of attack and release. 

Miss Kaiser, who is one of the younge: 
American sopranos now active in the con- 
cert field, made a splendid impression’ in 
songs by Speaks, Sinding, Spross and Bem- 
berg, the “Un bel di,” from “Madama But 
terfly,” and a second group of songs by 
Rummel, Schneider, Nevin and d’Hardelot. 
She was received with enthusiasm and add 
ed as extras Thiyer’s “My Laddie” anid 
Del’Acqua’s “Vilanelle.” 


Mr. Spross scored heavily in a group 
composed of a Liszt Etude, A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Tristesse”’ and a Dohnanyi 


Rhapsody, proving himself a solo. pianist 
of attainments as well as one of the most 
admired accompanists of the day. In the 
latter capacity he officiated for the club and 
Miss Kaiser. 
Chorus in Brooklyn Church 
Festival 

Under the auspices of the Holy Name 
Society, of the St. Thomas Roman Catholic 
Church, Woodhaven, a music festival was 
held in Arion Hall, Brooklyn, on May 22. 
The concert was under the general direc- 
tion of T. L. Hahn, former organist of the 


Arion 


church; Arthur Claassen, director of the 
Arion Singing Society, conducted its chorus 
of 140 voices, which evoked such applause 
that it frequently held up the program tor 
minutes at a time. Mrs. Eleanor Funk- 
Harz, contralto, and Elsa Staiger, soprano, 
pupils of Mr. Claassen, contributed artistic 
The Philharmonic Orchestra, under 


songs. 
Frank Stretz, played with excellent dis- 
crimination. G ©. 4. 


‘* BOHEMIAN GIRL ’”’ REVIVED 


Aborns Give Brooklyn Hearing of Our 
Fathers’ Favorite Melodies 


That favorite of our fathers, Balfe’s 
“The Bohemian Girl,” was revived by the 
Aborns as the initial offering for their final 
week at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
beginning on May 26. Brooklyn’s constant 
“Abornites” welcomed the return of James 
Stevens, the baritone, who had been a con 
spicuous factor in the previous season of 
the company. Again Mr. Stevens gave a 
notable performance, as Count Arnheim, 
and his delivery of the “Heart Bowed 
Down” was received with the most generous 
outpouring of applause. 

Another excellent contribution was the 
Devilshoof of Joseph Florian, while worthy 
performances were that given by John R 
Phillips, as Thaddeus; Stephen Stott, the 
Florestein; Nella Brown’s Gypsy Queen, 
and the Arline of Blanche Morrison. 
Especially effective was the quartet in the 
second act. Salvatore Avitable was the 
conductor and Ralph Nichols the stage 
manager. 

Following the Alexandrine’ charmer, 
“Thais,” in the schedule of the preceding 
week, was her Parisian prototype, Violctta, 
in “La Traviata,’ sung by the same so 
prano, Edith, Helena. This part gave Miss 
Helena an opportunity of displaying her 


vocal brilliance to the fullest degree. In 
the role of Alfred Domenico Russo bet- 
tered by far the impression which he had 
made earlier in the week. 





Charles C. Washburn for Chautauqua 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 24.—Charles C 
Washburn, for the past several seasons a 
teacher of voice at Chautauqua, has been 
engaged at that place to take charge of the 
voice department of the School of Expres- 
sion for the coming Summer. Mr. Wash- 
burn will visit the East and take a month’s 
vacation before entering upon his Summer 
duties. 




















Anton Pederson 


SALT Lake City, May 22.—Prof. Anton 
Pederson, one of the foremost musicians 
in the Middle West, died yesterday, at his 
home in Salt Lake City, after an illness of 
several months. He is survived by a wife 
and four children. Mr. Pederson was born 
in Christiania, Norway, in 1856, and in his 
youth studied music under Lindermann and 
Royan, having for fellow students Grieg, 
Sinding, Halvorsen and Svendsen. He was 
looked upon as the father of the military 
hands and orchestras in this city, and or 
ganized the first symphony orchestra in 
Utah. He directed the first prize bands 
at three national eisteddfods, and was in 
structor of music at All-Hallows Colleg« 
When the Salt Lake Philharmonic Orches 
tra was organized last vear, he was unani 
mously elected director and achieved a 
splendid success in the first concert given by 
that body five weeks ago 

Plans were being made for a big testi 
monial concert on June 9 in behalf of Pro 
fessor Pederson. Although the committee 
having this matter in charge has had no ap 
portunity to hold a meeting to take new ac 


tion, it 1s understood that on the date 
designated a great memorial concert will be 
given in thre Tal ernacle L \ S 


Horace Gulick 

Horace Gulick, eighty-one years old and 
a native of New York, died May 21 at his 
home, No. 180A Madison street, Brook 
lyn, where he had lived for more than 
forty years. From youth he sang in choirs 
in New York and Brooklyn, and was at 
one time leader of the choir in the Old 
Dutch Reformed Church in Market street, 
New York lle was one of the original 
members of the Apollo Club of Brooklyn 
His wife and five children survive him 


C. Augustus Muir 
C. Augustus Muir, fifty-four vears of 
age, died May 26 at his home in Morris 
town, N. J. Mr. Muir had been an organ 


ist of several churches here 
Leonard B. Marshall 
Leonard Babbidge Marshall, prominent 


in musical and educational circles of Bos- 
ton, died recently at the home of his sis 


ter, Mrs. V. P. Pierce, in that city. 


FESTIVAL ENDS MUSICAL 
SEASON IN DES MOINES 


Local Artists Heard with Chicago Or- 
chestra and Soloists in Two 
Fine Concerts 


Drs Mornes, Ia., May 20.—The fourth 
annual Des Moines Music Festival, under 
the management of Dr. M. L. Bartlett, re- 


cently closed the most active year ever ex 
perienced in the music annals of this city. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with its 


soloists, was the artistic offering for the 
matinée and evening programs. It has 
been many years since we have been 


favored by a visit from this splendid or- 
ganization, and expectations of a _ great 
musical feast were high. That there was 
no disappointment in the realization only 
serves to attest what often been 
written about Conductor Stock and his 
capable men in all the centers of musical 
culture in the country. The soloists, like 
wise, came in for their full share of ap 
preciation, Lambert Murphy leading by a 
wide margin, however. 

Local interest in the two splendid pro 
grams was enforced by the appearance of 
Kalph Lawton, a resident pianist, as solo- 
ist, playing the B Flat Minor Concerto of 


has so 


Vschaikowsky, and the Woman's’ Club 
Chorus, which sang Grieg’s “Cloister 
Gate” to orchestral accompaniment. Mrs. 
Genevieve Wheat Baal, contralto, and 


Mrs. Grace Clark De Graff, soprano, 
tained the solo parts in this number. 

The evening program was in the nature 
of a Wagner festival and delighted the 
large audience Dr. Bartlett immediately 
re-eneaged the orchestra for next year's 
festival. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club held its 
last day program” early in_ the 
month at the Country Club before seventy 
five invited auditors. The club is composed 
of the leading amateur musicians of the 
city with a sufficient sprinkling of profes- 
sionals to set high standards. The recent 
concert comprised solos for voice, violin 
and piano, two piano quartets and some 
double octets for women’s voices. Splen 
did enthusiasm for the work was revealed 

Plans for the 1913-1914 concert 
are already well under way. George Fred- 
erick Ogden was the first to announce his 
attractions, which will comprise his course 
of subscription concerts for the third an 


Sus- 


“guest 


season 


nual season. The artists engaged are 
Harold Bauer, the Kneisel Quartet, with 
Thuel Burnham at the piano; Margaret 
Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan Opera 


llouse, and a joint recital by Myrtle Elvyn, 
pianist, and Clarence Whitehill, bass 
baritone, of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company. 


Dr. Bartlett will present the following 
irtists: Alma Gluck, Mischa Flman and 
Sidney Silber, a nianist formerly of this 
city, but now of Lincoln, Neb. The Drake 


University Course announces 
Paderewski, Amato, Slezak, 
l'rancis Macmillan and 


recitals by 
Maggie Teyte, 
I‘rances Ingram. 
(. FO 


\rthur Oehm, the Baltimore pianist, gave 
a recital recently at the home of William 
Baldwin in honor of Emma Smith, niece 
of Amy Fay. Mr. Oehm gave an artistic 
reading of the Rubinstein Staccato Etude, 
Liszt Rhapsody No. 6, Chopin waltzes and 
Scherzo in B- Minor, Mac- 
Dowell and songs without Men- 
delssohn. 


pieces by 
wi yrds by 











“THE FIELD AGAINST HAMMERSTEIN”’ 


By ROBERT GRAU 








NCE 
wealth 


gentlemen of 
control the output of 
grand this country 
that their mode of business procedure in 
solving the 
same character as that which prevails in 
the industrial and banking world. 
Herr Dippel 
operatic direction for three years and by 
engaging the Messrs. Aborn to conduct the 
popular opera at the Century 
Theater, the fine Italian hand of Otto H 
Kahn is surely in evidence and what was 


the 
who 


more great 


opera in have shown 


grand opera problems is of 


3y—s eliminating from 


season of 


unquestionably the most complex and seem- 
ingly impossible operatic situation has be- 
come reduced to a safe and sane campaign 
with only the intrepid Oscar Hammerstein 
as a competitor, and Oscar is an American 
institution which must be reckoned with 
As a matter of fact, it is the plans of this 
impresario that has provided the incentive 
for the various deals consummated lately. 
It is the field against Hammerstein now. 
And it looks very much as if the operatic 


their contract with the 
Acre Square as impreg- 
eliminate Herr 
gentlemen 
methods as 


powers regard 
Wizard of Long 
nable, for in the effort to 
Dippel from the field, these 
have used precisely the same 
those which served to end the expensive 
warfare between the Metropolitan and 
Manhattan Opera Houses 
Men to Be Reckoned With 


But in the arrangements with _ the 


Messrs. Aborn the display of busines 
acumen has amounted to nothing short ot 
genius, for in the Aborns the men 


wealth have recognized a serious compet! 
tor whose achievements for years. bac! 
had attracted their attention Here 

two young men, who without outside aid, 
without contributions or even subscrip 


were 


tions have presented a very fair grade of 
grand opera in all the large cities, em 
ploying hundreds of native singers and 


musicians, and always meeting their obliga 
tions. Surely, then, they would be re 
garded as a dangerous adversary for the 
City Club enterprise, though it is fair to 
state that the Messrs. Aborn knew nothing 
about the Century Theater venture when 
they announced their decision to give 


vernaculat 
erected fot 


opera in the 
house to be 


permanent grand 


in a 


new opera 
them on West lorty-eighth street by Telix 
Isman. 
The arrangement with the Messrs 
Aborn means that the Century Theate: 


will become ultimately the home of grand 


opera in English. It also means that in 
Milton Aborn a new power will be r« 
vealed to the musical world for now that 


he is the prime factor in a great enterprise 
Mr. Aborn will be forced into the lime 
light 

New York will find this young impre 
sario an interesting figure who will play 

important a part in the operatic scheme 
generally that already one hears predi 
tions that Milton Aborn is due to succeed 
Signor Gatti Casazza. Such a change at 
the Metropolitan could not take place for 


three years, yet, strangely enough. the 
Aborns’ contract with the City Club is for 
just that length of time 

Who is Milton born 

This is a query I have heard a dozen 


times in the last few days, hence this is 
as good a time as any to answer it 
Milton Aborn hails from Boston and is a 
product of the era of “Pinafore.” Like so 


manv others who have become famous in 
the field of the theater, Aborn got his op 
portunity through the amazing vogue of the 


Gilbert and Sullivan operetta In due 
course he became associated with what 
a quarter af a century ago was called 


“cheap opera.” Aborn was a_ comedian 
(and I hope I do not offend when | pro 
claim he was a pretty bad one, too). He 


played such roles as Lorenzo in “The 
Mascot” and Gaspard in “The Chimes,” and 
when Bb. I. Keith started his “continuous 
performance” campaign he engaged Aborn 
as comedian and stage manager. In the 
latter capacity, Milton Aborn was re 


garded as extremely valuable, and this re 


sulted in a demand for his services to o1 
ganize and direct many organizations, and 
he soon decided to enter the field for him 
self; thus was born the Aborn Opera 


Company 
Better Business Man Than Actor 


Once a manager Aborn came to the con 
clusion that he was a better business man 
than he was an actor or singer, so he dis 
charged himself from the latter capacity 
with results wholly constructive to Ils 
future careet 

What the Messrs \born§ hay iccom 
plished since that dav is best told when | 
state with authority that they have 
amassed a fortune giving good opera at 
less than theater prices. They have given 
a chance to a score of singers from all 
over the untrv. and several of these are 


now singing in European opera houses, and 
it least three have left them to join the 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Verily, then the operatic situation in New 
York City has been clarified The City 


Club is to be congratulated. 
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Miss Frances Dorker, of Portland, Me., 
gave a charming song recital in that city 
recently. She is a pupil of Mrs. Frank J. 
Braydon. 

* * * 

William F. A. Engle, of Springfield, 
Mass., announces the engagement of Frieda 
Hempel for a song recital in that city early 
next Fall. 

* * x 

William Harkness Arnold, choir-master 
and organist of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Providence, sailed May 20 for Europe to 
spend the Summer. 

* ab * 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is engaged for 
the next Maine Festivals to be given in 
Bangor and Portland, under the direction 
of William R. Chapman. 

x * x 

The Schubert Club of Providence has 
elected these officers: President, Emma 
Sundberg; vice-president, Carrie L. Smith; 
secretary, Alice Hunt; treasurer, Harriet 
L. Hunt. 

* * * 

Andreis Corneliessen, conductor of the 
Springfield, Mass., Municipal Orchestra, 
has decided to give free concerts in the 
Springfield Auditorium every other Sunday 
during the season. 

x * x 

Carl H. Tollefsen and Mme. Schnabel- 
Tollefsen, at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on 
May 22, presented their junior pupils in 
recital.. Violin and piano solos were heard 
from a number of talented students. 

* * x 

The Music Study Club, of Highland, 
N. Y., recently gave its eighth annual re- 
ception. The program included a number 
of classic compositions of both the old 
and the modern school. 

x * x 

Harrison Potter, a pupil of Félix Fox, 
the Boston piano teacher, gave a recital 
recently in Providence. His program in- 
cluded selections from the works of 
Debussy, Chopin, Moszkowski and Liszt. 

* * * 

Florence Hinkle has been engaged by 
the Worcester (Mass.) Musical Festival 
\ssociation to sing the soprano music in 
Verdi’s “Requiem,” which they will give 
as part of the annual festival on October I. 

* * x 

Edmund Sereno Ender, the Minneapolis 
organist, gave the inaugural recital on the 
new Casavant organ in St. Paul’s Church, 
Duluth, Minn., on May 27, playing a pro- 
gram of compositions by César Frank, 
Sturges, Beethoven-Ender, Wagner, Jadas- 
sohn, Bartlett, Widor, Dvorak-Kraft, Rav- 
anello, Bossi and Mendelssohn. 

* * 

The fourth Musicolony Dinner will be 
held at Musicolony Decoration Day. Many 
members from New York, Bridgeport, New 
Haven, Springfield, Providence and Boston 
will attend and enjoy an outing at this 
resort. Thousands of dollars have already 
been spent in developments, and members’ 
bungalows are now being constructed. 

x * x 

The graduating exercises of Hamilton 
Institute, Washington, D. C., were pre- 
ceded by a musical program by Anton Kas- 
par, violinist, and Felix Garziglia, pianist. 
Mr. Kaspar offered “Air Varié,” Vieux- 
temps; “Canzonetta,” D’Ambrosio, and 
“Mazurka,” Wieniawski. Mr. Garziglia gave 
two French numbers, “Arabesque,” De 
bussy, and “Scherzo Valse,” Chabrier. 

* * x 

So great was the throng of auditors for 
the “Stabat Mater” performance at the 
Church of the Ascension, New York, on 
May 25, that there were many persons 
standing in the aisles. The soloists were 
Olive Kline, Mrs. John H. Flagler, John 
Young and Earle Tuckerman. Richard 
Henry Warren is the organist of the 
church and Jessie Craig Adam the assist- 
ant. 


* x 
l‘requenters of the Bowery Mission, New 
York, repeated one of their experiences of 
last season on May 27, when they heard a 
recital by Hans Kronold, the ’cellist. Ivan 
Eisenberg was again the pianist of the occa- 
sion, while Mr. Kronold’s other assistants 
were Bianca Holly, soprano; Walter Law 
rence, boy soprano, of All Angels’ Church, 
and Harry Woodstock, organist of this 
church. 
x *k x 
Lila Holmes, a pupil of Jessie Davis, 
the Boston pianist, sailed for Europe re- 


cently, where she will study with Rudolph 


Ganz for a few months. Miss Holmes for 
some time past has been assisting Miss 
Davis in her studio teaching. Marjorie 
Winnewisser, another pupil of Miss Davis, 
will sail for Berlin in September to con- 
tinue her piano work for an_ indefinite 
period. 
* * x 

Thirteen local church choirs cooperated 
in giving Danville, Ill., its first choir festi- 
val under the tireless management of Laura 
Shawe. In addition to these there were 
the Men’s Chorus, the Musical Cycle 
women’s chorus, the Y. W. C. A. Choral 
Club and the high school girls’ semi- 
chorus. The various bodies united in 
“The Heavens Are Telling,” from “The 
Creation,” conducted ably by Miss Shawe. 

x * * 

An extensive concert tour for George 
Hamlin, leading tenor of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, is now being booked for 
next season by Haensel & Jones in the 
eastern states, and Alma Voedisch, Mr. 
Hamlin’s personal representative, west of 
Chicago. The popularity of the tenor has 
been greatly enhanced by his remarkable 
success in opera, and his managers predict 
a phenomenally active season for him. 

k *k * 

The Amherst (Mass.) High School 
Chorus, assisted by members of the Am- 
herst College Chorus and Orchestra and 
several players from Springfield, gave 
Mendelssohn's Oratorio, “Hymn of 
Praise,” in College Hall last Wednesday 
evening. Somewhat contrary to the usual 
practice, the three-part symphony was 
given. The rendering was very good, con- 
sidering the limited time available for re- 
hearsals. 

k * x 

Bertha Westhoelft Swift gave a pupils’ 
recital in Providence May 20, which was 
largely attended. Owing to the illness of 
two of her pupils, Miss Swift sang in their 
places, upholding the high reputation she 
hears in Providence and Boston. Her 
pupils all did her credit. They included 
Gertrude Morrison, Gertrude H. McCul 
lough, Dorothy Trumbull, Ethel Taft and 
Myra Goodwin. E. Stuart Ross was ac- 
companist. 

* ok Ok 

Cave Thompson, the blind pianist, pre- 
sented a program of varying interest on 
May 25 at the Whitney Opera House, Chi- 
cago. He played Mendelssohn’s Prelude 
and Fugue, in E Minor, op. 35; the Gluck- 
Brahms Gavotte; Prelude, No. 5, op. 30, 
hy Gliére; “Sonata Tragica,’” MacDowell, 
and compositions by Moszkowski, 
Schiitte, Grieg, Raff, Chopin, Schumann 
Liszt and Liszt. The concert was well at 
tended and the audience was very enthusi- 
astic. 
kK * Bs 

The third recital of the year at the Mary 
A. Burnham School of Northampton, 
Mass., was given Wednesday evening be- 
fore a large audience. The evening was 
devoted to French literature and music. 
The artists of the evening were Edith M. 
Searle of New York City, reader; Mme. 
Marie Churchill, soprano, and George 
Clifford Vieh, pianist. Miss Searle gave a 
delightful reading of Andrew’ Lang’s 
English version of the old Provencal tale 
of Aucassin and Nicolette. 

George H. Howard, of Washington, 
I). C., presented in a recent piano recital 
I'rances L. Prouty, daughter of Represen 
tative Prouty of lowa. The young aspirant 
for musical fame displayed care and con 
siderable technic. Her program was: 
Sonata, Haydn; “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” 
Schubert-Liszt; Nocturne, E Flat, Chopin; 
Waltz, op. 34, Moszkowski, and two sea 
numbers by MacDowell. The audience was 
composed largely of congressional folk, 
who showed thorough appreciation of Miss 
Prouty’s talent. 

The AXolian Choir of Brooklyn will give 
a recital of Russian music at St. Mary’s 
Church, Brooklyn, Wednesday 
evening, May 28. The program will include 
“Cherubim Song,” Tschaikowsky; “Lord, 
Ovr God.” “Oh Thou from Whom,” “For 
Every Worthy is the Lamb,” from the Lit 
ury of St. John Chrysostom, by Tschai 
kowsky: “Glory to the Trinity,” Rachman 
inoff ;” “Cherubic Hymn,” Gretchaninoff ; 
“How Blest Are They,” “Light Celestial,” 
Tschaikowsky” and “Cherubim Song,” by 
Glinka. Walter Lawrence, boy soprano, 


Episcopal 


sore dine, F 


will be the soloist. N. Lindsay Norden, 
director. 
+ * * 

Percy Leveen, violinist, assigted by 
Mme, Marie Sundelius, soprano, with Mrs. 
Clara Tippett, accompanist, gave a suc- 
cessful recital on the evening of May 20, 
at Steinert Hall, Boston. Mr. Leveen’s 
numbers included Concerto, B Minor, 
Saint-Saéns; Orientale, Cui; Serenade, 
D’Ambrosio; Adagietto, Roepper, and 
“Russian Airs,” Wieniawski, while those 
of Mme. Sundelius were “Les Silhou- 
ettes,” Carpenter; “The Fairy Piper,” 
Brewer; “I Wander Through the Stilly 
Night,” Fox; “My Sweetheart,” Beach; 
“May” and “Fairy Titania,’ Petterson- 
Berger; “Out in the World,” Grieg. 

x OK Ok 

Two Springfield (Mass.) concerts were 
given last week. Mes. Lena Corbin 
Fausey, soprano, assisted by Dorothy 
sirchard, pianist; Emil K. Janser, violin- 
ist, and Adelaide Lander, accompanist, de- 
lighted a small circle of intimate friends 
at a recital in the Woman’s Clubhouse, 
May 15, and the following evening Master 
Walter Lawrence, soprano soloist of All 
Angel’s Church, New York, sang before 
an audience of well over 1,000 in the Trin- 
ity Methodist Church. Master Lawrence 
was assisted by Bertha M. Cowles, vio- 
linist, of Springfield, and by Arthur H. 
Turner, organist of the church. 

* * * 

At Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on May 21, 
a Springtide concert was given by the vocal 
pupils of G. Waring Stebbins. Mr. Steb- 
bins, a pupil of Sbriglia, sang “Love Song,” 
by Brahms, in masterly fashion. His pupils 
included Mrs. John R. Willis, Bessie Ells- 
worth, Mrs. Frank A. Lincoln, Gladys 
Elnora White, Katherine Thorp, William 
Beatman Davidson, Marguerite L. Anger, 
Adele Truslow Somerville, Valeria Mc- 
Loughlin, Frank S. Peirce, John R. Willis, 
Frederick W. Rauch, May S. Melville, Mrs. 
Aldrich J. Sammis, Mrs. Cora Blakeman 


Robinson, Marion Evelyn Cox, Julia O. 
Buckley and Bertha Mary Wark. 
xk ok x 


Since the resignation of G. Waring 
Stebbins of the Choral Art Club from its 
conductorship, available successors in 
Brooklyn have been under scrutiny. Al- 
though a factional disturbance seemed to 
threaten the existence of this new and 
prosperous organization immediately prior 
to Mr. Stebbins’s withdrawal, conciliatory 
influences have been at work and the latest 
report is that all concerned are prepared to 
pull together. There have been five appli- 
cations for the conductorship of the Choral 
Art Club, of which one is under highly 
favorable consideration, according to a 
statement made by Alfred M. Best, presi- 
dent of the club, on May 27. 

x * * 

The teacher’s certificate in public school 
music was awarded for the first time this 
season at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music in Baltimore. The winners were 
Jessie L. Armstrong, Baltimore; Louise 
Bonner, Staunton, Va., and India Payne, 
Cumberland, Va. The successful students, 
with others, took a course of public school 
methods under Henrietta G. Baker, super- 
visor of music in the Baltimore public 
schools and a member of the Peabody staff 
of teachers, and under her supervision they 
have taught in the grade schools for the 


past season. Jessie L. Armstrong is 
organist and choir director of Brantly 
Baptist Church, Baltimore. She studied 
organ under Robert LeRoy Hoslup. 

* * * 


It has been announced in Salt Lake City 
that. the Ogden Tabernacle Choir has been 
chosen to be the official musical organiza- 
tion of the Mormon church at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition to be held in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915. The choir of two hundred 
and twenty-five voices has already started 
its training under Joseph Ballantyne. Ac- 
cording to reports it will require $12,000 to 
$13,coo to defray expenses, and of this 
amount $3,500 will probably be given as a 
guarantee by those in charge of the expo- 
sition. Assistance is also expected from 
the Utah Exposition Commission, on the 
ground that the choir will be a big adver- 
tisement to the State. The remainder will 
be raised by public subscriptions and con 
certs. 


k oe Ok 

The St. Cecelia Club, of New Albany, 

Ind., consisting of twenty-four young 
women, under the direction of Harriet 
Compton Devol, gave a concert of part 


songs in that city on May 20. Aside from 
the chorus numbers, three solos were ren- 
dered by club members, as well as a quar- 
tet, a trio and a sextet by Victor Herbert, 
which was sung by Nell Lemmon, with the 





assistance of five male voices. Other solo- 
ists were Martha Martin, Mary Gill and 
Esther Scott. The club choruses were Har- 
ker’s “Canadian Boat Song”; Warner's 
“Sweet Little Girl”; von Wilm’s “Evening 
Calm”; the Dvorak-Spross “Mammy’s Lul- 
laby”; Woodman’s “Ashes of Roses”; 
Ludlow’s “Spring Song”; Kampermann’s 
“Sunny Spain”; Denza’s “Roses Every- 
where” and Bischoff’s “Good Night.” Ac- 
companiments were played by Ella Gardner 
and Ruth Garrison, who also played the 
“Aragonaise,” from Massenet’s ballet, “Le 
Cid.” 
; os 

Four first-class concerts have just been 
announced for the middle of next season 
in Springfield, Mass. Paderewski_ will 
appear on Tuesday, November 25; Alma 
Gluck, Friday, December 19; Mischa EI- 
man, Tuesday, January 13, and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Tuesday, February 
24. These concerts have been booked by 
the executive committee of the com- 
mittee of one hundred, formed by 
Former Mayor Edward H._ Lathrop, 
to raise a fund of $40,000. with 
which to install an organ in the new 
Springfield Auditorium. But one concert 
has been held for this purpose, the open- 
ing one, in the new hall, and that, plus 
private contributions, netted $17,000. The 
original sum of $40,000 seemed too far 
off to the committee, so it was decided 
to raise $8,000 and install an organ cost- 
ing $25,000. It is for the purpose of rais- 
ing the remaining-money that these four 
concerts have been arranged. 

*k * x 

The Organists’ Club of Arlington, N. J., 
held its second monthly meeting May 19 
at the residence studio of the president, 
William Edwin Ashmall, who gave a recital 
on his three-manual organ consisting of 
his own compositions: Canzonetta in C; 
Offertoire in B flat; Offertoire in C, No. 
2; “Wedding Song”; “Song of Hiawatha” 
and “Voices of the Night.” Chester H. 
seebe, organist of Jane M. FE. Church, 
Brookiyn, played his own “Springtime 
Sketch” and Mr. Riley, organist of Trinity 
Church, Arlington, played Cantabile in E, 
Demarest. Mr. Treadwell, organist of 
Labor Temple, New York, played his own 
transcription of Nolck’s “In May Night's 
Fragrance” and also gave a representation 
of the use of the organ with motion pic- 
tures. About ninety per cent, of the local 
organists have enrolled in the new Arling- 
ton Club, which encourages the founders 
to believe that the continued success of 
the organization is assured. 





THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS OF THE 


Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI, General Manager 
can be engaged for Concerts, Recitals, 
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mia Claussen 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions tc this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 


Althouse, Paul—Norfolk, Conn., June 3, 4. 

Barbour, Inez.—Tour with Chicago Orches- 
tra, first week in June. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—New York, June 5. 

Berry, Benjamin.—New Wilmington, Pa., 
June 16. 

Bispham, David.—On tour in = Australia 
from May 31 to Aug. 23. 

Case, Anna.—Norfolk, Conn., June 5. 

Connell, Horatio.—Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach 
Festival), May 30-31. 

Goold, Edith Chapman.—Pratt Institute, 
srooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 23. 

Granville, Charles N.—Shelbyville, Ky., 
June 3. 

Hinshaw, W. W.—Norfolk, Conn., June 4: 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. (S. M. T. A.), June 
12. 

Kerns, Grace.—Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Fes- 
tival), May 30-31. 

Klotz, Maude.—Brooklyn, June 4; Saratoga, 
N; 2. .00ne 12, 

Miller, Christine.—Evanston, Ill. 
Shore Festival), May 26. 

Potter, Mildred.—With Mendelssohn Choi! 
of Toronto, Dr. A. S. Vogt, conductor, Feb- 
ruary. 

Simmons, William.—Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Oct. 23. 

Sorrentino, Umberto.—Newark, ae 
June 6. 

Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H.—Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., June 5; New York, June 4, 5. 


(North 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Bach Festival (Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conduc- 
tor).—South Bethlehem, Pa., May 30 (St. 
Matthew Passion); May 31 (Mass in B 
Minor). 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra.—North Shore 
Festival, Evanston, Ill., May 31. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Spring 
Tour).—Sioux Falls, S. D., May 31; Aberdeen, 
S. D., June 1, 2; Valley City, N. D., June 3; 
Grand Forks, N. D., June 4; Thief River 
Falls, Minn., June 5; Duluth, Minn., June 6 
and 7. 

Schubert Male Quartet.—Drew Seminary, 
Carmel, N. Y., June 10. 

Schubert Quartet.—Suffield, Conn., June 16. 

Tollefsen Trio.—Saratoga, N. Y., June 10 


SCRANTON CHORAL CONCERT 


Anna Case, Sarto and Salzedo Capably 
Assist Watkins Singers 


SCRANTON, Pa., May 20.—For the annual 
Spring concert of the Scranton Ladies’ 
Musical Club, John T. Watkins, director 
success was assured by the engagement of 
\nna Case, the Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, as one of the soloists, along with 
Andrea Sarto, the baritone, and Carlos 
Salzedo, the Metropolitan harpist. Muss 
Case thrilled the audience with her “Ah, 
fors é lui,” from “Traviata,” which was 
interrupted by applause, and she exerted 
much charm in her set of Scandinavian 
songs and the Spross “Will o’ the Wisp.” 
With the chorus Miss Case appeared effec- 
tively in Homer Bartlett’s “Autumn Vio 
lets.” Mr. Salzedo played several of the 
soprano’s accompaniments with discretion 
and finished art. 

With the “Prologue” to “Pagliacci,” Mr. 
Sarto scored a pronounced success, which 
he continued in his other numbers, with the 
able accompaniments of Harold Briggs. 
Mrs. J. F. Myer was the soloist with the 
Watkins chorus in Nevin’s “Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod.” Another admirable 
achievement of Mr. Watkins and his sing 
ers was “The Three Fishers,” by James 
H. Rogers. Helen Bray officiated capably 
at the piano. 


RECITAL BY HARROLD 


Tenor Sings Well in Kansas City, 
Though in Poorly Chosen Program 


Kansas City, Mo., May 25.—Orville 
Harrold, the celebrated tenor, was heard 
here for the second time this season on 
Friday afternoon in the Willis Wood The 
ater. His program was not well chosen, 
embracing four arias from grand opera 
besides three selections from “Pagliacci” 
in costume, and three groups of songs, 
some of them quite uninteresting. He was 
in splendid voice and sang in his usual 
pleasing manner, the scenes from “Pagli 
acci” being especially enjoyable. He was 
accorded a warm reception Agnes Mon 
roe was his accompanist 

Margaret Huston, soprano, gave a lectur 
recital on Tuesday evening in the Grand 
Avenue Temple under the auspices of the 
Fine Arts Institute. Her subject was “The 
Human Voice in Speech and Song.” She 


has a voice of remarkable quality and her 
interpretations are marked by intelligence 
and finish. The program, also, was very 
interesting, including German /ieder, French 
songs, traditional songs and Irish country 
songs. Mrs. John S. Worley was a most 
helpful accompanist. 

Marie Riggs, a pupil of Mrs. Carl Busch, 
gave a farewell recital in the Casino on 
Monday evening before her departure for 
Berlin. Her program, although ambitious, 
was well played. In the Mendelssohn Ca- 
priccio Brilliant, op. 22, in which she was 
accompanied by Frederick Curtis’s String 
Quintet, she displayed poise and good tone 
quality. She was also assisted by David 
Grosch, baritone, and Clara Blakeslee, ac- 


companist. M.R. M. 


CINCINNATI PUPILS HEARD 


Interesting Programs at Conservatory— 
Dr. Lulek in Recital 


CINCINNATI, O., May 25.—The season of 
students’ recitals and commencement pro- 
grams is upon us, and Robert Schenk, a 
young violinist, of Dayton, O., was heard 
the other night at the Conservatory of 
Music, his performance being truly remark- 
able. This young artist, barely sixteen 
years of age, was presented by his teacher, 
Mr. Tirindelli. He played with spontaneity 
and feeling for the beautiful and he is tech- 
nically well advanced, the calibre of his 
work being shown in his performances of 
the ID) Minor Concerto of Vieuxtemps and 
the Mendelssohn E Minor. 

Dr. Fery Lulek gave the second of his 
series of “Liederabende” before the stu- 
dent body of the’ Conservatory on Tuesday 
evening when the central feature of the 
program was Schumann’s Song Cycle 
“Dichterliebe.” In his presentation of the 
“Dichterliebe” he brought to bear the ser- 
vices of a perfect unit of a perfect whole. 
In his singing of Schubert and Schumann, 
Dr. Lulek’s intellectuality, musicianship and 
artistic appreciation were called into play 
and he made a powerful impression. “Der 
Steinklopfer,” by Strauss, delivered with 
virility, pathos and stirring dramatic power, 
was a superlative item of the evening’s of- 
ferings. Lena Palmer supported Dr. Lulek 
with skillful accompaniments. 

Margaret Jones, a young pianist of con- 
siderable promise, was presented in recital 
by her teacher, Wilhelm Kraupner, at the 
conservatory on Friday evening. The Grieg 
two piano arrangement of the Mozart C 
Minor Sonata she played with much finish. 
Her fluent technic did her good service in a 
group of Chopin and the Concert Etude of 
MacDowell, and she gave the Mendelssohn 
G Minor Concerto an excellent perform- 
ance, 

Frederic Shailer Evans presented Louise 
Isselhardt, the second of his graduates, in 
recital at the conservatory this week. Miss 
Isselhardt opened her program with the E 
Minor Pastorale, of Scarlatti, which she 
played with beautiful tone quality and in a 


finished manner She showed that she 


understands how to differentiate between 
the various schools and periods, her playing 
of Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin being 
notable examples of this. Her perform 
ance of the F Sharp Minor Concerto of 
Hiller was entirely in the character of thor 
oughly modern piano playing. KF. FE. E 


Zce Fulton Wins Pittsburgh Favor as 
Mischievous “Hansel” 


PITTSBURGH, May 20.—Zoe Fulton, con 
tralto, a former member of the Aborn Op 
era Company, but who is now filling one 
of the important church positions in this 
city and who has been successful in_ the 
concert field the past season, was engaged 
for two special performances of Humper 
dinck’s “Hansel und Gretel” during the 
visit of the Aborns to Pittsburgh. Miss 
fulton took the part of //ansel and real 
ized to full the spirit of the mischievous, 
light-hearted boy. Her voice is well suited 
to the part and her acting was such as to 
portray the role with clarity and under 
standing. Miss Fulton has a considerable 
operatic talent and her work on these two 
occasions brings regret that she has forsaken 
the operatic for the concert stage. The 
large audiences recognized the merit of 
Miss Fulton’s performances and_ recalled 
her many times 


New Laurels for Clifford Cairns 


Clifford Cairns, basso-cantante, recently 
signed a contract with Foster & David 
whereby he comes under their exclusive 
management for a term of years. This 
promising young basso has been receiving 
splendid recognition for his concert work 
\ recent appearance was in “The Messiah” 
in Yonkers, N. Y., where he was received 
with a warmth not often aroused in a 
Yonkers audience. His airs, “The People 
That Walked in Darkness,” and “Why Do 
the Nations?” were sung with great vocal 
beauty 





NEW STAR PUPIL OF 
BAERNSTEIN REGNEAS 








WON FAME QUICKLY 








Leila Hughes, Who Has Won Distinc- 
tion in “My Little Friend” 


ITHIN the week a new star has ap- 
peared in the light opera firmament 
of New York in the person of Leila 
Hughes, who has achieved success in the 
new Strauss. production, “My Little 
lriend,” at the New Amsterdam Theater. 
Miss Hughes was comparatively un- 
known but a few days ago, and to-day all 
those who are interested in the doings of 
the musical world acknowledge her as a 
“star.” Some three years ago she came to 
New York from St. Louis, full of earnest 
ambition to become a grand opera singer. 
Joseph Baernstein Regneas, whose instruc 
tion she sought, recognized at once her un- 
doubted talent and confidently predicted a 
successful career. In less than two years 
she had developed to a point where she 
was prepared to take an understudy to the 
prima donna part in “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier.” Then followed an engagement in 
the leading part of “Two Little Brides” 
and her present success. 


STUDENTS IN “FAUST” 


Last Act of Opera Given by Pupils of 
Jacob Massell 


The Aerial Theater, on top of the Am 
sterdam Theater in New York, was filled 
to capacity on Sunday afternoon when 
Jacob Massell presented his pupils in re 
cital. There were several features on the 
program that differed from the usual con 
cert of this description. The last act of 
“Faust,” with scenery and costumes, with 
\lexander Smallens, assistant conductor of 
the Boston Opera House, as conductor and 
accompanist. Still a young conductor, he 
deserves praise for the excellence of his 
work. The singers were coached by Nina 
Dimitrieff and showed evidence of careful 
training. The Orpheum Symphony Orches 
tra, an amateur organization, played the 
Massenet “Phédre” Overture, the ‘Aida’ 
march and accompanied the last act of 
“Faust.” N. M. Marcus conducted. Miss 
Heineman sang with excellent effect th 
prayer from “Tosca” and took the part of 
Marguerite in “Faust.” Mr. Rishel proved 
a splendid Tonto in the “Pagliacci” Pro 
logue, which he sang in costume. Miss 
Rocamore was heard in Beethoven’s “Ich 
Liebe Dich,” and Miss Goodman gave a 
spirited interpretation of the “Carmen” 
[fabanera. 

Miss Heineman easily carried off the 
vocal honors in “Faust” and her histrioni 
abilities are promising. Mr. Wagman dis 
played a good voice. It would hardly be 
fair to criticise th Vephistofeles of Mr. 
Michaelis, as he was evidently indisposed 
Among the other numbers that were worthy 
of note were a duet from “Don Giovanni,” 
sung by Miss Heineman and Mr. Rishel: 
a violin solo ably rendered by Julie I 
Michaelis, and the “Flower Song” from 
‘Faust,” sung by Sara Turitz. 


Grace Davis Wins Success in Montreal 
Song Recital 


MontTrEAL, May 17.—Grace Davis, so 
prano, until recently of New York, but now 
holding one of the leading solo church 
positions in this city, was heard in a re 
cital last week in the ball room of the Ritz 
Carlton, meeting with pronounced success 
The recital was under patronage of 
twelve of the leading society women of 
Montreal, among them Lady Drummond 


and Lady Allan. The press spoke of Miss 
Davis’s voice and art in the highest terms. 
She was assisted by the noted ’cellist, M. I 
B. Dubois, and Dorothy Cornish, accom- 
panist, in this program: 

“A Birthday,’’ Huntington Woodman; “The 
Swan Bent Low,’’ Edward MacDowell; “A Song 
of India,”” Rimsky-Korsakow; ‘“‘Sunlight,’’ Harriet 
Ware: a Pastorale (from the opera ‘‘Rosalinda’’), 
Veracini; ‘“‘Vissi D’arte’”’ (‘‘Tosca’’), Puccini; “Un 


Bel di’ (‘Butterfly’), Puccini; ‘‘Romance,” 
Wagner, Mr. Dubois; ‘“‘Frihlingsnacht,’ Schu- 
mann; “Du bist wie eine Blume,’’ Rubinstein; 


“Der Gartner,” Wolf; ‘‘Die Mainacht’ and 
“Meine Liebe ist Grtn,” Brahms; “Far Off I 
Hear a Lover's Flute’ and ‘‘The Moon Drops 
Low,’ Cadman; “Soft Blows the Evening Air” 
and “Eestasy,’” Rummel 


VIOLINIST REBUKED QUEEN 


Hartmann Resented Interruption and 
Let Monarch Know It 


Arthur Hartmann, the distinguished vio- 
linist and composer, was once playing at the 
royal court in Belgrade, Servia, says the 
Philadelphia Record, when the _ ill-fated 
King Alexander and Queen Draga were the 
reigning monarchs. The king was very 
fond of music and listened to Hartmann 
with the greatest possible interest and en- 
thusiasm. Queen Draga, however, exhibited 
that same arrogance and lack of considera- 
tion which played such a large part in the 
tragic developments of a few months later. 
During Hartmann’s performance the queen 
had several times conversed audibly with 
her ladies in waiting, and even laughed over 
some story that she was reading. 

The artist endured it as long as he could, 
but when the offense was continued as he 
hegan the beautiful Air in G by Bach, his 
dignity revolted and he paused suddenly in 
the middle of the piece. There was a 
moment of embarrassed silence. Then the 
queen asked: “Why do you stop?” “Ah, 
your majesty,” answered Hartmann, making 
his lowest and courtliest bow, “when the 
queen speaks, there should be silence.” 

Everyone expected Draga to wreak ven- 
geance on the daring artist, but the capri- 
cious woman appreciated a ready reply and 
the more caustic it was the greater appeal 
it made to her. She bade Hartmann con 
tinue, and thereafter listened with attention 
and at the end with unconcealed enjoy- 
ment. Hartmann was asked to dine with 
their majesties.and Queen Draga with her 
own hands bestowed on him one of the 
highest decorations it was in the power of 
a Servian monarch to give. 


A MUSICAL OBJECT LESSON 


Mansfield (Pa.) Shows What Can Be 
Done with a School Orchestra 


MANSFIELD, Pa., May 25.—When the or 
chestra of the Mansfield State Normal 
School gave its final concert of the year, 
May 17, particular interest attached to the 
performance because of the rapid growth 
of the orchestra from the usual school or 
chestra of six or eight players at the begin 
ning of the year to the present membership 
of thirty. More than three-fourths of the 
players had never played in an orchestra 
before, and nearly that many could not 
read a note last Fall. That they have been 
brought to the standard indicated by the 
concert merely shows what can be done 
by hard work with a school orchestra. It 
has seldom been the writer’s pleasure to 
hear such artistic work from amateurs. 

From the opening number, Rolfe’s new 
waltz, “Nylepha,” played with smoothness 
and rhythm, to the vigorous overture, 
“Golden Scepter,” by Schlepegrell, given 
with vivacity and enthusiasm, the orches 
tra covered itself, and incidentally its con 
ductor, Mr. Cahill, with glory. In _ the 
selection from Friml’s “Firefly” the skill 
of the orchestra in contrasted rhythms and 
tone color was shown, while the two “Min 
iatures,” by Schuett, were very daintily 
done. 

The orchestra owes a considerable share 
of the success of the program, as a whole, 
to the assisting artist, Evelyn Jones. Miss 
Jones, who graduates from the vocal de 
partment of the conservatory this year, has 
a coloratura soprano voice of beautiful 
quality and considerable flexibility She 
sang delightfully, surprising even het 
friends with her interpretative powers in 
Jensen’s “Murmuring Zephyrs,” while the 
quality of her voice was revealed by het 
last niimber, “Love’s Hour,” by Victor 
Herbert Ae 


Singer Tries Suicide 


Frank Liebling, a singer employed by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
found by his wife in the bathroom of his 
home, in No. 1 East 107th street, New 
York, May 26, unconscious from gas. He 
was taken to the Harlem Hospital charged 
with attempting to commit suicide. His 
wife could give no reason for his act. He 
will recover. 





The production of “Parsifal” has been 
forbidden in Russia on religious grounds. 
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THE DAY OF HEROIC CONCERT STARS 


Plea of ‘‘Indisposition” and a Failure to Keep Engagements No 
Longer the Order of the Day—-Marie Rappold With Sprained 
Ankle Affords Another Example of Picturesque Bravery, as 
She Sings in Michigan— Her Plans and Ambitions 








EROISM seems to have become a 
fad with American musicians lately, 
a quality to be assiduously cultivated. No 
longer is the practice of cancelline a con- 
cert because of sudden illness or injury 
de rigueur; indeed if you break your neck 
and give a song recital ten minutes after- 
ward or fracture your arm in the morning 
and play Beethoven sonatas that afternoon 
you may consider yourself quite in the 
swim. To sing, play or conduct while more 
or less picturesquely incapacitated is now 
distinctly the thing. Five years hence it 
may even have become commonplace. 
Marie Rappold is the latest addition to 
the rapidly growing category of musical 
heroes and heroines. When leaving her hotel 
in a small Michigan town some days ago on 
her way to take the train for more civilized 
localities she sprained her ankle. It was a 
dreadfully conventional thing to do and, 
annoying as it was, the soprano decided 
that she could not aggravate the banality 
of the situation by going through the cus- 
tomary curriculum of fainting, lying abed 
for several weeks, crutches, walking sticks 
and all the rest of the stupid business that 
generally accompanies a tristful and undis- 
tinguished event of this kind. On the other 
hand, she could not sue for damages the 
staircase that was responsible for the 
trouble. So she took her train as per sched- 
ule, brought three doctors along to induce 
the refractory ankle to provoke as little mis- 
chief as px sssible and resigned herself to the 
ministrations of fate and heroic resolves. 
It wasn’t a bit pleasant and it hurt, too. 
By some means or other the singer got from 
the train to her hotel and from her hotel 
to the concert hall. By her own sweet self 
she got from the wings to the front of the 
stage. By that time she was an out and 
out heroine and the rest was easy. 
A Holiday in New York 


Mme. Rappold’s concert engagements do 
not terminate till June 16. But having noth- 
ing to do for a few days this week she re- 
mained quietly in her upper Broadway 
apartment to give the unhappy foot a holi- 
day. So she donned a pink kimono and all 
day long she reclined on a divan beneath 
somber Turkish hangings. The tapestried 
gloom sets off her beauty to considerable 
advantage. 

About three months ago Mme. Rappold 
went to Europe and somewhere about a 
month ago she came back. In less than 


another month she goes over again. The 
last time it was, in her own words, “for a 
private matter.” This time it will be for a 
real vacation and also for some real work. 
“As we never know until August just what 
operas are to be given the following year,” 
remarked the singer, “it is possible for me 

















Marie Rappold, the American Concert 
and Operatic Soprano 


to rest myself during July. From August 
on comes hard study. But even during my 
vacation I have to be more or less busy pre- 
paring my concert programs for the en- 
suing season. It is a thankless task, this 
search for new songs—especially those in 
English, for out of a hundred of these you 
will find that ninety-nine are worthless. It 
is far easier to find German songs that are 
suited to one’s purpose. Nevertheless no 
concert singer can venture out to-day with- 
out a good supply of songs in English. The 
public absolutely insists upon them. It is 
strange when you consider that a German 
audience will be content with a whole pro- 
gram of songs in their own language, and 
that in America they want a _ variety of 


languages, whether they understand them 
or not. 


Concert Field Her First Ambition 


“Most persons do not realize that my 
original ambitions tended solely toward the 
concert stage. I had sung some leading 
parts in amateur operatic performances in 
Brooklyn. It was only when Conried heard 
me sing at the Schiller memorial concert 
when he first became director of the Metro- 
politan, that I had any intimation of the 
possibility of a future operatic career. But 
whatever success I may have achieved in 
opera has been the outcome solely of ex- 
perience right here in America. I have 
never sung in European houses, much as | 
should like to. In many ways one has 
greater opportunities for varied operatic 
activity in Germany than here, where the 
répertoire is restricted and where a singer 
is confined to a small number of parts 
which she is forced to repeat again and 
again and which have often to be shared 
with others. But the drawback of Europe 
is the matter of salary. It is useless for 
artists to argue that the question of money 
is one of small consideration to them. 
Whether they acknowledge it or not it is 
always a matter of deep importance to 
them. And as I can make more here in two 
months than in three times that space 
abroad, why, in the end, I find myself 
anxious to stay right here. That is one of 
the troubles of making an auspicious start 
at home. The contrast in the material re- 
wards of Europe and America is too mark- 
edly to the disadvantage of the former. 


Wagnerian Rédles in Store 


“IT am quite sick of constantly singing 
Leonora, Eurydice and Aida and I am par- 
ticularly anxious to do Wagnerian parts. 
Elizabeth, Elsa, Evchen and Sieglinde are 
among the very best things I do. I 
formed my conceptions of them at Bay- 
reuth. Next season I believe I am to do 
some of these. If I could have my own 
way I should like to remain in Europe till 
the middle of next season. Unhappily I 
must be at the Metropolitan the first part 
of the operatic year—during November and 
December. Then my concerts take up time. 
Nothing would induce me to give them up. 
[ love concert singing even if it involves 
weeks of traveling by day and _ singing 
every night. Somehow or other I don’t feel 
too tired after traveling to sing well, and as 
[ make it a point not to sing the same pro- 
gram twice in succession’ | avoid falling 
into an artistic rut.” i.e. ©. 





New Soprano for Foster & David 


A soprano whom Foster & David are to 
present next season is Florence Anderson 
Otis, who is said to possess a coloratura of 
unusual beauty. Miss Otis was “discov- 
ered” by Mrs. William R. Chapman, presi- 
dent of the Rubinstein Club of New York. 
It was only two years ago that one of the 
best known managers told Miss Otis that 
she was wasting her time in attempting a 
musical career. That his judgment has 
proved false was demonstrated conclusively 


by the great success she had at Portlan 
and Bangor, Me., and in subsequent appear 
ances under the direction of William R 
Chapman. Critics who have heard Mis 
Otis are unanimous in saying that she has 
a remarkable voice. 





FRIEDA HEMPEL PRAISES US 


Tells Berlin We’re Warm-Hearted and 
Intelligent Lovers of Music 


BERLIN, May 26.—Frieda Hempel pays 
high compliments to Americans in an in 
terview just given after her return from 
her first season as a member of the Metro 
politan Opera Company. She says that the 
prevailing German notion that Americans 
are wholly materialistic and unsentimental 
is not well founded. On the contrary, the, 
are most warm-hearted and New Yorkers 
take operatic artists to their hearts in a 
“splendidly human, personal sort of spirit, 
which is irresistible.” 

Miss Hempel cites the way in which a 
huge New York audience received the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
under Toscanini at the Metropolitan Upera 
House as proof of its intelligent apprecia- 
tion of music. 

Miss Hempel says that Strauss’s “Rosen- 
kavalier” will be produced at the Metro- 
politan next season—a fact originally an- 
nounced in MusicAL AMERICA—and_ that 
she will sing the role of the Marschallin 





LOUIS PERSINGER WEDS 


Angela Gianelli, Pianist, Becomes Wife 
of Violinist—To Live in Berlin 


Louis Persinger, the highly successful 
young American violinist, of Colorado 
Springs, Col, was married on Monday, 
May 19, to Angela Gianelli, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Gianelli, of 
Brooklyn, and granddaughter of the late 
Chevalier A. M. S. Gianelli, who was the 
Italian Consul General to Canada. The 
ceremony was performed at the Church of 
the Ascension, New York, by the Rev. 
John A. Barrington, in the presence of 
relatives and immediate friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Persinger “will leave in 
September for Berlin, where.they expect 
to make their home. The bride is a pianist 
and has studied in Berlin, where she met 
Mr. Persinger a year ago. Mr. Persinger 
had resided abroad several years and had 
given many concerts with distinguished 
success before his present season’s tour 
of America. 





Antonia Sawyer to Manage Schola Can- 
torum Concerts 


Announcement was made this week that 
Antonia Sawyer, the New York manager, 
who has been identified with the American 
tours of Katharine Goodson, Kathleen Par- 


low and Julia Culp, will have charge of the 
New York concerts next season of the 


Schola Cantorum of New York, Kurt 


Schindler, conductor. 
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